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Fuow J. WESTLAND, Eso, 
To RIVERS THOMPSON, Exa., 
Officiating Secretary to the Goverament of Benge. 


Dated Simla, the 25th Ovtober 1870. 
Sim, 
T nave the honor to forward to you, and to request you to lay 
before the Lioutenant-Governor, a report upon the district of Jessare, 


2 Daring the year or two for which the Liontonint-Governor 
did me the honor to place me itt charge of that district, T busied myeelf 
jn eollecting, from the sourves thus placed. at my eammand, such infor- 
mation wa I could regarding subjects of local interest. This information, 
tho raanlt of inqtuiries and observations mado in every part.of the district,. 
L have embodied in the present repart, trusting it may prove to be of 
some use nnd of some interset to Government antl to officers who have 
to do with the district, inasmuch os it is n collection from original sources 
of information otherwise unprocurable. In fact, with the exception of - 
two matters which aro included among the subjects dealt with in my 
chapters TH and IV, nothing of what I have written has, 60 far as T 
“know, been previously placed on record. 





%. I ekall indicate briefly the subjects T have treated in my report, 


The first part contains some goographical notes, and the chief pertion 
of it is the acount given in the second chupter of a great change whieh 
during the last hundred yeurs has taken place in the formation of the 
Gangetio delta. 


4. Tho shoond part Thave named “The antiquities of thi district,” 
and I have in it doscribed the ancient ruins which are te be found in some 
purts of Jessore, narrating the legends and stories whith. the people in 
their vicinity connect with them, and secking to cull from these tales what 


. ° 


> 


of history may be in them. An aceount—in one ease a partly legendary 
ono—is also given of one or two of the ancient famitics of the district. 


«6. The third part is for the most part « compilation from early 
Officin! records; it is a history uf the first thirty yours, the most i 
poriod, of British rule in tho district. From the old regulations, and 
especially from their preambles, it ix possihle to gain au idea of the 
r outlines of the Company's administration in those days; Int 


history of Bengal, T have oocorned myself rather to give w view of the 
state of affairs with which tho disteict officers in thos days had to deal, 
to give e history of the various attempts that were nude to put matters 
on 0 better footing, to shew the difficulties that had to be encountered, 
anil the successes or failures which attended the various measures nilopted. 
I imagine that few who have not examined the early reeords of the 
Bengal districts have any conception of the ordeal through which these 
“distriets passed during the period whose history I have attempted ty 
“narrate, the period of transition from the old véyind to the now. Viewing 
the quiet and settled state of the districts now, ohe is apt to forget that 
vighty or @ hundred years ago their oondition in all that regarded 
internal administrati¢n was bat a fow dlogroos removed from harberiam ; 
and one’s present experience affords little aid in ensuring the bearing 
and effects of even the most prominent public measures of that time: 


G The fourth part deserihes the distribution of landed property 
in tho district; and I have given init o Idstorinn! account of some ofthe - 
somindaris, and of the rise, and in fow instances the full, of some of 
the fhmilios who hold or have held Jand in the district. Of what T have 
Barrated in this section, I obtained a small part front same papers which 
my predovessor in the district, Mr. Monro, had procured from some of the 
lending families of the district, anil whieh he handed to me. 'The rent 
is mowtly part of the floating unwritten history of the divtrint, 


7, Tho fifth part hne to do with commerce and agriculture, and 
contains whut IE have gathered in visiting and. inquiring among the 
various trading places in Jeasore, A deseription of the ciltivation and 
mManulheture of sugar, and an ancount of the reclamation and cultivation of 

the Stindarhans, form tho chiof rabjovts of this part of the report, as they 
ate tho lending foaturee in the commerce and agriculture of the dintriot 


cat) | 
5. iat siela pest as © Galas tare gtd tp 
all T consider worthy of note, which found no place under any of the 
other headings. 
1, Thave ndded two or three statistiosl tables ing pe 
agrioulture, revenue and expenditure, whith I compiled from 
sources during my tenure of office in Jessore. 












. 

10. T have tried, of course, to bo as noarly correct as possible in 
all that I havo written; but since much is tuken from such uncortain 
sources as oral tradition and. verbal narration, there mnat be mun in 
my report that would bear further inquiry; and even where base my 
statements on personal observation, I fool a regret that I om untikely to 
haye any opportunity of comparing anew the things written with the 
things observed. Thore is much, too, which I would wish to re-write in 
better form; but to do so would require more leisure than I have at my 
command, and I nm obliged to present my ruport in the somewhat rough j 
form in which it wns cast when I first melted down into o donseentive — 
record the mass of scatfered nobes which IT hed collected. . 


11... Tam afraid the Lieutonant-Governor wil] not esteom everything | 
I have written to be worthy of being recorded; but mich ae itis, I place — 
the report entirely at THis Honor’s disposal, 


T have the honor to be, 
Six, | 
Your most obedient servant, 


4. WESTLAND, 
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~ PART L—GEOGRAPHICAL. 





L—The district of Jemore, ila situation and physical character, 


’ 

Ty that tract of land which forms the double delta of the Ganges 
and the Brahmapootra vers be imagined to be 
divided by tines running north amt south into 
three equally broad portions, then the western partion would represent 
the districts of Nuddes on the north and 24-Pergunnals on the south, the 
eastern portion would comprise the districts of Furrvedpory on the north 
aud Backergunge on tho south, and the contral portion would be the 
district of Jessore,. Excopt that the line of its length pointe a little to 
the west of north and tho east of south, Jesore might he deseribed ia 
the rectanglo incinded between 

North lntitude, 21° 45’ and 25° 45°; 

Bast longitudle, 897 15’ and 89° 55", 
This would give o longth of about 140 milesand a breadth of about 
40, or an area of 6,000 square miles. ‘The actual area is 5,805 square 
milos, besides 1,710 square miles of unsurveyed Sandarbans ; total, 5,521 
square miles. 

9, Tho imaginary lines which we have made to do duty for the 
western and esstern boundarios are respectively (roughly speaking) tho 
Hines of the rivers Kaladuk (Kepatéksha, *dovo’s cys") and Madhumati 
(*honey-flowing”), The boundaries generally, though not sccurstely, 
ailhero to tho lines of these rivers, and at the upper or north-western 


Ritusilon of the district. 
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gull of the district the boundary is an arbitrary and irregular line 
— Wrawn from Kofolinadpur on the Kaluitsk to» point ow the Gorni or 
~Madhumati. river. 
i. iy gas ce ka Mica 9h Setagsood ty 
(dived. But the district may be divided into three parts, 
each of which Is w different physioal character, Suppose s straight ling 
to he drawn through the district in a direction south-west and north- 
| east, passing through Keshabpur and Muhammadpur, and another 
straight line to be drawn through it from enst to west, about the parallel 
of Baghakat, Tho land which Hes north and west of the first line—the 
northern division as we may reall it,—is generally highland, The eail 
tends in come places to slight sandiness, and the country may bo cansi- 
dered free from inundation. The rivers are beyond the rewoli of tides, and, 
except during the height of the rains, their waters are kept within bounds 
~ by banks which rise more or less high above the surface of the water, 
~ 4. The central tract of the district, namely that lying between 
Sead Giseden. our two supposititious nes, is low-lying land 
filled with marshes. The rivers flow backwards 
‘and forwarils according to the tides, and thongh of cqure the riiny 
seusim Gilling the channils raises the level of tho rivers, yet the 
change is not nearly «0 marked as it is farther north, The marshes 
which cover this part of the district communioate almost always. with 
the rivers; thoy render the country in a great moasure impassable to 
podesttians during the dry weather, and for eome months in the yeurthe 
while region tusy be ssid to be under water. ‘The trot is not only 
liable to inundation, but the inundation is calmilated upon, ani’ the 
erops do ot prosper without it. The configuration of the country ia 
everywhere that characteristio of deltalo lands; the margins of the 
Fivors are thw highest lund, and the land slopes away from the rivers, so 
that the surface seem to he o series of basins, into which tha waters 
flow through the khule, which, lending from the rivers, penetrate the high 
‘miarginal Lend, 
5, ‘The ssuthern of our three divisions forms the Sundarbans, a 
fae vast plain intersected everywhere by rivers and 
p loateanag kiuila, which, exept with the idea, lally vary 
in height. The level of the whole country is from 12 to 30 inches above 
high tidé level. It ie probably not actually higher in Jevel than the 
marshy lands which lio to the north, because of course the rivers im the 
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north reach an nbmolitely higher level than they do farther south, and 


. 
> 
the lands which are marshy, beeause they He beneath their northern level. 
may yet be considerably shove their southern level. Of this southern 
division of the distrint, about « quarter or a third pf the breadth on the: 
northorn. side rvpreseats the lands where Suniarban reclamation hes 
heen and is going om, the rest of it, forming » third or a quarter of tho 
whole ares of tho district, is tho unpenetrated forest of the Sundarbans.— 
6, In the northern of tho three divisions of the district the drin- 
age is all in one direction—southward and sauth~ 7 
“" eastwand, the direction in which the tivers flow.) — 
Although these rivera were once deltaic streams which performed their 
part in carrying the upland waters to the sea, they lave, 26 will be 
' Shown more at length in the next chapter, put off that character, and 
now servo only to drain off the water that fulls within the limite of the 
district itelf. The Kumar and thy Nebaganga carry along their own 
courses the water which drains into them ; but that which fills south of 
their limits finde its way, for the most part, by many ehannels into the 
Bhairsb, which in the very centre of the district, st the point where it 
reonives the Afra khal, presents « Jurge chanuel, and seems to tap all the 
country: Lying north-west of it, The extreme southern part of this 
division dinins into the Thadra and the bheel country adjacent to it. 

7. Tu the othertwo of our divisions the drainage is in no partioalar 
dirootion, Intersected: in all directions by rivers, and. full in some 
parta of mornases, the water, when it does drain sway, finds ite way out 
in whatever direction local. ciremmstances may determine, a pl 

8. Tho Kahadak does riot réceive muh of the drainage of the 
district, as tha land slopes away from it to the 
eastward, causing the water to flow towards the 
Bhairab, or townrds the not-work of rivere in the south, The Bhairab 
in flwt, except for the south of the district, is tho main channel by 
which tho water of the district finds outlet. Not only does it receive, 
ws just motioned, the drainage of the region that lies between Jheniila 
und Jesaore, but the Nabagauga also, after percolating. through and 
collecting the drainage of Maguralt and Narnl, sends its waters by many 

streams to meet the Bhairab river on its eastern 

an ates silo, South of Baghnhat and Khulna it is hanily 
pomsitle to note any ona streain as claiming more of the drainagy thar 
another, ‘Tho rivers there form » perfoct mnze of large =treams, whith 
finally, towards the sonth, determine towards three large centres, —the 


‘The Kabeidak ami Mhai- 
tah rivers. 
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called an arm of the san. . 
®. In physical aspect each of the thre divisions into which we 
Pipled mpeiot have marked out the district in different. ‘Tho 
tire, higher division is well wooded, and especially 
groves, ahnost forests of date trees, cover if in many parts. We find 
weattered hore nnd there a few low plains where anus rice may be oulti- 
vatoil, but for the most part ovs is tho rive whieh ean beet Le cultivated, 
anil in the cold: season fhe minal cold weather crops grow in luxturianee. 
The villages and towns in this tmet are comparatively large, und 
there is o prosperous and comfortable air about the people and them 
homes 


10, In the ventral, the marshy division, it ix different. On the 
i banks. of some of the rivers, such asthe Bhairsb, 
the Chitra, and the Naboganga, there are large 
‘Villages; and the margins of the Bhairab espweinlly are -zith in trees, 
The river banks are high land, and purtake in the prosperous appesrance 
of more favored tracts; Tat in the interior, whery the lands are lower, the 
villages are poor and seant. Rice grows in sbundance, but in somo 
Places, where the bheels do not dry up at any time during the twelve 
months, there are large tracts of land which shew no cultivation 
There are many places where one can stand on the margin of « large 
nnvaltiveted plain or marsh, and wonder that signs of human hubi- 
. tation cun be #0 sparse when not vory far off the country is rich in 
inhabitants and busy with the toil of human life: 
Li. Farther south still, in our esuthern division, we reach the Sun- 
eit Bien. darban clearings, Thery arv few or no villages, 
properly speaking, hero; that which is marked in 
the map as a village is perhaps only an éxpanso of rich rite lund, with 
& fow houses, those of the cultivators, senttered here and there. Every 
thing here iv subordinated to rico and: rico onltivation; in the forest. 
clunrings hardly a treo is loft, und people live, not in villages, buf fur 
apart, smong their rice fields. The khals and rivers of the Sundarbans 
wind about among the rice cloarings, and their course can be traced by 
the fringes of brushwood that line their banks. Nearer the sea, in fact 
over the grouter part of the area of this southern division, we find 
the. primeval forest, impenotrable jungle, trees and Lrushweod inter 
twined, and dangerous-locking creeks running into their darkness in ull 
directions. 
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TL —The ricer system ant ite changes—Progress of deltaie formation, 2 
Ir js not’ my purposs under this bead to describe the mero nantes” 


and courses of the rivers that flow through the, — 


Change of rine ott, ‘These mattors # map will delineate more 
clearly than any deseription. But T propose to take up the river «ystem 
as a wholo—no unimportant feature in 4 doltaio district—to chew whut 
ite history ia, and some remarkable changes that have taken ploce in it. 
wo Kar the deltato rivers which pass through Jessire are niterly 
changed from. what they were » hundred or » hundred and fifty yeers 


r ago, and the change is no casual ono, for in every instance if has ben of 
‘the aime character, Provionsly the water which came to tba discharged | 


through the Jemore rivers camo from the north-west and passed te south- 
east, Now it entirely comes from the north-cast and passes to the south. 
The rivurs which once flowed sonth-eastward through the district are 
now dried-up streams, and carry nothing but local surfnce-drainage; the 
arteries of the district are suppliod by the water that come: dows the 
Gorai, and ealfers the strict at its north-east corner, 
3, Tuking ono by ono the rivers which used to flow south-enstward,, 
= intersecting the district at intervals of about ten or 
A fifteen milles, the first on the north is the Kumar 
river, It is an exception to the general rule, for it has still preserved 
_. ify commiinioation at ita head with tha grost river. The connection, 
nywover, does not exist during the dry months, when a bar of sand 
shuts up the hood of the Matabhanga or Haulia river, and the Kumar 
itself! is mpidly silting up, especially near Alamdanga in Nuddom 


Whore it passes throogh the Jessoro district, the Kumur is « beantifal 


stream of brilliantly clear water, ond it can corry large vessels all the 
year round. 
4. The next stream is the Natugangs (or “new river”). Tn 
=e Rennel’s map,” now a bumired years old, it flows 
a's out of whut is now the Matabhangs, st a point just 
north of Damarhuda, in Nuddes, and following its present course past 
Thonids, Magurali, Nohatta, Naldi, and Lakshmipas, moots there the 
stream which i# now the Madhumats. The Nabagunga ix now, and 
has long been, completely shut up at ite hoad; it cannot the traced 


@ Prhidiahod with Colomuil Gaatenil’s {varvey) Topors ott. Jeers, Furrertpory, sl Backergung 
Caliutta ) Gorrerninent Press, 1865, 
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Beyond a haar, or Inke, which marks its bed ut a point some six miles 


from its old head ot Damartiuda. ‘The river, too, is drying up year by 
year. Boata of forty or fifty maunds oan pres wp to Thenida in Dovember, \ 
but a little Inter it in completely impassable, 
5, The Chitra (“ variogatod’’) river i chown in thy aamo map 
a. flowing out of the Nabaganga, two or three miles 
from the point where the latter leaves the Mute- 
_ bhanga, and after that it flows in ite present couree—pust Kuliganj, 
 -Khajura, Gorakhali, Naral, Gobra, and thon loses jtelf in the low 
 faarsh country, so that no partionlar exit oan be identified with: it 
_ According to Rennel’s map it divides into two. channels botwean 
_ Kabigonj and Gorakhalj; one. flowing, as described, in the epuree 
“which is now called tho Chitra, the other flowing farther sorth; in the 
cour now called the Katki river. ‘Tho head of the Chitra river is now 
eompletely shut up, not only by the shutting up of the Nabaganga, fram 
hick it Howod, but by disconnection from thy Nabagangs. T anvtold 
that this last disconneetion was brought about immediately by an 
imligo planter’s throwing an ombankment aomes the head of the Chitra, 
dbont forty yoare ago. About December the Ubitra off curry bouts 
of two bundred maunds up to Kaliganj, but about February: it is 
alniceat closed. 
_ § ‘The Katki river, the northern bend of the Chitra, is now 
disconnected from tho upper Chitra, and derives ita water from the 
Benga river, # cross-stream from the Nwbagunga, which pase 
Noklanga Once this Beugn river must have been « large river, else: 
ita bank wWonld never have bem chosen ns the seat ofthe Naldanga 
family,. Now, however, it is in the cold season almost 4 dey river bed. 
7. The nest river, the Bhairab, and those which follow it in our 
: list, used to flow from the Kabadak: but we must 
ahaa first aay 6 word about the Kabadak ftelf North 
of Matiari, in the Nuddes district, the river Matebhanga once mude a 
great beni] to the ewtwand, The site of thiv bend is now a long semi- 
cireular lake, which ono sces on the east side of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway. From the casternmost point of this hend the Kahudak asad 
to How first castward to Kotchandpur, and then southwasd to the ert. 
That it was once very lorge river thero is not s-donbt. ‘There are 
fome ancient buildings on-its shores, which will bo described; there sare 
many large churs, and many forsaken river beds near ite banks: and 
all these things sufliciontly ottest ite previous greatness. 
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§. About forty years ago, oF more eailuinestete. 
told), Mr, Shakespeare was magistrate of Nuddon, 
pe cA hoy ee tas Dean oY hi aa ae 
channel acres the neck of this bend ity the Matubhungn, ‘The river — 
ovesipind this more direct channel, the bend began to silt wp,—for it is 
rinw disonuectod from: thi river,—and the Kabadsk lost. its connection — 
with the Matabhanga. Tt was compelled to put on tho charnster — 
of all the other rivers —stroame fillod ‘with the local surfuce drainage — 
in the rains, but during the latter part of the cold season aaable : 
to carry even eninll vessels. Below Trimohini the river bacomes a lige 
tidal stream, but between that and Chandkhali it winds shout so much | 
that its navigation is tedious, Still it hos given birth to severu) large 
truling towns, Maheshpur, in Naildeo, and Kotchandpur, no doubt owe 
to if their existence, and in its still nayiguble purts it passes Chaugachiha, 
Jingugatohiha, ‘Trimobini, Talla, Kopilmuni, Katipers, and Chandkliuli. 
». Its name, Kabadak, is a corruption of the fuller form Kapa 
tékeha (*dove’s eye”), 80 called from the beantiful bine of ite waters 
at soni seasons, : 

10. The Bhairab used to flow out of the Kabadak just north 
of Chaugiehha, and then take o south-eustarly 
course through the district, It was once the great 
central stroam of the district, and its name signifies “ dreadfal.” Ttshead — 
silted up somewhere about the end of Inst century, and now although 
that part of it which is tidal, namely all below Besantin, is +i 
lurge river capable of bearing vessels of any sizo, the ret of it, the 
part whieh lies between the Kabudak and Basantia, is in the dry weather 
little more than a marsh, and in the rains even no bigger than a khal 

11. In @ letter of 18th July 1794, the then collector wrote that 
the Bhairab was shat up by « ohur forming at its 
head [that is, that the head of the channel was. 
silting up), and that the stream wns in the dry season almost dey, To 
keep it open was important, a» the civil station of Jessore wae situated: 
upon it, and the collector propesed to oat throngh the chur, Many 
years afterwards an attempt was made, by embanking the Kabadak 
Lelow the exit of the Bhaitab, to dive the water down the Bhaimh 
channel. A formidable embanknient wae erected, which may still be 
swoon near Tuhirpur, bat the river refhsed to be controlled. [t entered 
the Bhairab channel certainly, but then immediately broke across 
country into its old bed, at a point below the embankment. 
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7. The towns on its hank are these; Jesorn, Rajahat, Rnptia, 
Pasantia, Noapars, Phultalls, Senhati, Khulna and Sen's Bazar, Alaipur, 
Fagirhat, Baghahat, Kochua—a long array of towns prominent im tho 

13. The next river is the Harihar. Tt used to emerge from the 
Kabadak, just above Jingagechha, ut the point 
whore the Jingagachha factory subsequently stood. 
Tt flowed fron thence south-eastward, past Manirampur and Keshabpar 
into the Bhadrm, The head of the river as long been hut up, ond in 
‘4 list'of bridges to be mado upon the Caleutts and Jessare road (in the 
‘collector's Inter of 20 October 1810) tho Harihar ix not mentioned, 


which it certainly would have heen if ut the point where the rou crossed 
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‘the river bed thore was then any current of water, At that paint the 


‘bed is now cultivated. Further down, near Manirampur, the river bed ia 


‘wmareh, eantaining a little water Fortwo or three miles beside Keshab- 


pur tho-river is naviguhle for small vessels when the high tile comes 
np to fill the otherwise nearly dry channels but the merchants in 
‘Keshabpur are obliged to dig lioles or tanks in the bed, in which tho ships 
may lie while waiting cargo. - 

14. There ia till another river, the Bhadra, just mentioned, which 
uaed to emerge from the Kabodak at Trimohint, 
and after receiving the Harihar « milo or two 
benoath Keshahpar continue its south-rastwant course to the Sundarban 
rivers. Upon the bank of this river, in the Mahomeilan times, the 
‘house of the faujdar, or military governor of Jessore, used to stand + but 
pow all between Trimohini ‘and Kethabpur the bed is cultivated, and 
dolow that point it widens ont into # tidal stream. 

15, ‘Thus every ono of the rivers wo ‘havo mentioned used to 
flow from the north-west, bringing down towards the sea the wuters of 
the great river; but in every caso their connection with the great river 
hus within the last Immdred year coased to exist, Their heads have all 
‘silted ap; that of the Kumar, it is true, only partly, bnt those of all 
the rest—the Nubuganga, tho Chitra, the Kabadak, the Bhairab, tho 
Harihar, and the Bhndra—completely. 

16. Baut-it is not only in tho closing of the heads of these rivers 
“pesees Wabllisy tos. that one has evidence of the nature of the change 
sation. that has long heen gomg on, and has now been 
nearly completed. We find from the old reconls of tho colleetorate 
that the northern and western parts of the district were far more liable 
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to inundation eighty years ngo than they are now. The country 


between tho Kumar and the Nabagangs ot that time was under 
water regularly for some months of tho year (€. 1-11-91; 18-7-94), 


wherees it ia now reached only by an unisual inundation, 


Nabaganga was then o dreaded river, and mudi monay wna epont 


in keeping up embankments along the south bank of it, the remains of 
whieh may be seen in the present day; ite floods frequently eaused very 
treat damage, and sometimes poured silt and sand over the sonntry. 
Even Saydpur and Isafpur were pergunnahs where creeks had to be 
enbanked and immdations expected. "The dotails of all these floods, und 
the history of the embankments, will bo: given in a subsequent place ; 
tut at present I mention them to shew that Doods were once not 
uncommon where new the lond is quite free from them, and that a river 
which is now a mere channel for local surface druiuage wus eighty yours 
ago a sourre of constant dread. 

17. Hf wo lock beyond tho boundaries of the district wo-see the’ 
once great streams, tho Matabhanga and the Jalinghi, both of them: 
now having their heals closed, exeept during the mins; even the 
Bhagirati itself is rapidly silting up, and the cold weather traflio upon 
it is necessarily becoming less and less. : : 

18. Tho conclusion from all thie is, that this part of the country, 
; all that lies north and west of my imaginary line 
Geoeral concliniot, == oy Keshabpur to Muliammadpur, is ceasing to be 
delta land; the work of formation there is newly finished, and the 
- tuilding-up operations of the river aro carried on uow to the enstwand 

and southowurd of the line which I give as tho boundary betweon the high 
und already formed Innd, and the low land now in course of formation, 

19. Thave'stated the facts bearing on my first point, the general 


eo 


cecsation of deltaic action ip the high part of the © 


Treiaee oof — doliate 
ection, district, and I now proveed to state those bearing 
on the second point, the commencement or marked inorease of action in 
the low tract, Ans I notice, to begin with, that the changes in both 
theee respocts word contempornnnons, and ocourred almost entirely during 
the last half of last contury, They were not two independent matters, 
but both were effects of on» canse. 
20, A hundred years ago, as we may seo from Rennel’s map, the 
rh pane ut te Kumar was o large stream which flowed across 
Mudiinmati river. the north of what are now the districts of Nudidea, 


Jessore, and Furreetpore, rejoining the main stream ou the other sido 
» 
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of Furreedtpore. 4s tea sist whem ane eal ges ok a ot 
‘eceives the Kumar, the Kumar then reevived the Gorai, 2 cross-stream 
‘from the Ganges, and a little farther down it discharged 4 stream, the 
“Barasi, which towed sothward, while the Kumar flowed eastward. 
44, _ But when fis western exits became closed to it, tho wators of the 
Ganges began to pour down the Gorai, which then begun to swallow up 
the Kumar sod continue its course down in the tlireetion of the Barus, 
foaving the eastern part of the Kumar channel comparatively deserted. 
‘The Barasi was too small a stream to contain all this body of water, and 
the ourrent therefore opened up another channel on the west of the 
Barad, which channel was that of a mere khal, numed the Alangkhali, 
Barasi ie 9 contraction of Bara-masi, “twelye months’ stream’—a vari- 
ation even now occasionally used; and I think wo my infer from the 
distinctiveness of this name that the western channel, the Alangkhali, 
was not a twelve montlis’ stream. Tudeod, Ronnel’s map does not mark 
it us a continuous channel. 

22. The two channels united in the great marsh which anciontly 
eommpicd the site of Mokimpur pergunnah, wherg it was easier for then 
to willen out a bed for themselves, so us to make one great river, 

23, ‘The rocent formation of this great river is not e merv matter 
of argument or probability, It ie « fact perfectly well known in the 
Vicinity, being alznoet within the recollection of persons now living, Tt 
oovurred at the very beginning of the present centary, and it is remurk- 
ably that ot that time we find records of unusual jnundations over the 
country about Muhammadpur, which have clearly to do with the change 
then gomg on. Tho water pocring down accumulated in that region, as 
it had not yet formed a wide enough channel by whioh to proceed on its 
‘pourse, A few years of inundation and the work of erosion was 
perfurmel; the stream flowed on regularly, and inundation ceased 
to be perpotually recurrent. 

24, The new channel obtained the name Madhumsti (+ honoy- 
flowing”), that beg the name the lower part of it, that below the point 
where it received! the Nubagangs in the marsh just alluded to, used 
to have. Furthor south, where the stream became of « tidal charanter, 
it wan und i called the Baleshwar (“lord of strength"), and its estuary 
ja called Haringhutts (“deer-shore”). 

25, Even if the formation of this river were not so recent as to be 
within mon’s memory, there is another argument by which wo might 
prove it. The division of the districts into pergunnahs |s a very ancient 
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division, ond it was in existenon at the titue when we first hour of the ; 
country in history, Now, whore wo find a river marking the boundary 
between adjacent pergunnahs, wo may be sure that it was a landmark 
in very ancient times, or at least at the periodl when tho pergunoaha 
were constituted. The Kumar, the Bhairab, the Bhadra, the Kahadak, 
dividu pergunnahs for ulmost their whole length, eo that in that fue. 
we have proof that they were once lange streams. The Gorai and | 
Madlomati, on the othor hand, for almost their whole course, pass ' 
through tho hearts of successive pergunnahs,—Nuasratahahi, Sator, 4 
Mokimpur, Sultanpur, Selimabad. This could novor have. been tha 
ease if these rivers had been ut the tine of the pergunonh distribution ' 
anything approsching in size to what they am now. 

26, Tt is nocessary now to note the changes which the opening of — 
this great river hus caused in all the other rivers, uamoly, how the waters 
of the Gorai, breaking woross country, fill at « lower point the channele 
of ull thoae older rivers whiose heads have been closed. 7. 

97. ‘Phere is the Kumar river, which is filed by the Raliganga 
and scme other crossstreams from the Gorai- 
In the miny season so much water i thus 
rewived by the Kumar, that at Ramnagar, near Magurh, it dischargua 
part of its water back again into the Gorai channel, following, in thet, 
the ancient channel of the Knmar; thit:in the cold season, when hardly 
any water comes down the Kumar, the water of this oross-stremm ssf 
Ramnagur flows in the other direction, and brings down the water ofthe 
Gorai towards Magura, Thus, both when the rivers are full and when 
thoy are low, it is the water of tho Gorai, rathorthan that of the Kaman, i 
which comes to the confluence at Ramnagar, and pours down by what. 
was ones only & cross-stream, but now is a prinvipal river channel, tuto. 
the Nabaganga at Magursh. The mere names aro sufficient to dew 
that this was once only » cross-stream, for wo See-a channel, called the — 
Muchikhali, joining two parallel streams, the Kumar and Nabaganga 5. 
and thers coald never haye been this arrangement of names if the waters 
had always flawod sa they do now, in one coutinuons river down the 
Kumar, across by the Muchikhali, and then down the Nabagangs. 

28 Tho Nabagangs, then below Magurah, now derives all ite. 

water from the Goral, through the above channels, _ 
ee Above the point where this water pours into i, 
the Nahaganga iteclf is a «mall silting up stream; benoath this point it 
is worthy of the name of « river. 
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mince 
20, Like the Kumar then, the channel of the old Nabagangs 
carries the waters that have come from the Gorai ns far a Nabli, 
and there similarly: it divides into two parts. One part flows soutl- 
by its oll course past Lakshmipassa, the other breaks across 
country by « channel, also called the Muchikhali, into the Chitra, which 
TGs Gesttal. 

80. Of the original formation of this Muchikhalli, the following 
Foematiin of the Mucti- 0rY ie told. At one of the villages upon this 
bball. khal there lived last contury » vary wealthy 
mercantile family, who bad some hundreds of boats tewding upon 
all.the rivers. At that time there was no khal here af all, but these 
merchants wer desirous that their many boats ehoulil be able to 
come to their house. Fearing opposition to the outting of » channel 
from the river to their house, they oollected a lot of men, and in tho 
edurse Of a single night they had united the Nuboganga and Chitra 
rivers by « khal. Tho house in which they dwelt, and in which 
their descendants now live, stands out still very prominently on the 
bank of the khal. 

Bl. This khal, small enough once, his now’ the size and aspoct of 
@tiver. It is year by year widening out, because the other exit from 
the Nabaganga is becoming closed. The channel ander Lohagara, 
which used to convey the Nobaganga waters into theo Madhumati, 
has, during the lust ten yours, hocome completely cloned, exoept during 
tloods, a0 that all the water which comes down the south-eastern channel 
tiust find its way down tho Bankuns, toward Khatia, But this eoath- 
eastern channel itself is tending to silt up, so that tho greater part 
cof the waters of the Nabaganga discharge themselves through the 
“Mouphikhali inte the Chitra. 

82. Tbe Chitra then onrries on these waters, which have, na wo 
Sis cales have stated originally, come from the Gurai, and 

spreads them over the bheel country of Naral and. 
Khulna, whonee they find their way by many channels into the Athars- 
banka or tho Bhairab, 

33. The Athorubanka (“eighteen bends") is also itself'n stream 
which brings the waters of the Madhumusti into the Bhairab, So 
abundant is the supply that it brings, that it not only fille all that part 
of the Bhairab which lies south-east of Aluipnr, but turns back the 
Bhairah from Alaipar to Khulna, and drives all its wator uwsy from: its 
own channel down the Bupsa. 


at 
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84. ‘Thus, then, the wholé river system has Teen changed; the 
mes many rivers that used to flow from north-west to 
south-east have now their hoads closed, and the 
Mailhumati sends te waters across their paths, changing the eross-streama 
into principal streams, and determining a general south-westward flaw 
of the rivur uurrents. 
25. ‘The work thatis at present being accomplished by the Madhu- 
Diliaic’ flemuiioe—yro- muti it is easy to trace, When thy rainy season 
$00 Ange fills the rivers, the water of tho Madhumati pours 
in over its hauka, inundating all tho country whioh fies between the 
Nabaganga and the Madhumati. This trict ought, secanling to its 
original: formation, to drain ont south-onstward; bat as the water 
éomes from tho north-east, and operates first upon the east of it, 
the channels there silt up, and the water is more and more pent 
up within the bheels. Cultivation is decreasing there at present, 
boduns the heels aro more and more overilowed each year, Wher 
tho Madhumati formed, it carried forward at one bound the formative 
enorgy from the weet of the district to tho east of it, und there 
neoossarily exists a low tract of country in that pluse to which the . 


formation from the west or north-west had not rowhed when it waa ~~ 


discontinned, and to which the formation from the cast or north-oast 
has not yet reaphed. 

86. Lower down, as I have said, tho Bankana and the Chitra 
rivers varry the waters of the Maillinmati over the lower bhoel country. 
It will: bo many genorations before the effect of the rivers is seen in 
tho elevation of the Iand, but it is an effect which will fallow with 
certainty some time or other. 

a7. ‘There id one part of the low tract lying between tho old 
formation on the west anil the now progressing 
Anifcialimeriormon, §—¢- nation on the cost that requires special notice; 
it is the country south of Megurah, included between the Nabagangs 
and the Chitra, It ought to be flooded by the overflowing of the 
Nabogangs, filled by the waters of the Gorai, and so it isin part, But 
unfortuustely wo have adopted offoctive messures to prevent this. 
Within the last ton years it was found that the waters pouring down 
towards Msgumbh from the Gorsi and the Kumar wers flowing not 
only down the Nubagange, but were flowing up the Nabagangs ns fir 
aa Kasi , and there breaking inte the ecuntry to the sonfh, A 
river hod almost already beon farmed, when, im order to prevent one of 
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the indirect effects of this detorminstion of the current, namely, the 
tlestruvtion of the Magursh house, an embankment was thrown eros 
at Kasinnthpur. It hes saved the hous» perhaps, but it has dolsyed 
for many many years the natural process of the elevation of the fand- 
Had the embankment not been put ap, we would have seen & new river 
coming down from Kasinathyur to the Kathi channel, a mow contre from 
‘Which the silting up process in the delta might proceed This piooe of 
_-eountry now gets very little silt-lnden water from higher rivet The 
only channel that brings down to it any considerable quantity of water is 
one which, coming from the Kumar across the Nabaganga, noar Jhenida, 
pours southward by » channel known asthe Dhopaghatta cliaunel. 
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[IL — Traditions of Khan Jahan Ai—The rwine at Boghahat, 
Masjutkur, Se —AD. 7450, 


Soux of the earliest traditiow and some of the oldest rains in tho 
r Sar district of Jessore, connoct themeelves with the 
name of Khanjs Ali, who lived four centuries 
; 4 since; 0 long ago, that it is » matter of difficulty to find out exantly 
| who and what le was. So much is certain, both from the traditions and 


from the marke that he has left behind him, that hi came to the district: 


with @ large body of mon, and that he and his men resided for = 


Jong time in the digrict. This iz o matter, however, that oan best. 


bo discussed when we have first desoribed the traces which he has leit 
of his presence. : 

2 Tuins which there is reason to attribute to Khanja Ali are to be 

fund in yurious parts of the district; but they occur in the greatest 

- Vahundance near Baghahst, on the outskirts of the Sundarbans, thn plano 

“which is declared by tradition to have buon his residence. 

iF 3. From the bank of the Bhairab river ab Baghahat thers rans, in 

Sa almost a straight line, a brick-laid roud which was 

>. ! made by Khanja Ali. The bricks, which are anniller 

¢han those now used, boing about five or aix tithes equare, and lies than 

tercinches think, ure laid on edge toform the road ; theranre Bye equidistant 
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longitudinal lines, cach of two bricks’ thickness, and between these the: 
bricks are laid transversely, forming in all a brick road of about ten fect 
across, raised on a slightly elevated embankment. The surface is, as Is 
natural alter 400 years’ attrition, very irregular, and in most places the: 
embatikmout lis been partly washed away, carrying with it some part 
of the breadth of the brick road, Dat even now the road is continually. 
useil as such, thongh there appears to have been no dort of repair oflsoted 
for the last 400 years. 

4. Following this rood for about three miles in a westerly direction 

from Baghuhat, we reach the largest of Khanja 
a TuSetqumbos or “sisty Ali's buildings, the Satgummbar, or “sixty domes,” — 

This building presents to the east a face of massive 
brick-work, terminated at both aides by cireulartowers. Inthe centre 
is u large doorway, and at each side of this doorway, arranged at equal — 
distances, are five snuiller ones; in all oleven doorways, ull being of the — 
peinted-arek form. Above the doorways the face of the wall isa little - 
deeper than it is in the intervals, and the wall is dotted with circles, 
by way of ornament, Entering by tho doarways we ind ourselves in 
a large hall, whose dimensions aro givon by Buboo Gour Dass Bysick 
"(who visited and desorihed the place) us 144 by 96 fect, Tho pillara 
which support the roof, of which there are ten rows of six oooh, divide” 
the spsce into eleven sisles lengthwise and seven aisles crosewitt 
The oleven doorways are of course opposite the aisles, nnd, in fact, as all 
four sides of the building are penetrated with doorways, there is one at 
each end of each of the aisles. ‘The central aisle, that which is entered 
by the large doorway mentioned above, is howover closed at the western 
end by an erection of stone. This was the place of prayer, the worship- 
pers of course worshipping towards the west. On tho north side of tho 
contral aisle are the remains of two emall platforms of brick; one near 
the etoue altur just described, which was for the worshippers, and ono 
near the doorway, the place where it is said Khanja Ali eat to 
transact his business; for this large hall was both a place of business and — 
a place of worship, and even the altar served worldly purposes, for 
two holes are shown in it where Khanja Ali kept his boxes of monoy, 

5. The roof is composed of seventy-seven cupolas or domes, 
(eloven rows of seven), supported by arches onthe pillam Ieneath, 
It is all very massive, but the pillars aro novertheloss very thin, not — 
more thun 1} or 14 feet square. The pillars were apparently originally 
built of grey stone, encased in brick; ‘but in all, except one or two, 
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the brick-cssing has fallon away, and hence the eppurently light 
"stricture of the pillars Each pillar shews two or three of these grey 
wtonce placed Gne wbove the other, and out quite smooth ; and abont 
sight fect from the ground, where the arch springs which sapporta the 
oupola above, thers is a sort of capital, 

6. At the four orners of the building four small towers riso n Tittle 
nbove the roof. The two which ure an the front ure sscandihle by wind- 
dng staironsee from the inside of thy bailding, ono of these being called 


‘the andhar kotha (“dark building”), and one the roshan kotha (Tight 


building”), 
7. Eseopt that. the tops of tho towers are dilapidated, the reat of the 
muitsanry isin good onler, and with mere surface rypair would make what 


i 


wottld #ven now be called a grand publi luilding; the roof, however, is 
covered with « forest of jungle, which completely olwcures ifs form. 

& ‘Tho inside is kept clear by an old man, who gets = fow pice 
fremi the pilgrims who travel to the place. During the méla or fair 
held every year in honor of Khanja Ali, it is usod as a dwelling-placo 
by muny hundreds of the visitors, who oan find within’ ite ample 
Uimonsions abundant scoommodution. ‘The nutives rgand the structure 
xs Covernmuut property, and it is considered that Goverument, when it 
established the sul-division af Baghshut, should haye used for its 
purposes the building whenes:the eountry was riled 400 years ago. 

9. There are trades of o large wall which once surrounded, the 
whole building, and the entrance to tho enclosure 
within whioh it stands is even now by the ancient 
archway which formod part of this wall. 

10,. I:rowdiately at the back ofthe building thore is a very largo 
tank, which dates back to the same time, Khanja 
Ali always dug tank whore he erected a building. 
11. Ats distance along Khanja Ali's high road of about a mile 
and # half from Beghaobst, o side road strikes off 
to the south, and takes us to others of Khanja 
Ali's Wuildings. The road takes us up sn astificial mound, and 
fhrough a gateway in the wall which surrounds tho whole of the build- 
ings. Within this enclosure there is another smaller one, also sur- 
‘rounded by a wall, and within thie ix the mosque which contains the 
tomb of Khanja Ali. ‘This structure appears square in the outside, but 
octagonal in the inside, and the roof of it is one large hemispherioal 

domo, with an ornamental pinnacle standing out at the top. The 
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‘The masaque of the bomb, 
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dimensions of the building are, according to Baboo Gour Dose Bysack, 
45 foot square (this being therefore thy diameter of the dome), and it 
is 47 feat to the top of the dome. 

12. Khanja Ali’s tomb ooonpioes the eentre of the mosque, and it 
is marked by a tombstone—a stone five or six 
feet Jong, and of rounded top, Inid upon three 
steps. ‘Tho stone is covered with Arabio inscriptions in relief, and the 
horizontal face of the two highest steps (which are also of stone) bear 
similar inscriptions. The lowest step, and the floor of the hall, are Inid 
with hexagonal encaustis tiles, but the floor is very much broken ‘up. 

13. The stone used in the construction of the tomb is the same 
grey stone which is used in the pillars of the Satgumbaz. There is no. 
stich stone to be found in all the Gangetic delta, und the tradition is 
that Khanja Ali had it bronght from Chittagong. But whence came 

the masons who fishioned and engraved it ? 

: 14, Imniedintely to the west side of this building, and outside it, 
thers is another tomb, lying like Khuanjn Ali's, 
north and south, fashioned exactly similarly, but 
lwaring no inseriptions. It is a cenotaph, and can be entered by a door 
leading heneath the tombstone. I did not go down, and could not yerify 
what I was told, that there wers inscriptions invide. ‘This tomb is that 
of Muhammad Taher, the dewan of Khanja Ali. Ho is known in 
Bengal by the name of Pir Ali, and was a brahmin who had adopted 
the Museulman religion. His zeal for roligion is celebrated to the 
present day, and he gives his name to @ certain sect of Hindoos, though 
how he dove so I do not exactly know. 

15, The mosque and these two tombs arm all that is within 
the inner quadrangle; bat just west of it, and 
within the oater enclosure, is another building 
similar in structure to the mosque but emailer i dimensions. It is 
said to lave been used by Khanja Ali, when he dwult here, i» bis 
cook-howse, 

16, All these buildings are in good repair, except eo far an the 
. surface goes. They aro all in charge of two 

so fogirs, who keep up the worship at the mosques 

ind who use the oook-house a4 stich, They claim descent from Khanja 

Ali, Int acknowledge thoy cannot trace it; but they have rights in the 

place, for they hold some 368 beegahs of Inkhiraj land, appropriated 

to the service of the place, and coming down from « very long time, 
© 


‘Tae tombs, 


Tir Ali's tomb, 


Cook-haram 
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There were lurger lands once, and there werw also Innds attached to 
the Satumbae; but these were resumed by Government while the 
B08 beagahs were reloawd. The tomb is-also a great place of pilgrimage 
for devout Mahomedans, and people come from 4 long distance to 
make their vows ut Khanja Ali's chrine. 

17. Immediately to the south of the buildings T have described, 
and in front of the mosque, which thoes south, 
is a very lange and very finn tank Baloo Gour 
Dass Bysack measure) its water at the height of the dry season 1,500 
feet square. Its depth the fagirs coulil not tell me, for thay say no boat 
ever goes on ite surfuce. Near the edges it is certainly very shallow, 
but the water is ulways good. 

18. There are in the tank eight tame alligators, of which one 
a only is large. They come at the fagir’s call to 

a the phat that leads from the water to the door 
of the mosque (o fine broad ghat, now somewhat dilapidated, but 
till tho largest und widest by far in the whole district), and take food 
from the fagir; not from his hand however, for they might have 
some difficulty in regulating the fierce snap they make at their food, 
‘wo us to make it avoid taking also the’ foodor’s arm. It ia chiefly by 
the offerings of pilgrims, or the thankagivings of those who have 
made & suocesful vow at the mosque, that these alligators are supported. 
This have a grand food once a year at the fair time, but at other times 
are not so well off They do not oat cach other, but apparently do 
not live on very friendly terms, and it seems to beono rule of their 
peiety that not more than one should grow big at ono time. "The prewint 
Jargy one remained small for years, untif the last king alligator was 
rn to his fathers. 

19. ‘The alligators of course aro ancred, for they are the deacend- 
ante of Khanja Ali's, and it is through his sacred influence that they 
obey the fagir’s calls, Tie had two alligators, who were called 

and Dholupar (“black-side” and “white-side’), and when 
ww called them by their names they would come to hint from the 
remitest corner of the tank. So their descendants, the alligators of 
the preeent day, hear and obey the samo call. 

20, The story of these buildings is this: Khanja Ali lived first 

apps oh ae at the Satgumbaz, but when he was oli! and near 
tho end of his days he asked God whorv he should 
go to die and tw buried. God pointed ont to lim this place, and so he 


Tank 
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came here, srectod the mosque ard tomb fir himself, and dug o tank, 
as he always did beside his buildings It is said that in excavating 
this tank lie had dug very deep indeed, and yet failed to find any 
water, ‘Tho diggers ut last dug out a Hindoo temple, into which 
Khanja Ali entered and found a devotee sitting inside. Him he 
asked for water, and the devotee at onco caused the fountains of the 
deep to gush forth in such abundance, that it was with difficulty that 
Khanja Ali and the diggers eseaped in time to the ‘bank. The 
devotee's temple is fabled still to. exist at the bottam of the tank, but 
it has been -svon only by one man. This wasaman who one day, 
thounted on w tree on the edge of the tank, was cutting its branches. 
All of a sudden he criod out, “ Hallo! there is the devotee waking!” 
and the momeut he said so, the branch on which he stood snapped, and 
he fell down and died, His body was buried close by, within the 
Precincts of the mosque. : 
21. The legend of the tank ix a curious one in one respect ; it is a 
Mahomedan fable, though its subject is Hindoo divinity. | 
22, Tho buildings deseribed, thongh the moet complete, are by no 
+ a means the only remains of Khanja Ali to be 
found in this place; for a two or three miles 
round about the country is full of ruins that date back to his time. In 
‘passing slong the road I have deseribed one sees several ruined 
mosques, some of them similar in structure to the mosque of the 
tomb, some simpler. ‘The-people who reside near them sey that there 
are in all 260 mosques aud $60 tanke, and that they were onlled 
by the names of Khanja Ali’s leading men—Dakbtar Khan, Dkhtyar 
Khun, Alam Khan, Soadst Khan, Ahmad Khan, Deria Khan, and 
#o forth. ; 
24. The road whieh I have desoribed is the one which shewe most 
att oe of its original structure, but I saw two or Uhrwe 
others leading off from it at right angles, and T 
am informed that Khanja Ali’s rouds crop out all over the region round 
abut, One of those I saw ran right through the village of Basabari, 
Glose to Baghahat, being in fact its principal road. This road, jt iy 
said, lod right on to Chittagong; and I was told, though T cannot say 
with what truth, that fragments of it were traceable even at places fay, 


distant from Baghahat. Khanja Ali made this road in order to goto: 


visit.a groat fagir at Chittagong, whose name wae Baxid Bostan, They 


say that ho bridged the rivers and khals in the way, but probably they 


ty 
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meats Only the smaller ones (for the Megna was, I should imagine, 
Wwyond even his engineering skill), and that long after the Nawab 
Jongir Khas, who need part of the road in » journey from Daca to 
Culoutta, broke down all the bridges. 
F . . . * . . * . 


24 Leaving the Boghahut ruins for o while, let us describe 
(Fiat 11) 


25, When, in tho extension of cultivation into the Sundarban forest, 
some people wore clearing the jungle along the banks of the Kabadak 
river, at a point about six miles eouth of Ghandkhali, they eame upon an 
anciont mosque, close by the'river bank, and they oulled the village by 


the name of Masjidkur, “the digging out # raosque.” 


26. ‘The building thus found proclaims at the firet glnney that it 
owes ite origin to the same hand which built the 

— Tho principle of stricture fs the 
same, only instead of a breadth of cloyen. domes and a depth of seven, 
we hav» hero o breadth and depth of three domes only, or nine invall. 
Those aré the same massive walls, for they aro shont six feet think; o 
large contr) doorway ix beneath the middle dome on nck: side, and 


two amuiller doorways ou each face, one on each side off the contral ane. 





But the building itself appears to the eye of no tunssive structure, that 
the doorways seem dwarfed out of all proportion to the site of the daos, 
Aw in the Satgumbas, so hore also there ari four towers at the four 
corners of the buildings, but none of them appear to be nscendilile ; 


und the wills shew in several places tho samo little ciroluts traced on 
the fice of the brick which are used to orumment thi Inger structure 


noar Baghahat. : 

27. ‘Inside wo find of course only four pillars supporting the roof, 
exe nt each of the four interior depending usps of the urches which 
support the nido.domes, Tho west, or rather the north-woet side, I 
ahould have mentioned, hua no doorways like the othur three sides; hut 
Joakng from the inside, we find, at the places whery the doorwaya should 
be, three “ litubars”” or niches,—the places towards which prayur was 
made. The building is clean in the inside, ond ie wll in very good 
state. ‘The tops of the sorner towers ure fallen away, but the test of 
{he masonry looks as if it could stand for ages yet. ‘The roof, too, is 
kept clean, no junglo being allowed to grow, exonpt a little graas aly ; 
and thus we see not oly the forme of the nine dines, Lut 'the temesy 
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work along the upper edg> of the foar faves, As in mont of these anojent 
buildings, the middle part of each face stands higher than the sides, 

28. The pillars ary made of stone—and here I come to a some- 
sige about to om what inexplicable part of the matter. Like the 


Satgumbas pillars, they are formed by placing two 


or three long stones perpendioularly i in line, but they show none of the 
same regularity. Instead of rising out of the ground upon symmetrical 
buses, they rest upon one or two similar long stones laid horizontally upon 

the ground, without regularity, and not oven at the same hight: if is 
dono us one would set up such stones roughly, and for a temporary 
purpose, Most of the stones are of tho same grey stone we saw at tho — 
Satgumbaz, but there are one or two of « redder color, und one ortwo 
speckled. stones among them, Thay are all out in some sort of pattern, 
either square, or with» hand, or with a groove upon one aide, Two stones | 
shew the sume device, four tassels as it were dependent upon fhe four: — 
edges; Int these two stones are in two different pillars, and ure reverse 
ways; that is, the taseels hang up in out and hang down in the other, 

29, So far therefurn is clear: theap etones were not brought there, 
and wore not fashioned, for the purpose they at prosent fulfill. They 
belonged to some other structure, and thoy were taken from it, or from 
its ruins, to form pillars in this mosque. 

30, Now, in the adjavent village of Amadi, where Dshall presently 
deseribe some other remmins of Khanja Ali’s, there lies, and hae lain 
during all the memory of the prosent generation, # qylindrical pike of 
grey #tone about two feet long. Its ends are squared, and its elroum~ 
foronce cut into twelve fucots, Round the middle of it is a high band, 
and at either the bottom or the top (I cin not sry which) there i 4 
device, alternate triangle and square, carried round the twelve “facut. 
This ston, whatever jt was moant for, came from a long distance. away, 
for no such stone can he found for 160 miles round, and there ia no’ 

other building suiae for which it pould lave been intended, coo only 

the mosque 

al. seem admissible to explain what I have 
stated. Hither fie tuilder of this mosque, finding some ancient 
struoture in the place, aud having no stone of his own to work with, 
Tilt the mosque with temporary pillars tuken from this more ancient 
structure, intending afterwards to provu and fashion and substitute 
other stones, af which wy Bud one now lying in Amadi; or the Tuiild- 
ing being properly finished, some Vandals of later times took away its 
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pillars for their own purposes or for somo other temple, leaving Wehiod 
them only the ono wo now find in Amadi; and either they or the 
worshippers at the mosque put up the pillam we now find, using for the 
purpose the staves af the gateway, or of some similar ervetion clave by. 
The lutter theory ie the one I incline to. Tt seems to me impossible 
that a mun building what mnst thet have been so fine » mosque, anil 


a man capable of building the Satgumbez, would begin by laying down 


pillars that srw mere patch-work compared with the rest of his building. 


It in also extromely improbable that, mnelent a# the mosque itself is, 


tho builders of it should have found in #uch a place as the Sundarbans 
® still more ancient structure, and should have. used its elements in their 
own work, 

#2, In fuvor of the explanation I give, it may be mentioned that 
there uro clear traces of u wall whieh once enclosed the mosque, and in 
which thure must have been a guteway. The removal of the old 
ppillurs, and the substitution of new ones, is not so impossible a task as 
may at firet sight appear, for the whole structuro is so massive that it 


gould easily support itself without the pillars. The present pillars 


inileed are so aninll, und eo weak in construction (one being sotunlly 
dent in the middle like an elbow), that they ean bear but = small part 
of the weight of the roof. Still I'am not content with the explanation, 
‘thoniyh tho facts certainly demand explanation of some sort. 

$3. Some of the faces, and some of the corners of the pillar stones, 
show marks of considernblo attrition; and os in their prosent position 
they nre little liable to attrition, or nt ull events whatever attrition they 
now suffer woulll be distributed regularly, and not #0 capriviously ns we 
find it the case, this is another evidence of their having once formed part 
of another structure. A fable has been invented to account for the 
wearing away of tho corner of one pillar at a point almost out of reach 
it at present stands—Tiero iso fairy who comes at night and rubs 


“herself upon the pillar, and it is she who has peliiel psy y tho comer, 
way. 


L cannot find that she has over revealed herselfin any othhe 
Bi The mooque is «till used na a plaoo of wont by the residents 
a in the vicinity. On the day of my visit thure 
~ owas « grad service there, for it was the T’d-ul-iitr, 
the breaking of the Rarmagan fast. Tho mulla, who stood in front, read 
the servive—apparently first prayers and then lesson—to the crowd, 
who remained in silence, oooasionally changing position and Intoning 
at the same time some response. There were viands presented at the 
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altar, and T was told that they aries prenatal 50) ths nes Se aa | 


Ali, to whom they attributed the erection of the mosque. 
34, Esta cn Mme Hosig( Aso seman ths nies 
is the village of Amadi, where there are other 


Tromty at Acumut relics of Khanja Ali, Close on the river bank 


are two tombs, placed Jengthways, north and south: they are said te be 


the tombs of Burn Khan end Fateh Khun, father and son, followers of 
Khanja Alii The tombs are no doubt ancient; but at first sight T 
would not have dated them back 490 years. The northarn one: te DW. 
falling into the river. 

36, A little farther south is a raised pice of land with o brick 

foundation in it.. Two or three «mall tanks and a 
ee ma long artificial trench surround this olovation, and 
the place is stated to mark the cutcherry of Bura and Fatah Khan. 
Farther south still is a very large tank, onlled the Kalkixliggi; it is 
now m mass of marshy jungle, but the surface included within ite high 
embankments measured, I was told, 100 beegahs (a square of 1,200 
foet a side). The tank has no masonry ght, Imt in the centre of each 
of thé four sides rises m cluster of tamarind troes, Coming back to 
the river bank at a point o little farther up than the tombs, we 
pass another large tank whose name is Hathi-banda (* elopliant- 
binding”); like the former, it is far on its way to ruin, but it still 
contains awect water. The stone I have montidned shove lies not fur 
from this tank. 

37. Ibis strange that theso two largo tanks have their length 
north and south. This would be an argument for their Hindoo origin 
swore not the tombs and the mosque, which are no doubt connected with 
them, so distinctly Mahomedan. 

88) Cldse to the mosque there are two or three small tanks, but 
they deserve no description. 


e above as the principal traces of Khanja 






‘eenttored over the district. Of the connection 
between Khanja Ali and the ruins at Baghuhat and ot Mugjidkur, of 
eourse no doubt can exist; but in the othor cases 1 have been tempted to. 
think that it arises only from « desire to explain every thing ancient by 
nttaching it to the most ancient name known to the traditions of the 
district. It must be remembered, however, that there are few things 


“but there are a few other marke of him 


ee ee 
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that atrike an inquirer more than the localization of traditions such as 
these T ani narrating. Names und traditions seem te be ardly Inown 
beyand the circle where they sprung up; and when we find Khanja 
“Ali's name known $0 far north as the town of Jossore, we niny deem it 
pretty cortain that the loon) tradition attached to lis name arises from 
some connection which he had with the place, and not from the 
orbitrnry appripriation of a hero who belongs to another part of the 
country. » 

40. Tt ik also very mach in fevor of the reality of Khanja ATs 
connection with the plices I am. about to note, that all the places fall 
in one fine, apparently the Tine of march from the north-west of the 
istrict down to Baghuliat. 

41. Thore is first of all Bars Bazar, ten miles north of Jessaro- 
There are some ruins here, but they make no 
great shew, and I have not had an opportunity te 

examine them in detail. There ure also some tanks, ond at least a very 

Jarge one, and it is said that in and around Bar Bazar the whole 

nomber of tanks is six score and six, These are all put down to 

Rhanja Ali, and this place was ono stage of his journey to Baghahat. 

This, however, is very doubtful. (See note to chapter XXXTX) 

42. Next, in Jessoro itself, we find the shrines of two oll peers, 

—_ or Mussulman sages,—Gharib Shah and Bahram 

| ‘Shah, ‘The shrine’ of the first is just beside the 
— colleetorate, a place whore Mussulmans make # silaam ns they pass 
ulong the rowd; the other's chrine is a little distance off, in the, diree- 
tion of the cemetery, Gharib and Bahram Shah were companions of - 

Khanja All, and it is said that whon he was coming this way le sont 

theta ahead to prepare food for him ot Jesore. When he came op 

it was not ready, and he thereforo left them behind when he went on. 
"They remaining erooted shrines; and aa they wore, like Khanja Ali, 
mon of great picty and divine power, peopli resorted to then, and 
even tow resort to their shrines, to pay their vows and make known 
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their wishes. a 
+ "43, ‘Therm is a linge tank at Ramnagar) four milue pouth-nast 
; of Jeseore, which I have also heand connueted 


with his name But the people who live near 
it know nothing of it, and the tank itself, being a north and south 
one, is too pronouncedly Hindoo, 1 do not think it has anything to 

~~ do with Khanja Ali. 
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44, Tn several places nlong the bank of the Bhairab there are 
er inp, ‘*TaOeS Of un old rond, raised upon a pretty high 
ee Gatankmont, bat ot ‘motailed or feisk-laid Hh 
those near Baghahat. Portions of this road T have seen in and near 
Nimai Ray’s bazar (Senhati) and Sen's bazar (Klmlna); in fact, both 


these burs ars partly built on the road in question; and between 


Ben's bazar and Sholepur, except where in some parts it is destroyed, 
it forms the curront road. Three or four yoars ago, one Madan Bawali 


repaired that part of it above Nimai Ray’s bazar which connected 


thit boxer with Digulia (his house) and Barkpur, At Son's basar it 
apparently crossed the river, and then proceeded down towards Baghahut, 
and traces: of it-are found four miles down the river, opposite Alsipur, 
This road is known ns Khanjy Ali’s rad, and it is ssid to be the road 
by which Khanjo Ali and his men came through tho district on their 
way to Baghahat, making the road as they went along. 

45. I have not myself seon any other trices of Khanja Ali, 
but Tam informed that there exist such in Abhapnegar on the bank 
of the Bhuairab, and in Subalhara in Naval, The first of theses two 
places is on the line of march, the second is fur from it, 

> . . * 7 * 
46. Who was Khanja Ali, or, to use his full name, Khan Jahan 
Ali, the centre of all these traditions? The 
inscriptions on lis tomb tell ue only these fiity 
abont lim, that he was a stranger in the land, and that he died in. 


Who wna he? 


the Mahomeftan year 863, 42, AD. 1458, The works ho hos left | 
behind sufficiently show that he must havo boen a ruler of many man, 
With these facts all the traditions agree; for he is represented aa - 


entering the district and marching through it with « large body of 
men, insking his road us he went alang, and building mosques and tanks 
here end there, The Senhati people say he brought along with him’ 
sixty thousand diggora. 

47. The tradition both at Baghahat und st Masjidkur is that he 


A colorist of the San- fame to roclaim: and cultivate the lands in the | 
dartors 


Sundarbans, which were at that time waste end 
covered with forest, He obtained from the emperor, or from the 
king of Gaur, # joghir of these lands, and in scourdance with if 
established himself in them. The tradition of his outcherry site in both 
places corresponds with this view of bis position, and the fhet of hin 
undertaking such layge worke—works which involvo the nucessity of 

D 
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supporting quite an army of laborers—aleo pointe fo his position aa 
recoiver of the renta, or ehief of the oultivators of the soil. His works 
in their naturw correspond exactly with those that a century or two later 
wert undertaken by other great zomindars, 

48 The pergunnal: neur Baghabat, whore all these works are found, 
is nemed Khulifut-abed ; and this nune is a vary ancient one, far it 
is given as ons of the asseeement divisions in Todarmal’s assessment of 
Bengal in 1582. ‘The meaning of the name ia “ reclaimed onthe part of 
thy emperor,” or “ by the emperor's command.” Tt seems to me that 
this name is ny small corroboration of our view of Khanja Ali's position. 
In 1578 Khalifat-abad, with other thirty-four pergunnahs: ineluded 
within its cirole of assessment, was assessed at Re 135,003. But it 
asetis to have extended north st leust as faras Naldi pergunnah, and 
perhaps ales still further west and north-west. It does not urgue that 
land worth Rs. 1,406,053 a yoar had been reclaimed from what we now 
regard as the Sundarbans, 

49. Another testimony mgarding Khanja Alj’s position Difind in 


_ the history Tam about to narrate of Raja Pratapaditya, He oume to 
- the country @ century later, and it is etuted that the land iad, before 


him, been oooupied by a Mussulman ruler of the Klan mue, 
«80. Such places ax Masjidkur wero likely gut-stations of Khauja 
Ali's, where his lieutenants carried on the same work, and oocupied the 
sani position that he himself did in Khalffst-ahol. Burs Khan and 
Fateh Khan were, as before eald, the names of his Houtonanty at 


Oi. Khanja Ali was a very holy man—whut tho natives call » 
(ee * bumirgi j that is, one who has, through his 
holiness, supernatural power. Mosques and tanks 
Without number are tho testimony he has left behind him of his 
existence; and the Satgumbaz, where apparontly he dwelt during the 
period of his greatuess, was both o place of worship and a qiluce of 
Uusinees. After ho had lived long time as a great zemindar, he 
withdrew himvelf from wordly affairs and dwolt naa figir in the place 
which, ae before narrated, had been pointed out to him wa the place 
whore ho should die. : 

52. As there seems to have been no one before Khanja Ali, so 
there seems to have been no one after him, 
find no tradition oven of his levying an heir to his 
grestness. I havo mentioned that the fhqire at the mosque of tho tomb 
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claim to he hi« deacenlunts ; but they have no history of thelr tenure of 
office, and it is impossible to ind ont whether it hus been cantinuows or not. 

63. It would seem, in fact, that when Khanjn Ali died, the work 

Tm oberon of ie had come to accomplish died also, The land 

he had reclaimed fell back inte jungle, to be 
aguin reclaimed at somo later date. It is to this that I attribute the 
fragmentary nuture of the traditions regarding him. Had the occupa» 
$5de:io# ‘thie land Ihe ealed cver:been ‘contiugas from hin tire no aaah 
wo woulll find many more traditions of him. But when the jungle 
spread. over the oountry, it buried most of-his history; and the new 
inhabitants, when they came, picked up and preserved only those 
fragmionts which were thrust in their way, Masjilkur, for example, hins 
been reclaimed, and has relapsed twice or thrice within this lust century, 
and its present ocoupation dates only from 1253. (1846). Nothing | 
tends to obliterate tradition so much as changes like these} and even 
where there is a continuous line of tradition, the abseneo among the 
natives of any spirit of inquiry tends of itself to. bury in fongutfihiees 
the unwritten history of the past. It is porfootly wonderfyl how « ir 
whole village oan live under the shadow of some ancient building such — 
as 1 have deseribed, and never ones trouble themuelyes to think or tu 
nak how it came there, or who it: was that built it. 

64. An annual méla, or fur, is hold on the grounths near the 
mosque of the tomb upon the supposed anniver- 
sary of the doath of Khanja Ali, the full modu 
of Cheit (March-April), ‘This fair is tho Iurgest, or one of the Jargoxt, 

! held in the Sundarhbans, The mosque Is alse 

continually visited by Mussulman pilgrims, come 
of them from Jong distances; many of these wre pilgrims making a 
round of suoh visita, who pass on from this to the shrine in Chittagong, 
the placw where Khanja Ali also is stated to have visited (para, 2%). 


- 
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[Norz—Ih 1807, Raboo Giiar Dose Brseck read te the Awintle Soctety an sccrunl of the 
tuildings nar Raghuhst, whisk T have dewrited above, Thery ary vos ox two paints of difwmmee 
Lotween any aeccant amd lila, whieh I notion heve : 

i] What the Diboo doscriber ad Khanju Ali's pleseare ground, « place in Taghahat Teelfy 
boheme, tf lyillewe, te a nme Leite thie thu Bhenje AU's, Jehall describe the thing eob- 
eoquenthy icite proper place (vhaptee LT), 

(2) The Fishes rrritee meamethat liffieratty the tulle of the tangy tank ; but every geek 
fatile has boro om three forma, 

(3) There be woo white mnnrhhe alvent the Wemks, sew are threw atry eriddem letters) it be all grey, 
ome, aivl the Ineeriptions aro imerely im relint The Palo tae meade oom imivtako in Mesoripe 
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IV.—Diatory of Raja Pratapaditya—Ovigin of the name Tessore-— 
A.D, 1580. 


An ascoount of Jessore would not be complete without reference to 
King Pratapaditya, Though the ruins of his buildings are now within 
the 24-Pergunnaks, T have not heen able to visit them or to collect 
the traditions which hang about them. I note therefore only that 
which seems to be historical about Pratapadityo, and my information 
has been obtained in part by the aid of Bahoo Pratap Chandra Ghost, 
who wrote a papor about this raja in the Asiatio Socisty’s proceedings 
of December 1868. 
2. Rajah Vikramaditya was onw of the chief ministers at the court 
RajeVikrucaditya bunts Of Gaur during the time of King Dand, the last 
pci alls Jeans ‘sovereign of Bengal, and also during one or two 
of the previous reigns. When Daud made rebellion against the omperar 
of Delhi, about 1574-74, Rtajo Vilramaditya, a prudent counsellor, was’ 
utterly opposed to the step, and knowing that rain would shortly follow, 
determined to provide himself a city to which he might retin. He < 
therefore obtained a raj in the Sundarbans, « place eufficiontly remote | 
and difficult of nocess, und he there established « vity, to which he — 
subsequently retired with his fimily and his dependants, Ho had- 
probably a very large following, for shortly after we find his family 
ak 
ae yo rN city Vikramaditya. gave the nome “ Yasohara,” 
which, the y being pronounced like a J, is the 
Onin nae vernacular spelling of Jessore, Tho name means 
“ glory-lepriving,” and I find it acnounted for in the following ) way, 
in o swall book, a popular history of Pratapadityn, which however 
is not, in its details nt least, of any reliability. When things 
“wery going against King Doud, and Vikramsditya wns just uboub to 
proceed to the sity which hoe hnd prepared for his retirement, Daud 
thought it woll to remove-to « place of safoty his wealth and hir jewels, 
anil asked Vikramaditya to take them with him to the new sity, — 
Vikram took with him so much of the wealth and adorumonts of Gaur 
that the splondour of the royal city was trinsferred to Jessoro, whom 
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name accontingly wae called “the depriver of glory.” To me this 
derivation seems somewhut strained, especially as the city must havo 
had some name before it was finished; and I om inclined to suggest 
another derivation, which, however, I have nowhero seen ascribed to the 
nie, In the only ancient Hindu inscription which, so far ue-T know, 
now existe in the district, that on the temples at Kanhaynagar, whivh 
will be desoribed in the next chapter, the Raja Sitaram Ray applies 
to tits olty the opithet ruchira,rucki,hara, “ depriving of beanty that 
which is beautiful,” meaning simply that beantifal things oompared with 
it no longer had any beanty. I think if possible, if not likely, that 
YVasohars hos a similar meaning and Sg enatae and is intetidexl merely 
to express the idea “supremely glorious.” 

4. The city thus founded is not the Teaches of the present doy, 
but will be found on the map not far from Kaliganj police station, in 
the 24-Pergunnahs district. 

6. Vikramaditya had ason whose name was Pratapaditya, and 

who was endowed with oll the virtues under the’ 
Apres wun, and this Pratapaditya suceeded bint in the 


possession of the principality of Jeseore. It is doubtful if Pratapadityn * 


waited for his father’s death, for he appears to have set up a rival city 
at Dhimnghat, close to thy oll Jessors, and to have taken possesion a 
 fittle time before his father’s death. His dominions, either those whioh 
he acquired by inheritance, or those which ho obtained by extending his 
inheritance, extended over all the deltain land bordering on the Sundar- 
dans, embracing that part of tho 24-Pergunnohs district which lies 
~-enst of the Ichnmati river, and all but the northern and north-eastern 
port of the Jessore district. The raja of Krishnanagur (Nuddea) was 
pepparetsty. the owner of tho Iands which lay on the north-west of 


" 

m6, It i ia stated that at that time Bengal, or more likely only the 

ftie revit ageinnt the ower part of it, was distributed among twalve 
emipens, such lords of principalities, who of dourie ‘allpaid 
tent and owed allegiance to the emperor of Delhi and the govartior 
under him of Bengal. Among these twelve lords Prutapadityn 
apparently gained the pre-eminence, and in time considered himenlf 
strong wnough to disclaim allogianes and refuse to pay his revention 
to the court of Delhi. During the whole of that time Bengal was in 
a very disturbed state, full of quarrelling and of robellion, so that the 
opportunity afforded to Pritepuditya was no doubt a good ane, 
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7. emperor sevoral times sent armies to subdue this refractory 

the Sundurbans gave Pratapoditya a strong position, and for 

n long time he bade deflunon to the emperor. The little history referred 
ti wbove makes him carry war into the open country, and fight the annies 
~ of Delhi in « placo distant far from his own fortress. But this is not 
at all likely; the war waged against kim had nothing of tho character 
of » general warfare, and the silence of the Muhomedan historians ~ 
regarding it mukes it likely that the efforts made to capture Prata- 
i eter Sine aa Sie el pees a 


8 Bones the familly xevords of tho rajes ot Chaathes, % appeate 
that Khan Azim, who was one of Akbar’s great generals, deprived 
Pratapaditya of somo of his perguunahs, for four of them were bestowed 
upon tho raja’s ancestor. It is possible, therefore, that Pratapaditym, - 
though ho was victorious over the imperial armies, and though they failed 
to fulfil their duty of capturing him, lost in the struggles part of his 
power and substance some timo befure he was finally reduced. 

"@) Dinsuooesetal as yet, the emperor now sent Raja Man Singh, L 
| sin, Mea singh cer his grost general, with a large force, to capture 

tunes [ratirpodit ya thy rebellious Pratapaditya. With great difficulty 
he sucooeded in storming his fortress and. taking him prisoner, and he 
conveyed him in an iron ouge towards Delhi. The prisoner, however, 
died oni the way, at Benures, 

10) Tho date of all théso events may be gathered trom the fast 
that Azim Khan was in power in 1582-54, and Man Singh was lender 
of the Delhi armies in Bengal from 1689 till 1606_-¢ ey 

11, ‘Tho nanio Jessore continued to nttach itself to the estates | 
tomate of tu vane Which Protapadityn had possessed. ‘The fisnjilar, 
Ieowcae. or military governor, who had chirge of them, 
and wh, as we shall seo, waa located ot Mirzanngar, on the Kal 
‘was Gniled the foujdar of Jessore; and when the head-quurtors of the 

district, which still diffored not much in its boundarie from whit i 
had boon in Pratapaditya’s timo, wero brought to Muruli, and thenee to 
Kusha (where they now are), the namo Jessare was applied to the town { 
where the courts and cutcherrice thua were located. The district is now, 
of oourse, fur from conterminous with Raja Pmtapaditya’s territories; but, i 
that is only becatine since 1786, tho date of its establishment, it bas been: 
mide to walfer changes of boundary 40 violent, that only half of what 
then was Jesscre is within tho limits of the district a* it now stands, 
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Vi— History of Raja Sitaram Ray—Raine at Mehammadpur— 
ALD. 1700, 


Ax tho poriod to which belong the events about to be narmted, 

Three simindacis in Jessore was ut least to some. extent o settled 
douiee. country. The present area of the district was 
divided chiofly among threes zemindaris The raja of Jessore held all 
the aouth, the mjs of Naldange held the xemindari of Muhammad- 
shahi, and the third zemindari, the subject of this chapter, including 
all Naldi and the groater part of Furresdpore, was called the gemindati 
of Dhusne. These three zomindars collected the revenues of the traota 
within their jurisdiction, und paid them over to the nawnb of Bengal, 
whose capital was then at Dacca. The boundaries of the xemindiyia 
probably had not much of definition, the country being lees extensively 
eultivated, and haying far less facility of communication: than now; 
pnd it is likely that, so far as the borders of their zomindarie went, the 
various rajas acted on the principle “that he should take who has the 
power, and bo should keep who oun." 

2. The vemindari of Bhusna came, whether by horeditary dosoont 
Fak tek es or by some other means, into the hanils of Raja 
 % : Sitaram Ray. Tho zemindari he held for fourteen 
yours, during which time he Wilt Muksmmadpur fur his onpital, 
and-adorned it with many fine buildings and tanks, the remains of 
which Lam about to describe. Before his time Muhammadpur ‘was 
not in existence, and its site was a mere rico plain, the expital being then 
prolubly at Bhuma, on the other side of what is now the Madhumati, 
but what was then only » small khal, the Along Khalili. A the 
beginning of this century, Mohammadpur wes one of thn chief towus in 
the district ; it is in fact only of Inte years, that iy sitice 1836, that it 
“Tins fillen from its high estate. “ : 
__ % Of the origin of Sitaram Ray morw than one story in current, 
The first story I shall narrate runs thus :— 

4. On the otier sido the present Madhumati river there is a 
. village, Harihernagar. In this. village Ritaraty 
Pare Na talook. He held also n jumma in: another 
village, Shyamnagar, alose to the present Mulummadpuy, One-day he 


. 
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was riding across from his village, Hariharnagar, to see this jumma, 
When his horse's foot so stuck in the mud that it could not be got out. 
So he made some men dig up the ground so ns to extricate the hatse'e 
foot, and in so doing they oume upon no triehul, or Hindoo trident: 
Digging still further, they foul it was the pinwacle of a temple, whieh 
they aceordingly proceeded to dig up, Inside the temple thay found 
the idol Lakshmi Narayn, which, bo it obeerved, is not a omrved stone in 
hnman image, but is merely a round stone of a certain ahupe, 

5. Lakshmi Nersyn is the god of good furtune; and when Sitaram 
was, in the manner just described, proclaimed the favorite of the goils, 
he wos not long in finding adherents Ho was himself an uttar-riri 
Kayath (an up-country kayath by caste), and over so miany: ue 
countrymen flocked to him, He either received thus, or he: previously 
had in his service a certain ginnt, a mighty man of valor, named 
Menahisthi, from his elephantine strength ; and this Menuhath! was, or 
became the leader of a troop of fighting men. 

6. Sitaram, strengthened by this novession, now planted Niet 
atthe place where Lakshmi Narayn had appeared. He founded i sorvin 
whioh lasts tothie day in the temple of Lakshini Naryn, and ‘he alse bailt 
® house for himself close hy. With the sid of his fittle army le 
commenced a war of aggression upon the possessor of the Bhuaana 
zemindari, and having obtained the eimindari, fortitied himself init, 
refused to pay ronty to the unwab, and lived in magnifinence on, the — 
produve of his lands, 

7 ‘The story T have narmted I esteem to be a perversion of the 
triv story (or the mom wuthentio legend at least). "The alleged wrigitt 
from Huriharnagur arises from the fact that some of hie desoeilante 
being thors, itis supposed that that wae his home. The finding of the 
buried temple is absurd, for the temple (which is alleged to be the 
original one) is far too high, and it has « flat top without any trishal, or” 
trident, and it bears, or bore, an inseription to the effeet that Sitaram 
erected it, For these and other reawme I consider the above atory « 
tere dilution of the original legend, which Tum now abut’ to relate, 
and which is probably nothing tnore than an embellishment of the 
truth 


4. In thjs part of the country thore were twelve provinces, and 
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the rajas of theee twelve provinves were (as was _* 


aes = mitch the custom in these days) rather temine in 


wniing to the emporor, or his nawnb at Dacca, the revenues nsnessnd 
z 
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apon them, Sitaram was accordingly deputed by the emporor of 
Delhi to “investigate” tho matter by force of arms, anid this duty 
he performed with such effect that he not only turned the twelve rajas 
ont of: possession, but installed himself as lord of their domains. The 
niwab now demanded from Sitaram the revenues due npon his Innds, 
Dat Sitaram refwsl to acknowledge his authority. He hold his lands 
from the emperor alone, and to the emperor alone would he pay his 
rents. My informants, who were anxious that Sitaram’s justios should 
appear in ol! his transactions, declared he never alsdlutely refused to 
pay his revenues; he claimed merely to pay then to the emperor, It 
wae admitted, however, that he collected a mvenue of a few lakhs of 
rupees, and as a matter of fact never paid one pice of it to any one. 
9, Of Sitaram's history after his acquisition of the zemindary, the 
0 eel legend has only one form. The nawah being 
refused his revenues, lnvied war against Sitaram; 


"At the latter, who hn fortified himself in Muhaminadpor, aod gnthered 


around him many soldiers and servants, chief of whom were Menahathi 
(mentioned before), Bakhtar Khan, Muchra Singh, and Ghibar Dalan, 


_ waa able to hold ‘his own against the nawab’s men, 


10. Then the nawab sont against Lim his son-in-law, Abu-t-tarih, 

tnd he had « battle with Sitarum’s men; but again 

Hepalitmesgent tho redoubtable Menahathi was victorious, hal 
slain Abu-t-tarib with his own hand. 

11, So the nawab now sent a more formidable force under his 

great general Singharam Shah; and he came to Shusna and established 

‘his camp there. Profiting by the experience of his predecessors, hie 


resolved to got Menshathi into his power firet before making an attack. 


Watehing for his opportunity ho at last eaptured him us he was passing 
the dhol mandir in the morning on his way to do what natives mostly 
do in the fields in the morning. Another scoount says that, receiving 
informution from a spy, he secretly crossed the river at night, and eaptured 
Monahathi sleeping at the “lion gato,” which was, aa will be presently. 


Aesoribed, the entrance to Sitaram’s citadel, and elose to the dhol mandie. 


12. Monahathi thus caught unarmed wus bound by his captarers, 

4 who kept him for seven ditys, belahouring hin: 
Made with «ticks and hacking him with swords. But 
Menaliuthi kept continually about him a wondrons drug, which waa 
buried: under the skin in front of his right shoulder; and ite virtue 
wis such, that though it could not prevent him from) foeling the pain 
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of the blows, it roudenad his body impenctrablo by either stick or sword, 


and willing rather to saffer death than o life of such pain, he at lust 
vonfessed the secret of the drug. ‘The influence of it could be got rid of 
only by taking him to the hank of the Ram Sagar (a linge tank about 
to We deseribed), plucking it out from his arm, and throwing it into 
the water of the tank. 80 they did, and so Monahathi died. 

18. It is narrated that fis head was sent to the nawah oat 
Moorshedabad, and that the nawab, seeing the 
huge head, snid—“A man like that you should have 
brought alive and not killed.” He directed the head to be taken hack 
to Muhammadpar, and it waa there buried, and » great tomb raised 
over it. The spat marked by the brick foundation of the tomb ix still 
shown, close to the north-east corner of the present bazar. 

44. When Sitaram heard of the capture and doath of his faithful 

og antar ask oath of general, ho kuew that his time too wad pome. 

He accorlingly went and surrendered 

ur, more likely, was- carried onptive, to the nawab at Daoos, who ihaked 
him ap in prison He lingered there for’ little time, but at Inst, whee 
ax otfiver of the nawab’s came to him and told him there was no hope, 
untl he was sure to be hanged, ho sucked ‘poison from a ring which, 
Hannibal-like, he kept against such emergencies, and so he died. The 
nawah gent for Sitaram to his durbar, but found that he had plaoed 
himself hoyond hie power. 

45. There is some confosion here between the nawab at Dacen 
and the nawub at Moorshedabad, It is however excusable, sesing that 
these events oecurrwd, ut the very latest, about 1712 or 1714 (A.D), limy 
than ten years after the transfor of the unwab’s capital from Daoea to 
Moorahedabad. 

16, The outlines of Sitaram's story ure given above; the detsile 
which are handed down respecting him attach themselves to various 
parts of tho rains that are found in Muhammadpur, and will be most 
conveniently related in donnection with tham. (See plate TIT.) 

17, There is frst the large quadrangle which encloses most of his 

) buildings within which he kept his soldiers, and 

“ss i within which was his own house. » It measures 
more than half o mile in each direction, and is surrounded on each sida, 
with an excavated ditch, the earth of which, thrown inwards, 6 used to 
raise the level of the quadmngle, and especially of the edges of it, leaving 
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as it werm a rmimp round it. The ditoh on the eastern and northern 
siden hus gradually filled in, principally through the influence of the 
river; but that on the western ¢gide is still full of water. On the 
southern side the ditch is of much more ample dimensions than on any 
other side; both itis much broader, and it extends westward far beyond 
the western silo of the quadrangle. It forms.a fine sheet of water, a mile 
Jong, looking almost like a river. By the earth obtained from these 
exenvations, und by that obtained from tanks within ita area, the level 
of almost the whole quadrangle has been considerably ruiszed—a work 
which in itself represonts an enormous amount of Jabor. 

18. - It is to this quadrangly that the name Muhammnadpur ismore 

The ranw Bfuiommed- Properly applied, for, Muhammelpur is not the 
pur name of any villoge dr mouzah. ‘Tagjanee is the 
nome of the mouzah within which the chief buildings are, and the city 
which sprung np whon Sitaram made this his capital spread over many 
others, as Naraynpurin the vast, and Kanhaynagor and Shyanmagar on 
the weet, ‘The name Mahammadpur therefore extends over all those lands. 

1%. The origin of the name is thie. At the place where Sitanun 
desired to builil his house, he found that an old Muhomedan fagir, named 
Muhammad Khan, had estublished himself Him Sitaram desired 
to leave the place, but he deolared that he would not.—ho would sooner 
he killed, However, on being pressed, he consented to go, provided 
his name were left aa the name of the plase; and thereform Sitaram 
gave hia new city the name of Muhummadpur. 

20. The chief entrance to within the quadrangle is, and prolably 
wae, at the south-east corner. Stationing ourselves here, wo sue, lookt 
northward, the high and broad ramp upon which stood the bazar, and 
at the southern ond of which, close to whore we stand, is the more 
meagre bazar of tho present day. Looking westward, we look qlong 
the river-like sheet of water which I have deseribed as forming the 
wnuthern side of the quadrangl+; and looking southward, wo see, 

Just outside the boundary of the quadrangle, 

ia ica Sitaram's great tank, the Ram Regn 

Dow 170 yours old, if is still the noblest reservoir of water in’ tho district, 
Its area I would estimate by sight at 450 or 500 yande from north to 
south, and 150 to 200 yards from enst to west; and it contains ranly less 
than 15 to 20 feet of water. It is the greatest single work that Sitaram 
hae left behind him—the only one te which he himsetf attached his own 
name “ Ram.” — 
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21. A tank like this has, of coume, its place in tho legends carrent 
a in the locality, and one episode connected with it, 
the death of Menahathi, we bave already related. 

Another story accounts for the making of the tank thna 

There was a woman—a widow—who lived close to where the tank 
now ix, and she had » boy whose nanie was Sita. Ono day she ws culling 
for her boy by his name, “Sita, Sita,” when Sitaram, who happened to 
bo pissing by, stoppod up, und pretending to take tho cull for himself, 
askeil the woman what she wanted with him; she of course explaitied 
that she wes only calling for her son. 

22. Now, Situram had one remarkable characteristio—whorever 
hidden. treasure waa, there his good fortune perpetually led him to 
fimd it, Pointing therefore to a Inu tree which overhung the widow's 
house, and under which his good spirit whispered to him that treasure 
wis buried, he asked the widow for how much ahe would sell it te* 
him. She ssid, “You are the raja of the place, you may take it at 
onoo.” After p little resistance upon both sides, he at length said: 
he would take tho treo’and would do for her in return anything — 
she woul like to have done. Sho replied she was badly off for water— 
wonld he dig a well for her? 

23. So he took the tree, and digging at the foot of it found the: 
treasury that was there buried, [Hoe handed it to Menahathi, who wae 
/standing by, and said to him,—* Toke this treasure, and with it dig 
a tank a2 long aa the fight of an- arrow.” The giant Menshathi 
placed himself whore the north end of the tank now is, and drow 
his bow ti shoot his arrow southwanl. The arrow sped away and 
lighted » thousand yurds off, in the village of Naihati. 

24. For such a display of strength Sitaram himself was not 
prepared ; and as to ent the tank #o long the village of Naihati would 
iteolf have been dug away, and. with it «ome brelinine’ lands which it 
included, he did not dig it eo far, but restricted it to its present length. 

25. The story, perhaps, is one which has gathered round an 
atomunt of the widow’s lands which Sitaram out away, and the braliming’ 
Janda whioh he did not. 

26. A quarter of a mile to the west of this, and just outside the 
quadrangle, is another tank of Sitaram’a Tt fs 
not one of unusnal dimensions, In the middle 
of itis an island on which waa once « howe; and this wae a sort of 
summer retreat of Sitaram’s—a place where, in the hot weather, he used’ 
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to come to seek the breezes blowing over the wide plain from the south, 
“From this circumstance be uamed the tank the Sukh Sigar, “the 
lake of pleasure,” 

27. Going northward from the Ram Segar, along the eastern 

ae ramp of the quadrangle, wo ane passing slong 

: what was Sitaram’ bazar, the ramp being made 

high and wide expressly for its uccommodation, By “ bazar” I refer 

_ to the purely trading part of the town: for, with the exception of it, 

Sitaram apparently did bot permit any bat his own dependant to live 

within the quadrangle. The urtiflcers, for example, all dwelt outside, 

on the enst. The harlots were an exception; their quarter was inside, 

noar the midille of the enstern romp, from which points road loads 

off into the middle of the quadrangle, where Sitarnm's buildings are 
almost all aggregated. 

28. At the corner of this road we find the ruins of » brick-built 

.. house, which is said to have been the old Kanunge 
, Rermngrenslerss: = ontoherry attached to the semindari. 

20. Proceeding along the road westward, towards the centre of the 
quadrangle, we pass between two tanks, now both docayed and become 
jangly marches, The southern ono is enlled the Padma or “lotus 
tank,” and the northern one, the Clhuna or “ lime tank,” because Sitaram 

Eee there the lime which he used in erecting his buildings. 
30. Aftor passing these we onter the oantral apace which vontaline — 
7 the rnins of Sitaram’s greatness. The find 
"Twp of ead building we come across is, however, not one of 
‘Sitaram’s, It is the temple of the idol Ramofiandra, which was 
© prvoted about the year 1500 by the Nattore raja, whow family had 
obtnined the zomindari after it passed ont of Sitarnm’s hands, It is a 
tec shnied Wailing: the upper. etary, beiig: smallar td mxieet- tha the 
lower, and each story having an arched verandah in front. ‘The building, 
Which is till in good order, contains nothing remarkable: It way 
endowed with certain rent-free lands, which ineliwled the jalkar of the 
Ram. Sagar, bat its endowments wore tesamed by Government. The 
service ia still curried on from the protite of these land, and is managed 
hy the «ame person who looks after the services in Siturm’s old 

at >. 

C the building just described is on the south of the road, and 
on the north side, in front of it, is an (pet apmoe, 


Whe ssauliz. in which is the “dhol manilir,” that is, the place 
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1e 


where drums are beat at the poojah of the full moon of Falgoon [the — 
dhol jattra), This ie « building of Sitaram’s time, and it is atill in 
good onder, the plaster work being ocunsionally repaired. The form of 
the building is that of a magnified sentry-box,—a pointed arched roaf, 
supported pen four columns plate square, these again dlevated upon 
& pedestal of three tiers, 
82. Next we pass between two buildings, the “ punyaghar™ on the 
north, and the cutcherry of pergunnah Nuldi on 
Zeniniest WME the south, ‘These do not date from Sitaram’s 
time, being buildings (now rained) which belonged to the zemindari of 
pergunnah. Naldi, when ite collections were made here, as they were 
up till thirty vears since, 

33. The next builling is one which extends some little distance 
Hiterem's citicivery and %? the north of the road we are passing along. 
Jail, The part of it nearest the rond was the euteherry _ 
where Sitaram made his volloctions and kept his zemindari accounts. 
The long extension northward was his juil—the place where he used to 
confine, “during plessure,” those ryots who did not or could not pay up 
the demands an them Of the outeherry, the “Chuakla,” us it is called 
(signifying # cuteherry for a circle of pergunnahs), the walls are still 

standing ; but of the jail it is possible only to trace the lines. 

34, Along the western side of this eutcherry and jail-khana 
extends a tank, at the further side of whick are 
the rnina of Sitaram’s own house. ‘The tank rune 
np close to the honse, and a wall, the foundations of which are 
still easily traceable, ran round the tank on the east and north sidds, 
enclosing it so us to be within Sitaram’s private enclosure. Thia tank 
wae used a4 o trensure-room. The wealth that Sitaram acoumulated 
was thrown in here until it was wanted It is said that groat wealth 
aven now remains buried at the bottom of the tank, beneath the grassy 
jungle which now fills it: and in modern days evidence of this wralth 
haa been found. In 1248 (1841) one Ram Krishna Chakravarti. cook 
of the naib of Naldi, was lucky enongh to find o bex containing 
{00 goldhnolutrs, which he sold at Re 20 a-pieco; and about 1861, — 
quite recently, » boy of the teli easte found in the tank a goti (brass 
goblet) full of mpoos. 

35, The Naral baboos, who for some time hol possession of the 
temple lands (dobuttar) at Muhammadpur, made diligent search in 
the tank to find any stray troasure which might he in it. They tried 


The treeeurs-tank. 


to pump out the water, but thero dwells a genius in the tank who 
frustrated their impious efforts. Every night the water rose as much 
a it kad gone down by the pumping during the day, and they had 


to give up, Another tank, which is close to these central buildings, 


and which has also the reputation of containing much treasure, was 
similarly unsuccessfully searched by the same zemindars. Tt is not 


improbable that wealth etill remains buried in thes» tanks, though, 
no doubt, by far the greater part of their contents was carried off 

when Sitaram was captured. 
36. Sitaram’s own house is unapproachable for the density of 
Wee the jungle, which has been allowed to spread over 
. almost the whole quadrangle. I oannot there 


fore say what sort of structure it was, except that it was of briek and. 
‘that it had a tower. 


37. The roid, immediately after passing in front of the ‘Chakla 
Sorel ia outcherry, passes under tho “lion gate” (singh 
darwaza), which admitted to Sitaram’s private 


“buildings. This gate wae once a large stracture, bat now only tho arch 
of it remains, The top of the arch is in the shape of ono-half of a dome, 


the hollow side fhoing outwards: 
38.. Adjoining this gate on the north, and therefire elosa to the 
eutcherry house, is the “punynghar,”’ that is, 
es tho place where the first colleutions of the year 
were minde—a half-roligious ceremony performed about Asear (June- 
July) in each year at the principul collecting place of the zemindari. 
‘This punyaghar is now nothing but a mass of jungle and bricks, : 
89. When we enter the * lion gate,’ we find ourselves in « little 
courtyanl, with throe buildings, one on each side, 
Tia net much larger than ordinary natives’ huts, but 
built of brick. That facing us is the malkhana, or treasire yoom uf 
Sitaram, and that on our loft side is the guurd-houss ‘Thess two 
buildings were used for these purposes by the rajas of Nattore, when, 
after Sitaram’s time, they obtained the zemindari. When, however, 


their zemindari of Naldi was sold up (abont 1800), the purchasers 


forcibly expelled the Nattors people from these houses, and they, obliged 
to erect 4 treasure-room for themselves, built the little one on the right 
hand side. All three are now in ruins 

40. Just sonth of the treamre-house there ik a anal gnteway 
coming down from Situram's time, through whieh we pass into a «nall 
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courtyard atthe back of the tressure-house, The Wuilding which her 
ba ec faces us an the west is a common Shib mandir 
{place of worship of Shiba), erected by the 
Nattore rajas. It ie mnoh in tho shape of # native hut, with its bent 
roof and verandah in front, opening outward by three arches, Tho 
Plaster over the brick-work is sculptured, but mnoh of it has fallen off, 
4L. Pacing us, on the north, and built on the bank of the tank of 
Westie we ed the treasure, which Jies close to usin this direction, 
is the amallest aud the oldest of Sitaram’s three 
temples, In shape it resembles the newer structure just described—a 
masonry erection in the shape and size of a native hut, with a verandah 
in front. The arches opening out of the verandah have, however, fallen 
down, snd an attempt has been mude to repair it by masonry of moh 
barbarian style that it would disgrace a cow-honse, The deity wore 
shipped here is‘ small idol, and is called Dasabhujé, “the ten-armed,” 
an epithet of the goddess Kali, The temple onoe boro an inseription, 
which has either been stolen, or, more likely, lies among the débria of 
the broken arches. The inscription, which was in Sansorit, ran thus:— 
Mahi, bhujarasakshannishike Dasablinj,layam 
Akiri Shri Sitérémajr4yena mandiram. 
“Tn tho year of the era oallod Shak, ourth-arms-tastesoarth, this 
temple, the abode of Dasabhuji, wae built by Sitaram Ray.” 
42, The date here requires come explanation. The Shak era is « 
sort of formal or sacred era, and the year 1 Shak 
| beeen TAD. The, dats ie-siven: in a eee 
enigmatioal manner, by tho words “ earth-arms-tastes-carth,” and the 
plan of the enigma will be seen from the explanation :-— 
“Earth” stands for one, for there is only ene earth. 
“Arms” mans tio, for every one has fro arms. 
* Tastes.” —Hindoos enumerate siz tastos: they are pungent, sour, 
saline, bitter, acid, and sweet. 
“Earth,” as above, reprosente one, 
‘The date is therefore 1 and 2 and 6 and 1; or, as we write i 
with tho largest, denominution first, 1621- 
This year began in April 1699. 
43, Passing on in the same dircotion westward, past the Shib 
manclir just described, and anuther smaller one, 


oo dilso of the Nuttore rajas, close to it, we find our 


selves in nnother courtyard. On the west and sonth sides it ix closed by 


f 


the “toshakhana,” «long shed, fronted with arches, in which in Sitaram’s 
time all the vessels were kept which had anything to do with the temple 
service, and probably profane vessels also, This erection is in ruins, 
44. This court is separated from the treasure-tank, on whose south 
Templo of ‘Lakshmi “ide we still are (for all these amaller buildings are 
close together), by the temple of Lakshmi Narayn. 
It fe on ootagonal structure with two stories, having a fiat roof, and 
has no pretensions to architectural form or beauty. In the upper story 
the god reposes at night, and for the day he is brought down to the 
lower story, whore he remains upon a couch. In front of him, and upon 
the same couch, ore two little idols of three or four inches high, Gobind 
and Lakshmi, who are probably his attendants. When I sew the temple, 
T-saw placed in front of the couch some guily-decked: vessels containing 
food and other offerings ; for the servioe ot these temples is still kept up. 
45, Tt is agreed by everybody that Lakshmi Narayn (which, ns 
1 have said, appears to the profane eye very like 
en eee ae ordinary romd-thaped stone) was found by 
_ Sitaram under ground. One legend of the finding of the stone, temple, 
and all, I have already nerrated. Another relates that Sitaram, when 
omit morning he went out to perform among the bushes matutinal 
functions, caw and picked up the stone. He brought it to the pundita, 
and they told him that it had all the marks of Lakshmi Narayn, and 
he therefore erected to it the temple we now see, Another story asys 
that Lakshmi Narayn himself revealed to Sitarmm in a vision where the 
* Narayn” was to be found, und that, going to the place indicated, ha 
extracted from the earth the buried god. 

46. There was a dedicatory stone upon thistemple, which has heen 
either stolen or lost. ‘The inseription on it (which was furnished tome, like” 
that of the Dasabhuji, by the superintendent of the temples,) ran thus:— 

Lakshmi,noréyanasthityai tark.ikehi.rnse, bho shake, 
Nirmitam pitripunyirtham Sitérémena mandiram, 
“ Por the abode of Lakshmi Narayn, in the ynar of Shak Logic 
this temple wna built by Sitaram for the sake of the 
beutitude of his father.” 

The (ate is thus read :— 

“ Logic.” —Thore are siz systems of logic, 

“ Bye.” —Eyos always go by firs, 

“ Tuate.”—As explained before, there aro ez tastes. 
* Earth.” —As shown abovo, stands for one. 
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Reailing this with the Jast figure, the thousands first, as we do in 
English, we have the date 1626 of the Shak era, which commenced in 
April 1704. 
47. It was of course solely through tho influence of Lakshmi 
Tefiwonee of Takehei Natayn that Sitaram enjoyed all his prosperity, 
and that Muhammadpur rose to le « great ity. 
Muhammasdpur has been since 1836 a scene of desolation, and unbelievers 
‘might attribute it to Lakshmi Narnyn’s waning influence over human 
affairs, But this is not the ease, and the faithful can account for the whole 
thing. The Lakshmi Narayn who is now worshipped at Muhammadpur 
is not, thoy say, the Simon Pure. When the Naral family had posses- 
sion of the service Innds, several years ago, they stole away the original 
image, and, substituting a false one, set up the real one at Naral, 
‘The natural consequenre followed nt once, A plaguo broke out that 
doesolated Muhammadpur, and prosperity followed the Nara! family, 
whose Innds, extending und extending, now form one of the largest 
estates in Bengal. 
48. Passing the Lakshmi Narayn temple, wo find ourselves elose to 
Sitaram’s house, which, as we suid before, is inaccessible through jungle, 
49. I have now desoribed all the buildings within the quadrangio, 
Ba the romains of whieh, mure or less complete, are 
still to be seen. The rest of the quadrangle ts 
for thé most part waste and jungly; but tho many bricks scattered all 
over it, and the mounds which one seer in every direction, show that it 
was once covered with buildings, probably those of Sitaram’s retainers, 
50, Besides the poojah in Falgoon which I have mentioned in 
eonnedtion with the dhol mandir, there was 
pelea act atiother great poojah which was established in this 
place by Sitaram, namely, the mth jitra Passing along the embank- 
ment on the inner aide of the river-like trench, which, as I have anid, 
forms the southern boundary’ of the quadrangle and extends far beyond 
it, there wns @ road which is still in very fair order. The “rath” was 
kept on it, near the bazar end, and on tho rath jitrs day Lakshmi. 
Narayn was brought from Sitaram’s house, and Krishna and Balarsm 
from their tamples in Kanhaynagar (which I am just about to 
describe}, and laid upon the “rath,” which was wheeled away to the 
western end of the road, staid the customary nine days, and wae then 
brought back. A recent lawsuit about the temple lands haa caused the 
“rith" to fall into disrepair, and for some eight years this annual poojah 
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has not taken place. But the suit is decided, and the “rath” will no doubt 
be shortly rebuilt, and the gods will have their annusl outings as bufore. 

51. When wo pass along this southern trench, beyond the limits 

Teepe of Kerleline. of the quadrangle, we finil the village Kanhay- 
(Phase nagar, which lies west of the quadrangle, Burind 
amid its trees and houses is # square of temples built by Sitaram, one 
of them being the finest building of the sort in the distro, 

52. This building—a temple to Krishna—is that on the west side 
of the pquare, snd therefore fronting eust. It ie a squnre building, with 
& tower surmounted by a pointed dome rising out of the midile of 
it, This tower ix as high aguin os the building, and is composed 
marly of the cupola and tho pointed arches. which support it. The 
front of the temple ahews a face gradually rising from the sides to 
the middio, and flanked by two towers which rise rather higher 
than thé roof The towera to the front present @ fice showing three 
arches of the pointed form, one above the other, supporting a pointed 
dome. 

53. The top of the front fnoe is, ay I have ssid, in the form of 

“o Nee the are of a cirele—higher in the middle then at 

tho sides. Beneath the top line, and parallel 
with it, two bands of ornamental tracery are carried across the fase, 
and between them a series of little soulptured sqnares, perhaps about 
twenty in all. Tho top tine is also itself ornamented, and, with the 
two bands noticed, occupies aliout @ quarter of the height of the front. 


Beneath these the face is divided into five equally broad 


Tho. two outer parts contain each three perpendivular bands of ornn- 
montal tracery, with two lines of little wulptured spuares betweon 
. "The other three parts contain doorways, of which the centre 


one is higher than tho other two. In outline they ure of the pointed 


arch form; but, instead of having their sides simple lines, they are 


‘waved #6 a8 to be ® suocession of semi-cireles, Above each of the 


docrways is a large square, of equal breadth with the doorway, 

ing devices which nt first sight looks remarkably like 

“the lion’ and the unicorn fighting for the crown," It is, however, 

intended to represent two lions supporting « chalice, The spaces 

hetwoen the sides of the arches and the squares above the doorways are 
also ornamented. , 

64. The wholo face of the building therefore, and partly also 

of the towers, is one musa of tracery and figured ornament, Tho 
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sculptured squares, as I have called them, of which there must be 
sbout fifty on this front faee, represent each au episode in Krishna's 
life: Tho figures in thom, as well as all the rest of the ornament, aro 
one in relief on the brick-work of the building. the bricks being: 
soulptured either before or ufter burning: Tho Sgures are very wull 
done, mud the tracery ix all perfectly regular, having none of the 


65, The sides of the building present much the same appearanee 
as tho front; but, instead of three doorways and two spaces, they have 
_ five doorways. Within the doorways, both in front and at the aides, is | 

4 verandah, and the entrance to the temple is from this verandah, the . 
image of Krishna being inside, Tho whole temple is raised oy a | 
pedestal, whose floor is some three fect above the soil; atid temple, 
pedestal, and all, are-still in very good order, eaiGh tse of toa ) 
showing themeclyes. . 

56. On the top of the lowest arch of the tower, on your left 

side an you face the building, a emall ae 
= stone, twelve or eighteen inches in diameter, io 
let into the face of the brick-work. It bears the dodicatory inaeription 
written in the Sanskrit language, with Bengali lotters, a though 
fairly formed, are somewhat budiled together, aul are not very easily 
read. Tho inscription, which is written in four lines of Prakriti metre, 
in as follows. It is more elaborate than the other insoriptions of Sitaram, 
and witile I srrange it in tho sama tines in which it ‘appease fa the 
original, I mark the metric lines by » linear stop: 
Bana dwandy,anga,chandre 
periganitashake Krishna,tosh,a- 
bhilashi—erimad, biswiea, hhish o- 

dbhaba,kulajkamale bluteako ‘bhant,- 

tulyah—ajasram saude,pukte rachirarn- 
chiture Krishnageham — vichitram—eri.sité, 

rimariyo Yadupatinagare 
bhaktimén,utsasarjjs. 

“Tu the year of Shak, counted by arrow-pair-limb-moon, desirous — 
of gratifying Krishna, Sitaram Ray, who is like a resplendent sun 
on the lotus of the family, to whioh attaches the great name of Birwas 
(that is, who caste a lustre on the great Biswas family, to which 
Sitaram bélonged, as the sun casts a lustre on the lotns), erected in t 
his dovotion this splendid house of Krishna, within Yadupatinagar, 


? 
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a city filled with innumerable mansions, and [so beautiful that it] 
deprives of bewuty that which is beautiful.” — 

Yadupati and Kanhaya are both eynonyms for Krishna; Yadu- 
patinager is wocordingly made, for metriéal reasons, to do serview for 
Kanhaynagar, the name of the village within which this temply 
is situated. Sitaram apparently considered that the many buildings - 
which he bad erected within his quadrangle were within the limite 
of the village Kanhaynagar, and therefore refers ty the village as 
“ filled with innumerable mansions.” 

The date remains to be explained ;— 

* Arrow” refers to the sire arrows of Oupid. 

* Pair” of course stands for fio, 

“Limb,” —The Hindoos enumerate siz limbs. 

“Moon” of course there is only. one moon, 

The year therefore is 1625 Shak, which hogan in April 1703. 

57, The building which looks into the same square, facings south- 
re ward, is # temple of Balaram. It lus no archi- 
gate Soca tectural pretensions, being in the shape of two 
native huts placed alongside cach other; the front one being a verandah 
opening in front with three arches, snd the one farther back being the 
abode of Baluram. 

68. The building on the cast side of the square, and facing west, 
mes Gah isa much finer one than the last, though not nourly 

» good as the temple of Krishna. Its frontage 
thews three doors, the contry one being higher than the other two, and 
all being of the pointed arch shape. They are ench surmounted hy « 
square containing, in relief, the same device which we saw in the finer 
stricture, tiamely, two lions and a onp. The top of this building is in 
three domes, all of the pointed form, and finished off with pinnacles, 
and tho central dome is higher than the two sifle ones; it is both higher 
in position (as the frontage of the building rises towards tho contre). 
and it is larger in form. Betwean the doors, and morose the top of the 
face, there is a good deal of tracery-work oxemted in relief in the 
brick-work. 

59, An octagonal building ¢loses tho square on the south. It was 
tho place for keeping the vessels which belonged to the servicer of the 
idols, It is said thay were very fine vessels onoe upon atime: but some 
one of the zomindars who had control over them considered: he ould: 
make them more useful in his own service and stole thom wway: 
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60. Of those buildings, which are all Sitaram'’s, the three-lomed 
templé is almost torn asunder by the luxuriant peepal trees that have: 
found rot in it; hut the rest, though they wuffer s little from this enuse, 
are still in fair onder. Their fall, however, is & more matter of two 
or three decades; disintegration is going on however slowly, and I had 
a curious example of it 

61. For while I was within the squarm, aud was striving to mike 

ks ieee out the inscription, 1 suddenly felt giddy and saw 

‘ sors of the lime begin to stream down one of tho 

erucks in the fuce of the temple. The trees began to wave oe little baok- 

wards and forwards, until the group of nutives who were with me began 

muttering to each other that it was an earthquake, This led to our. 

talking abont earthquakes, and a* I expressed my ignorance of their 

cause, « little bralimin boy, who seemed very intelligent, and was 

certainly looked up to by his companions, began with great earnestness 
to explain their true theory. 

62. Itappears that the world isaupported on tho houd of a serpent, 

Sieber acts who, in his turn, reste upon a tortoise. Now, this 

: serpent has many heads—a thousand af least— 

on after a littls time be naturally begins to have a headache in that 
head whiok is supporting the world. Ho relieves himself by transferring 
thé weight from the sore heal to the next one, and it is the motion of 
transformeo that causes the earthquake. Now, it is not the material 
weight of tho oarth that wearies the serpent, but it is the weight 
of the ein on it. In the good days of old it took o long tima— 


twelve years and more—to run up the amount of sin necessery to 


produce a headache. But in these degenerate days a year or two 
suffices, and earthquakes aro hence of more frequent ocenrrence than 
they were of old. 

63, I nuked, if the serpant rested on the tortoise, on what did 
the tortoise reat, and was told thut if rested on nothing. So I said 
that the agency af the tortoise and tho serpent seomed to me somewhat. 
superfluons, dines if the tortoise could crest npon nothing, the earth 


might equally rest upon nothing. But the little brahmin “boy's. 


philosophy was deeper than that it should fail before so obvious an — 


atgoment, and I was told that the earth, being material, could not rest on 


nothing, but the tortoise is an avatar, ani stool therefore in need 


ef no support. My unbelieving objections werw wince’ and 1 
acogpted the revelution. 


#4. Apparently a curious error has arison among some of the 
ote fi dwallers in the place, for they talk of the temple 
of Krishna ax the temple of Harkrishna. By that 
name I heard it almost always called, but tho inscription plainly hows 
it is a temple to Krishna. I think it possible the mistake may be 
derived from an ignorant reading of one part of the inueription— 
ruchira,ru- 
chi,hare Krishna 
Some have read “ ruchira,ruchi” 22 « sort of reduplieation of the samo 
wort, und left the “ harm” to he tacked on to “ Krishna.” Certainly the 
man who read it to me made that mistake. 
An adjacent village is called Hurkrixhnspur: no doubt from this 


65. A little to the west of the village of Kanhaynagar is mother 
am of Sitaram’s large tanks, the Krishna Sagar (or 
lake}, so named from the god of the temple. 
This ‘tank is o fine large one, about half the size each way of the Ram 
Sagar, and it is still in good condition. This probably results from a 
peculiarity of construction, which might be with advantage copied in 
muking tanks in the present day. The exesvsted earth is carried ten 
or twenty yards back from the edge of the excavation, so that there is 
we large wide berme between. 
66. Of Sitaram’s there remuins nothing else to describe at Muham- 
madpur; but in the vicinity there are some other 
a sabia attributed to hin, vie at Harit 
on the other side of the river, at Surjyakunda near Muhsmmadpuy, and 
at Shyamganj, a village a little distance off, on the road to ; 
In. oavh of these pisces he built a summor-honse anil dug a tank, ond 
jt ie the romaine of thease that are to be seen. At Dighalis also, which 
‘Ge some distance off, near Lakehmipase, some erections of his are pointed 
out; but I have not visited that place, and cannot describe them. The 
people there say that Sitaram retired there one time when the pursuit 
‘of the nawal lieonmea too hot. 
67. When Sitaram was eaptuend, his estatos were all taken from 
: him, and they were made over to the habyo 
mae fnmily and formed part of the rast eae 
estate, He had, however, » son named Prem Narayn Ray, who lived 
in the Surjyakunda house, but was very poor. So he mado a wish to 
God that he might get something, and God appeared to him ina 
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dream and told him he would find something in the tank, and whatever 
ho first touched that he khould get. When he went to the edge of the 
tank, thure rose to the snrfaeo two things,—a golden basin and a large jar 
full of rupees, His fate was that he touch the basin first, and so he got’ 
it, while the richer treasure sank out of sight, 

88, Sitaram’s posterity fell into obscurity, but they were recog= 
nized by, and received a pension from the Naldi zemindars, who, like 
thom, were up-country Kayaths. ‘T'wo persons now Lying, Adu Ghose 
of Muhammadpur and Gurndial Ghose of Hariharnagar, haye some 
connection with the family. 





[Nore—la Stewart's Mistry of Bengal au srcount is given trom the Museuiman point of. 
tinw of this Sitaram Rey, It do to thie effet: Biteram wae w 
ainttiommlan scoot Hf refegctory semindar, who kept io bie pay a hand of robbers and’ 
tweed to plinder the country arom, Abu ‘Tarsb, the feujdar of 
Hinvenn, dositing to extirpate thie robber tind, and being unable to grt aus assistame fromm the 
maesh, empaged an Afghen offer, Pir Ktun, snd sui him with « force of 20) mon to ettnrde 
Sitarac. On thie Siteran withdeww into another part of the eeunirs, where big fallyeees 
to ome serove the feujlar snd billed him. : 
-Thie Abu Thrab was of illastrivus family, and the wawab, afralid uf beving ineturend the 
itinplnasare of the euporor by permitting bis death, sent a lenge foreo, which effected ihe vapturs 
of Sitarsm, Lia women aml thiblers, and bis band of roblurs They weer eeut im ino fo 
Mocrmbrlahal, when: Sitaram and the rbbers were impralod aliro, and the women and ebildres 
gold as laren, 
Thie scovunt, T prowmme, ie taken’ partly from the version the nawab himeclf serote is wpter 
betepresent Lit own conduct faterably ta the emperor. 11 be prohully quite ae far from the teutl 
fx fle depreeiution uf Sitaram ee the legends of Mubammudpus are in bis glpiflentlers, The 


tanks aml temples wad rote at Mutammasdpur mark ihe existence of comethiog more than a 


 iewe robber ehinf, ant consist far letter wiih the local legends thaw with thi Mahomaden severe: 
As for the impaling, sdutiting wren ite truth, still it was litte mom than the paniskwont whiek 
that partiiuiar usiead ontinarily inflicted om semindure who bed Callen is arreae with tht rants, F 


VI—Ruine at Mirzanagar (Trimohini)—The Fanjdar of Jesore.— 
A.D, 1700, 
Hate « mile from Trimohini, along the rond which now connects 
that place with Keshabpur, wo pass the remains, 
en still in sufficiently good state of i, 
of an old brick building which in the vicinity goos by the name of the 
Nawub-huri, or “ iawab's house.” ; 
2, The building is composed of two square courtyards separnted 
by a high wall, and on the north of the northurn one, and on the south 
of both the squares is a double row of little arched dwollings, whisk 
seem rather to be built in the inside of a massive wall than to be 
6 
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constructed with reference to convenience of dwelling. Those wer 
apparently the retainers’ houses, and the only entrance to the oourt-yards 
is through them. 

3. On th» western side of the northern square is u three-domed 
structure, which was the residence proper. ‘The masonry is dilapidated, 
but the domed mof still remains. In front of this, and within the 
sourtyard, is a large masonry reservoir, which is said to have been 
bath. The water was brought in by being pumped over the top of 
what T have termed the retainers’ houses, and could be discharged by « 
subterranean channel, The source of the water was the river Bhadra, 
which, though now olosed, was at the time when these buildings were 
occupied a flowing river, and flowed close beside, 

4, Tho snuthern courtyard shews only « few Mussulman tombe, 
and thore are some tombs outside the building also, 

5. About o mile duo south of this is what is enlled the Kilau- 
io buri, or “ fart,” Tt is a large prea rnised some eight 

or ten feet by earth excavated, in all probability, 
from along and wide trench called the Mot! Jhil, which bounds it on 
the south. This raised urea was at one tims, it is eaid, surrounded by 
a wall, but of that no traces now remain. Its length is cast and west, 
and the principal entrance to it was upon the enst. 

6. The entrance appoars to have been fortified, for there used to 

be three cannon Lying here. Two of them were 
— taken away by Mr. Beanfort, when ho was 
magistrate (1854); and nocording to the inhabitants, one of these was 
converted into fetters for prisoners ani the other used as a roller on the 
roals. A native gentleman at Jessore, however, told me that he had: 
purchased one of them for Ra. 3, and sould, if I liked, fet me have it. 
The third gun is still lying in a field close by. There is, acconting to 
«the natives, come magic power in it which mnkes it refuse to be moved. 
Three hundred convicts and one elephant were at one time tried, but 
_ failed to rnise it from its place. However, I should think that a strong 
arm snd astout bamboo would overcome the magio of its inertia. Tt is 
an iron gun, about five fect long, and composed of three or four 
concentric layers of metal. 

7. Close outside the entrance ix a low range of brick-tmilt dark 

ee chambers, suid to have been the prison-honse. Two 
of the chambers have small wells in them, and on 
the outside of tho building there ia a large and deep well. Into theee, 
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it is said, tialefactors were cast, and the inside waa smoothly plastered 
over, so that there might be no chanco of the victims climbing up. — 

8. Close to the Trimohini bazar is what ia probably another 
part of the same set of buildinge—the imimbire, 
sh a or “praying place.” It is doubtful if it was ever 

a roofed structure: The simplest form of imémbéra is a wall—usually 
of 4 certain ornamental structure—before which Mussulmans stand 
fusing westward to make their prayers. This bnimbéra waa probably 
a wall of that sort, and had likely a platform apon which the worshippers 
might stand: There is not any trace of anything more than this, 
and the wall itself is in a tumble-down condition. The whole is raised 
on the top of an artificial mound. 

0. Itis plain that this placo was the residence of some man who 
had a military force; and the local tradition is. 
that it was some nawah of Moorshedabad who 
occasionally stayed hore, That was all I vould find out, and TE could 
not find any trace of a name, except of one Kishor Khan; and of hin 
the people know nothing, exespt that ho was a dreadful oppressor, and 
thut they connest him in some way with the ruined buildings. 

10, So much I would have written hail I derived my information 
only from the local tradition; but I have been 
fortunate enough to come across some further 
infirmation, which will shew distinctly what the ruins I have desertbed 
are the remains of. 

Ll. The place wher» these mmains are found is the village of 
Mirxansgar, Trimohini being tho name of » modern suburb whieh ‘hus 
outgrown the old village; for Mirzanagar ie » amall enough village 
now, though « collector, writing in 1815 (C. 28-4-15), names it as one 
of the throo‘langest towns in tho district. 

12. I fiwl that in 1708 two persons, named Hidayaot-ullah and 
Ralimut-ullah, made « potition to the collector to this alleot:— 

“Nur-ullah Khan, our grout grandfather, was foster-brother of 
Aurangjib (emperor of Indio), and was by him appointed nawah 
naxim of Bengal He took up his residence in Mirzanagar, the seat 
of some former nazims Tis susveasor was Mir Khalil, who also had 
tha chief command as nuvim, He had two sons, Daim-ullah and 
Kaim-ullah, but as they wer minors they were excluded from the 
nawabship, whereupon they qusrrollod and killed each other, Then 
Suja Khan was appointed nawab, and he set up bis throne at 
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Moorshodubad, y hy expmese onter of the emperot, we worn sont 
for. Nothing, however, wus done for us, and boing loft destitute 
we returned to and sold all we had. Wo are now eighty 


‘we ean look only to yon, Like Joseph, people are now ina well and 
now on 4 throne,” 

13, At the collnetar’s recommendation the Government, on the 
faith of the collector's statements as to the reliability of the potition, 
Granted Hidsyat and Ralunat a pension of Rs 100 each. But bofore 
the grant was made, * Providenes,” to we the Pious words of the 
palleytor, “had been pleased to di of one of them,” and the other 
died four years after. (0.12-6-98. G. 11-7-98. 0. 24-7-98 - 8-0-002,) 

14, Whether the two old man honestly belisyud what they wrote, 
T can’t soy; ‘but thoir statement of their linonge was far from correct. 
Tt is true that Aurangifh once made his foster-brother nawab of 
Bengal; but thst man’s nome was not Nur-ullah, but Fidai Khan, 
and his date was 1677-73, Wo find, however, that in 1696, while 
Aurangjib was still emperor, u Hindos zemindar, Sabha Singh, anid 
an Afghan chief, Rahim Khan, Organized a petty rebellion and 
plundered the districts of Burdwan, Hooghly, and Mocrshedabad; and 
that the nawab, who wae then resident at Doona, ardered Nur-ullah. the 
faujdur (or: military commandant) of Jesscre, to subdue the rebellion, 
Nur-liah, taking a part of bie foree, which amonnted to 3,000 horse, 
marched to Hooghly, and ho shut himwlf up there when the robels 
‘amo to meet him. Thoy attacked Hooghly, and Nur-ullah esenpiedd 
at night by « boat and mado his way back to Jessure, 

16. This ie no doubt the Nurallah mentioned in the petition, 

and Mirzanogar was therefsre the residanoe of 
ae ae the faujdar of Jessore. In the Nuwob-bari be 
likely resided, and hin military forve dwolt in the Kilna-bari. 

16, BSuja Khan, reforred to in the petition, was nawah from 1725 
to 1739, and the petitionar is right in stating that he had his capital int 
Moorshedabad ; and the office which the Petitioner's family. dosixed and 
sould not got was that of fanjdar of Tesoro, and not of nawal of Bengal, 
«AZ. Ttis hardly « century since these military faujdars disappeared, 
and it is strange that in so. short a time all remembrance of them 
should vanish from a place like Mirzanagar, whern the traces of then 
were continually befare the eyes of the people. Tt would appear that 
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even hy 1798 the traditions of the place made Mireanagar a sent of the 
nazim instead of the residence of the fanjdar. : 

18. The Kishor Khan of whom the villagers talk was apparently 
& petty zemindar, who, like many before nnd after him, was sold up 
by tho eivil courte; at least eo I gather from a petition that refers to 
him and is among the judge's correspondence of April 1791. 

19, Tia work written in Sanskrit, called “Khitiea Clarita,” being 
a history of the rajxe of Kriehnanagar, T find Mirzanagar is mentioned 
as the residence of the faujdar of Jessure, 


VIL—Aneient Ruins at Kopitmuni, on the Kabadak. 
Avr Kopilmuni, on the banks of the Kabndak, o little below Talla, 


there are some ancient ruins which deserve description. 
2. There is first of all the abode of the ange (muni) Kopil. He 
eats established his abode here long long ago, when 
~~ this place was Likely still Sundarban forest, 
Beyond the fact that he was a devotee, and that be set up the idol 
Kopileshwari, who ix «till worshipped here, nothing is known of him, 
Ho of course had nothing to do with the groat Kopil, who, in Hindos 

mythology, destroyed the sons of King Sagar. 

& A large banyan tree, growing on the hank of the river, graapa by 
its roote what was once the house of the devotee; but one can anly ree 
the walls of the house by sailing in the river under the tree. The tree is 
ane which began growing in the brick-work of the house and endid by 
tearing asutider the wholy structire and binding together its hroken parts. 

4. The old temple of Kopileshwari has long fallen down, and a— 

newer temple, a modern structure with a flat poof 

ae supported on beans, wus built twenty-fve youry 

ago by the farmer of tho place—Mr. Mackensio of Jhingsgnchha. ‘The 

cyclone of 1867, which was very violent here, brought that down; and T 

believe the present zemindur is going to ereet o temple for the godidies, 
who at present has to put np with » mere thatched hut. 

6, In celebration of Kopiloshwari « grand méla is held. at Kopil- 
muni overy yoar on the Barani day, £0, the diy 
of the 13th mansion of the moon, in Cheit. To 
this méla come poople from all dircotiona, ma it ism vary celulirnted oni. 
According to local belief the river Kobadak at this plaoe aequires for 


The méla. 
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that day all the virtues of Ganges water; and though the highor castes 
do not trust it, the lower castes all bathe in the eanotifying stream an 
the day in question. Tt is of conrss te the virtues of Kopiluuni, or of 
Kopileshwnri, that this sanctifying influence of the river ie duo, 

8, More about Kopilmuni is not known, and the absence of tradi- 
fion is probably due to the fact: notioed before, that these places have 
not been continuously inhsbited except in modern times Whon, « 
hundred years ago, advancing cultivation reached this paint, the place 
and the sage were new to the now settlers, and they have banded down 
to their posterity only the little tradition they picked up themselves, 

7. In some other ruins clos to this place, there is evidence of this 
want of continuity of habitation, Ata place called 
Agra, a mile away, there are two or three mounds, 
Que of these has been excavated, and it is found that it covers sone 
sneient brick houses, the walls and the windows of which amv oasily seen 
by destoniing into the exeavation. Thore is not a doubt that the other 
mounds contain the same sort of ruins’ Tam informed that these mounds - 
exist not only here, but oconsionally all along the way between Talla on 
the north and Chandkhali on the south, a distance of some fourteen milos. 

8. How old these mounds are, and when the huuses which they 
cover wart inhabited, it is impossible to say. Tho honse 1 saw wis only 
abwat the size of a well-to-do ryot’s house; but for all I know there may 
Ba aiene Last There are some hollows, the apparent remains of tanks 
Hist once existed nour the houses, but thera is no mark of wall or ditch 
round the mounds that I oxumined. = 

9, Of the inhabitantd of the dwellings which one existed here, 
therm is ut present not even a tradition: Thoy 
were not unlikely some anoiont settlers in the 
place, who had disappeared with all their work before the present rave 
of settlers came into thie part of the land. The prosent roe dates from 
about a hundred years hack, and the older race must therefore have 
dwelt in the place and Usuppearsd long befory that, 


The mounds at Agra, 


Aneiout settlers 


VILL_—History of the Rojas of Natdanga—From A.D, 1500, 


Tne. olflest fnmily in the district, or at least the one whieh trans 
ite desewnt farthest hack, is that of the rajas of Naldangs, They have 
furnished me with an aoeonnt of thoir origin and family history, an 
scoount which I ean sapploment from other soumes of miformation, 
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2 Tt must have beon about four hundred yoars ago that there lived. 
Bun Ds Herm, in Bhaleueuba, « village to the Daven district, B 
tt num named Haladhar Bhattacharj, whose profes- 
sic, was religion. THis descendant of the fifth generation, aman named 
Bishna Dé Huzra, who had by practices of austerity acquired super- 
human powers, loft the house of his fathers and occupied o lonely abode 
at o place near Naldanga, then named Khattrwuni, but now nimed 
Hazrahati, which place was then all jungle. 

3.. One day the nawab, or other governor, whoever he waa, 
returning from a visit to Dacea, passed by the river which was under the 
hermit’s abode. His supplies had ran short, he was in the middle of an 
almost uninhabited jungle, and he and his men were in great straits. 
Accordingly he sent a party ashore to see whether they could find 
anything. They could tind nothing, but at last carne across the hermitage 
of Bishna Dés Hazra, a poor enough place, from whose sppearance they 
eould-hardly derive any hopes. The hermit, howovor, called them, and 
when he learnt their wants, ho asked each person to namo what ho dosired, 
and by the powor of his devotion was able to produce all they wanted, 
causing it suddenly to appear out of the grouud before them. tt 
nawab, enabled thus to continue his journey, bestowed upon Bishna Diisfive 
ndjacent villages, and these formed the first beginning of the zemindari. 

4. ‘This monn had a son named Srimanta Rey, who, from his great 

. prowess, obtained the name of Ranabir Khan. 
—— One does not exactly see how, living alone ns a 
hermit in the jungles, he could well have produced a son, unless, indeed, 
he used the same autochthonie process by which he supplied the 
nawsb’s men with provisions; but the legend doce not descend to 
partivulars. "This son, less distinguished for piety apparently then his 
father, set about aggrandizing himself from » worldly pomt of view. 
The lands in this part of the country were then in the possession of 
Afghan semindars, of whom ono family resided at Sarup-pur (near 
Kotchandpur). ‘This family Ranobir exterminated 
by the power of his arm, possessing himself of all 
whole circle of Muhammadshahi. 

5. The legend just related probably has for its foundation the 
acquisition of the gemindari by some military chief when the Afghans 
wore driven out of the country, aa event which oovurred about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. 


Founds wn eatale. 
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6. The title of “raja” was first possessed by Chandi Charan Deb 
Tithe of * raja” aud « Diyty Ray, the third in desont from Ranabir Khan ; 
“May.” and the fumily name “Deb Ray” appears to have 
boon borne by every descenilant since Ranabir’s time, Kanabir’s son 
being Gopinath Daly Ray. 

7, Mindful of their brahminical origin, this family uw always 
been distinguished for its liberality in erecting and endawing idols and 
in making grants of lanl to brahmins, and even to Mahomedan saints. 
Ram Deb Ray, the fourth raja, wns especially celebrated for these 
¥irtuous acts. His date was 1105 to 1144 (1698 to 1797), ) 

38. Hin suconsior, Raghu Deb Ray, diswbeyed a sammons of the 

Dyprivuiion end vets: Hiwah of Moorshedabad, and the nawab, as a 
tition cf the meiidet” §= punishment, doprived him of ‘his scniindutl 
bestowing it npon Raja Ram Kant Roy, the then raja of Nattore. ‘This 
ooourred in 1144 (1737}, but three years later the nawib restored it to 
the fusnily, 

9, The next raja, Krishna Deb Ray, dind in 1180 (1773), leaving 
_ Piistition of the somin- ¢WO natural sotte, Mahendra and Ram Sankar 
haz, (who retained each two-tifths of the inheritance), 
atid an adopted son, Gobinda (who held one-fifth of the inhoritance). 
Gobinda got his share separated off shortly alterwards, aid fora time 
was known os tho “Toni Raja,” that is, the three annus raja ‘Tho 
other two also, at a subsequent period, had their shares separated. 
The property of Mahendra vhietly lay on the western side, und 
was onllod the “western cirvle;” that of Ram Sankar being called the 
“eastern virele.”’ 

10, Tn nsubsequent chapter it is related how the estates bocama 

toa extent lost to the family. ‘I'he Toani 

See ce hat: Raj tan tuken possession of by a murtzagne, 
and remained in his and his purchaser's hands from 1800 till about 1840, 
when it was purchased by the Naral Baboos, The western cirele, 
similarly, wns sold up by the sheriff in 1796, but the hiowm of the Raja 
Mohondra brought o suit against the purchaser, which ended in their 
obtaining, by compromise, seven annas of the estate they had lost. 
About 1840 their even annas was sold up, for arrears of revenue aa 
I believe, and the Naral Baboos bought it in. They subsequently 
purchased also the nine annas portion of this circle. 

LL. Thus at the present day the Nal family has succeeded. to 
the possession of the Toani, and of the western cine portions of the 
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Muhammndshahi estates ; and the representatives of the two branches 
af the family to which they once belonged, live in comparative poverty 
in tho ald Naldanga family house, upon the procesds of some pension 
lanils, which did not pass to the purchasers along with their estates. 
12, ‘The middle branch of the family are still in possession of the 
“ eastern ciralé,” a result due in « great moasure 
ee to the fact thnt thoir estates have repeatedly 
comé under the court of wards. After Ram Sankar, Sasi Bhusan Dob 
Ray woe proprictor; after him his adopted son, Indu Bhusan Deb Ray, 
who held by sannad the title of raja. He has now died (1870), and 
his adopted son, Pramoth Bhusan Deb Ray, is now proprietor. These 
three proprictors were minors when they suceseded. 
15. The estate formed for o short time the nucleus of a separate 
Cittoctinnin of Mahima. Slleotornte, which was in 1757 swallowed up in, 
wodshabi, that of Jessore. The eeat of the collovtorate wus 
Thenida, where tho rajas appear to have had thwir outcherries: At 
present the rajas’ part is managed from Naldanga, and the Naral 
Baboos’ part is managed from their “ Chakla” outcherry near Shenida, 


IX.—Wisory of the Rajus of Tesaove (or of Chanchra} —From A.D, 15), 


Tux history of Bengal relates that in 1580 # rebellion broke out 
in Bengal, and that first Roja Todarmal, and afterwards Azim Khan, 
were sent by the Emperor Akbar to suppress it. Azim Khan arrived in 
1582 and had finished his work by 1583. 
2. Gne af the warriors who came with him was Bhoboshwar Ray, 
Whabusdyene Ay, 0 sot and he was rewarded by being put in possession 
diet. of the pergunnahs of Saydpur, Amidpur, Mura- 
gathha, aud Mallikpur—part of the territories which had been taken 
frau Raja Pratupaditya. He enjoyed these possessions till 1688 (005 
B.8.), when he died. 
% His successor, Mutab Ram Ray, held possession of these 
: from 905 till 1026 (1588 till 1619). During Baja Man 
Singh's war with Pratapaditya, he gave assistance to the former, and that 
being the successful side, ho retained possession of the four pergunnahs. 
During the last seven years of his tenure it is recorded that he had 
to pay revenue on account of his lands, which apparently had not before 
been assessed. 
u 
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4, Tle next suceessor was named Kandarpa Ray, and ho held pos- 
entry ay at session from 1026 to 1056 (1619 to 1649), during 
the which time he aoquired, by what means is not 
luted, tho following pergunnahs -—Datia, Khaltiskhali, Bagmarn, Selim- 
abuil, Shajislpar, extending hie zomindari south-westward from Saydpur. 
5 Manohar Ray was his successor, and he appears to have held 
Manihear Bay. tho chee POSSession for a long time. He apparently obtained 
fomucise of the faraily. from the nawab an authority over all the sur- 
‘rouniling estates, which were to pay their revenue, not directly, bnt 
through him. Now, it is a fact that a large number of these estates began 
ut once to defwult in revenue, and, in accordance with the then revenue 
system, Manohar Ray, by paying the arrears due on them, and engaging 
for the future, obtained possession of them as part of his own zemindari. 
I think the circumstances are such ns to make one suspect that Manohar 
Ray brought about the default in order to attain his own ends, However 
this may be, we find that during his possession of the xemindari the 
following pergunuahs were acquired, mostly after this manner :— 


Ranichandrapur, in 1682. | Ieafpur, in 1696. 

Hassenpur, in 1689. | Mallay, Sobnal, Solna, in 1699, 
Rangiia and Rahimabad, in 1091, Sehos, in 1703, 

Chingutia, in 1690. 


Some uther smaller pergunuahs were acquired at the same tinie, namely 
Talla, Mhalns, Sripadkaliraj, Bhatla, Caloutta, Xo, 

6, should mention that I find Ditin and Khaliskhali given in 
am anownt list of the noquisitions of Manohar, but in the lists roemntly 
put into my hands by the family, these two ore, ov already stated, 
enmmormted: among the acquisitions of Kandarpa. 

7. Manchar Ray may thus be reguried ns the founder of the 

ao vs fumily. The zemindari, when he obtained it, wus 
only o moderate one, but when he left it, it was 
ly far the largest in the neighbourhood. Tho list, and the manner of 
his woquisitions, shew that at that time the pergunnahs were for this most 
part in the possession of different persons; andl it is possible that theau 
persons had acquired them in mush the same way that Manohar’s 
ancestor had: namely, on account of military service, As to the names 
of these semindars, I find Kalidés Ray was the zemindar of 
pergunnah. Ido not know any of the other names. Woe will subsequently 
also find that there were o few pergannahe which remained unabsorbed 
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by these great estates (Hogla, for example, and Sultanpur), and that 
these were similarly each in the possession of different fumilies. The 
‘estate of the rajas of Jeasore is therefore founded upon the gradual 
noquisition by the possessors of one of these estates of the pergunnahs 
belonging to their neighbours; the aggrandixement, at the expense of 
the rest, of one ont of several not unequal zemindar families. Their 
_ history differs in this respect from that of the Naldangs family, who 
appear, from almost their earliest residence in the district, to have held, 
with respect to their neighbours, pretty much tho same position of 
pre-aminence that they held at the time of the permanent settlement. 

§ The term “raja,” which both these families adopted, moans 
nothing, and does not indioste any nobility of 
origin. Every great zemindar assumed the tithe of 
raja; and in the early correspondence of the district, the heads of the 
families of Tessore, Naldangs, and Nattore, are sometimes termed rajas 
and sometimes not, Their own petitions and representations as- often 
omit as insert the appellation. 

9, Manohar Ray died in 1112 (1705) [T think that is the date], 
and was succeeded by his son, Krishna Ram, who 
held the zmindari up till 1136 (1729). During 
his time the pergunnahs of Maheshwarpassa and Raymangal were 
adquired in the same way a» Manchar had aoquired his neighbours 
estates, and somo smaller and less known porgunnahs were added te the 
vemindari. Part of these, Baxitpur for example, were aoquired by 
purchase from the raja of Krishnanagar (Nuddoa), 

10, After him came Sukh Deb Ray, and Manohar’s widaw 

Partitinn lute twelve duced him to make over four annas share in the 
wunee end font annas, estate to his brother, Syam Sundar, and thna the 
estate became divided into two parts, and eo for o short time it 
contintied to be held. In the twelve annas share Sukh Deb was surcoeded 
by his son, Nitkant, in 1102(1745); but the four annas share booumne 
untenanted ix 1163 or 1165 (1750 or 1758); Syam Sandar and hisinfant 
son both having died. 

11. At that time the East India Company received from the 

The Siplpar entate nawab 9 grant of certain land near Calcutta, and 
one of the xemindars whom the nawab dispoasessnd 

in order to make this grant was name! Salal-u-din Khan, This man, 
representing that Syam Stundar's property had no heirs, requested ity 
bestowal upon Iiimeelf in requitel for the loss of his proviow) zomindan, 


The tithe * raja." 
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and the nawab, not unwilling to give what was not his own; bestowed 
upou him the four antiws ehare of the rajn’s estates. 

12.. Eemnnot tell at what procise period the ‘specific’ partition of 
‘these two shares was accomplished ; but it was probably soon after tho 
division was malo. Had Syam Sundar not possessed a separate ‘specifle’ 
glare, 4 stranger could never have come in to arrest 

13. The four annus share lay mostly within the pergunnah of Sayd- 
por, und was therefore known as the four annas estate, or as the Saydpur 
‘estate, both of which nomes exist to this day. The twelve anna sliare 
‘used to be called the Issfyrur estate, that being the chief pergunnah init, 

14. In the possession of the Isafpur estate Srikant Ray succeeded 
Nitkant Ray in 1171 (1764), and it wes this man 
who had possession of it all through the permanent 
settlement time. We shall recount in connection with that settlement 
how he lost it pergunnah after pergunnah, until his fimily, having 
nothing left, lived upon the bounty of Government. 

15. Rajah Srikant died in 1802, and his son, Banikant, then became 
the head of the family, who were then, as just 
stated, only pensioners of Government, In 
1808, by mit in the Supreme Court, Banjkant Ray recovered, by 
having the sheriff's eale cancelled, that part of his ancostral proporty 
which lay within pergunnah Saydpur, and then he gave up the pension 
and once mare became a zemindar. 

16, Banikant having divd, Barsdakant, then s minor, sucewedod 
in ES17, and the ostate was managed by the oomt of wants, who 
‘considerably increased the value of it. Moreover, the porgannah Subis, 
one of the ancient possessions of the family, was restored to the family 
hy Government, who had confiscated it in 1823, it aving been proved 
to have been bought under n false name at an auction salo for arrears: 

17. There are somo other emaller estates in the family besides 

18, Raja Barndskant Ray, the aye reprmsentative of the 

family, obtained from ermment 8 aannail ag 

Raje Rarndakect Mey: +, Bahadoor, in recognition of his patition 

‘and of the assistance which he had rendered during the mutiny, His 

family residence, whence also his estates are managed, is close to Feesore ; 

Int ho himself has been. of late years rather an absentee from the istrict. 

19, So much for the twelve annaz share of the Isafpur vxtates wa 
mist shew now what became of the four annus share whisk was 


Srikant Ner—bis ruin. 
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hettowed on Salah-udin Khan, At the time of the permanent: 
sottloment it was in the possession of a Mussnlman lady, Manu Jan, his 
widow, and she ix noted os having been a very good manager of her 
propaty. She brought it in safety through the critical time that 
succeeded. the permanent settlement, und saved it from the dangers 
which overwhelmed almost: all the other zemindars, 

90, In 1814 we find the estate in tho possession of Manu Jan's 
half-brother, Haji Muhammad Muhsin, who in 

Apa saga that your died. Having no heirs, he by will 
made iis estute over if trust for tho benefit of the imambarn at 
‘Hooghly, which has since that time enjoyed its reverues. A small part 
of the estate, namely Taraf Sobnal, had before the permanent settlement 
been granted to thie imambara. | (See Collector's 1-12-4)0). The estate 
“now forms the Saydpur trust estate, and it will bo noticed in a separate 
chapter. By tho natives it is usually denominated the four anniis estate. 


X— History of the Rajas of Nattore-—From AD. 1750, 


[{ wave not got from the Nattore family any account of themsalyes, 
but I have collected some information regard- 
ing them from tradition in those parts ‘of the ~ 
district which wero once within their zemindari. Last omtury their 
estates formed the largest, or nearly the largest zemindari in the 
oonutry, and tradition calls it an estate of fifty-two lakhs of rupees. 
The pergunnah of Sahnjial, in tho west af tho district, the zemindari of | 
Bhiuwina in thy west, including the pergunnahs Naldi, Mokimpur, 
Sator, &c., were within this zemindari;ttho latter apparently having 
boon hestowed upon the rajas of Nattore when Sitarum's rebelliousness — 
caused it to bo taken sway from his family, ; 
“) Tn the lest half of Inst coutury the Nattore zemindari was in. 
oe possession of Maharani Bhabani, who was widow 
of Rajn Ramkant Ray, son of Taja Ramjiban 
Ray. This lady's fhe is sproad far and wide, and especially is it noted 
that che was » most pious Indy, continually spending her money in the 
endowment of idols. She establiehed in Benares alone 38) temples, guest~ 
Re houses (atithulay), and other religious edifices, 
= some of which arp #till kept ap; but some have 
coased to be kept up, probabily because the family, by the loss of ity 
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estates, became too poor to support them. Religious edifices were 
erected by her also in other parts of tho country, und endowed with 
money and with land. Thore ar many of these at Nattore, the seat af 
the family, and there is one well-known onv at Moorshodabad, which is 
named Sham Ray. It is endowed with largo lands, ite principal eniow- 
ment being Dihi (or “ ) Phulberia, which lies hetweon Chatigachha 
aud Kaliganj, and has its outcherry at Shibnagar, opposite Kaligauj. 
%. Hither in consequenos of her death, or in consequence of his 
7 coming of age, the zemindari was transferred from 
eg tee endo tats Shoko her adopted aon, Raja 
Tem Krishna Rey. Hw was also an exceedingly pious person, and 
spent lis whole time in performing religious duties. Bnlike his mother, 
hé forsook all care of worldly atthirs, and loft them to mannge themselves 
nt thay best could, provided ho only could earry on his religions duties. y 
His zemindaria began to go to ruin, and his servants began to plandér 
Bice him on every side, and to amass fortunes far 
themselves, Then camp the permanent settlement, 
With the best management it became very diffeult, ay will be auh- 
eequontly explained in detail, to mest the demands mado npon-the estate, 
ard the bad management of the rja only precipitated him the sooner 
into ruin. His estates defaulted on every side, they began ty be gold, 
and many of them were bought up by the servants, who ehould have 
looked after their due management with the very money which they 
hw withdrawn from the coffers of the raja. 
4 Before the permanent setilemont had heen ton years in force, 
tho raja of Nottore hail boon strippod of his estates one after another; and 
he who had obtained an inheritaney of  zemindayi of fifty-two lokhe, 
transmitted to his heir ono which produced only three lakhs, ly, 
the only part of the once magnificent estate whinh the family manuged 
to retain wae the part which had heen devoted to the service of the 
many deities the family had set up. Ido not know if the family heve 
any property in tho district now except the Diki Phulbaria which has 
heen mentioned shove. 
5. Of the estates of this once weulthy house, the Bhusng 
ae portion was fold up, being divided into 
one Sator, one Mokimpur, and so on: danh ef the portions forming in 
itealf a resportahle lanilod extute,+ Saliujial was apparently Tnoken up 
into dihis, ar “ «mall estates,” each of which was composed Of weveray 
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village tyligr ta the sama traot of Gouitey’ and ‘peyingy revonno wilder 
ono head, ‘The Jargoet of these was Dihi Arpara, which was pmrchasnd. 
by Keluram Mukharjya of Gobradangn, the grandfuther of the late 
Soreds Prasanna. Two others, Dihi Kaneshpur and Dihi Sarappur, were 
by Gopimohan Thakur, the ancestor of the great Thakur family. 
6. The tnrgest purchasers of those estates were Kalisunkar Ray, 
The Narn! ant Tighe the ancestor of the Naral family, and Dayaram 
pa eel. Ray, the ancestor of the Dighapati family, The 
former was dewnn of the Nattore raja, and it was partly, if not ehielly, — 
by unjust stewardship that he managed to nequire the. estates which he 
ought to have managed for another, The latter was also dowan of the 
sam family, and most of his purchases are near Nattore, in the Rajehahye 
part of the ancient zomindari, I have hodrd it stated, though I know 
not with what trath, that the history of their acquisitions is similar to 
that of Kulissnkar Ray's. 


Ps 
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PART [11.—THE FIRST THIRTY YEARS OF 
BRITISH ADMINISTRATION—1781-1811. 


OUMPILED CHIEFLY FROM THE DISTRICT RECORDS, 


XI.—State of the District priv to 1871, 


Brvone: passing on to the narmtion of the establishment. and progress 
of lueal administration on the part of the British, it will be well to state 
noun leading faote connected with the condition of the district at the 
time whon it passed out of Mahomedan into English hands, These 
mutters are not categorically stated in any part of the records of the 
distriot, but especially in the very_oarly ones there are so many allusions, 
to them, thut it is not difficult from the perusal of the records to divine | 
much of the cireumstances in which the first Englisl district uilioers 
found thomaelves. 
. 


* 
2, The distriot, as we have already seen, waa divided ehinlly smong 
= three or four great zemindaris. Raja Srikant Ray 
(tg talger peks® | tron the:apmindar of all at paid af th toianiey 
i whieh lay betwoen the Biairah and: Pasar on the 
past, almost up to the Tohamati on the wat. Hix northern timit, 
‘stated in tho same general way, was the region through which the 
imperial road from Calontta to Jessore and Dacea subsequently ran. 
“This extatn was called tho Isafpur rstate, 
3. We havo. also seen that this zomindari was only a twelve annna 
“get, ee share of the enginal zemindun, for four annie 
‘dnt of it had been separsted off and conferred mpot a 
Musnilman semindar, This separnted part was composed principally of 
lanile in the porgunnaks of Saydpar and Sahos, and the estato derived 
its name from Ssydpur. 
4. Beyand the boundaries just specified, and to the north: af them, 
x Tre aT waa the estate of Muhammadshahi, which was at 
hate that time possessad by the Nuldangs family, Tta 
boundaries may We described as coincident with thoes whic are now 
allotted on the map to perguonah Muhammadshahi. 
5. The next great zomindari was that of Bimsna, whieh wae part 
4 The Bina emis. the territory of the raja.of Nuttore, It inehuled 
at not ouly the present district of Farreedpore, hat 
» also thin pergunnah Nuldi, which is at prosent the north-eastern. quorter 
é of the district, and which, in its most extensive meaning, includes such 
it as Satur and Mokimpur, Although Bhusng was only part 
of the domuine of tho mja nf Nattore, yet it was a sepamte gomindari, 
and was all nlong treated as such. 
6. Besiiles these great zemindaris, there were a fow othr of Jee 
_ estent within the district, Pergunnals Hogle 
Ain miner d- Bolfulia formed: tho largest: ‘of ‘these a 
comindaris, aud belonged to one Krishna Singh Ray, of whose family [ 
know nothing, exoopt that hie heirs, at o suleequent period, wore for a 
long time engaged in disputing about. their shares, 
7, Another minor zemindari which, along with the ono just 
Sanee of gwcindas "Mentioned, and with Selimabad, Mod up the 
‘wight south-eastern corner of the district woe 
Bultanpar. Kasinath Datt was the zemindar of it, and ho obtained 
the semindari in a manner which is enfficiont of itself to show hiw 
little the idea of proprivtorship in tho soil, which was at the fiundation 


of the permanent settlement, originally entered into the conception of a 
vemiudar’s. rights. In 1774 the committee of revenue reported to 
tho prosidont and council that the then xemindars of Sultanpur were it 
arrear and would not pay up. They recomniended that they should be 
turned out of possession, and stated that one Kasinath Datt was ready 
to psy up the arresr, und to engage for the psyment of the future 
revenue aoeruing on the estate, if it were transferred to him. The 
Governor General approved the proposal on 16th May 1774, and 
some days aftor the committes ugain wrote stating that Kasinath Dutt 
had paid up tho arrear and had entered into engagements for the 
future revenue, 


8. Is conseqnonce of this he was put in possession of the estate, or. 
rather of thirteen: annas of it, for that was all that was affeeted by 


these proceedings. 

® In the history of the family of the raja of Chanohra, T hare 
noted several instances where proprietorship of an estate was tranaforred 
by the ruling power from a defaulting zemindar to a stranger merely ot 
the lutter’s undertaking to pay up arrears, but the present is the only 
instance I have come neross where the principle was adopted by the 
British Government. There are no doubt other instances, as I mat this 


one only because it waa referred to. in « letter of the judge's of 10th 
Ovtober 1700, where he reports proceedings which had arisen out of it, 


The old zemindars lind sued to have it declared that Kasinath Datt was 
only a farmer for life, and not zemindar in his own right. They claimed 
this, nét by denying that Government had power to make such transfers 
nv liad been mado in this: case, but by alloying that this was the 
intention of the Government, because, when it accepted the committen’s 
recommendation that Kasinuth Datt should be admitted to engagements, 
it omitted to apocifioally declare that the old zomindars should be tarned: 
out of possession. What the docree in the suit was 1 do not know, 
but Kasinath certainly retained the zemindari. 
10. Tho zemindaria I have mentioned included almost the entire 
Tidlentinn Gabenen gveet area of the district, but thero were other «mallor 
and petty seminars. ones scattered over the country. The total num- 
ber of zemindaris at the time of the permanent settlement was just 
over 100; bat the character of the Isrye ones, which I have noted 
in detail, and the position of the proprictors of them, were 9 different 
from what cbtained in the case of the smaller ones, that one is almost 
led to infer that these smaller semindaris wore rather frogments of 
t 


s 
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some sort, than estates which had always had a separate existence, 
The owners of the larger zemindaris had @ part in the administration 
of the country, to which these pettior zemindars were not admitted. 
Li. That which I have just stated with respect to the origin of 
Yeruindare were mere Adinath Datt’s title affords o strong argument to 
cootrestom for nvexse. show that the zemindars were rather in the position 
of contractors for land revenue, than of owners of landed estates paying 
revenue to Government. This view of thoir posifion is further supported 
by « fast which appears in the history of the Chanchra family, namely, 
that Manohar Ray, one of the Chanchra line, not only engaged with the 
nawab to puy the revenue of his own estates, but also to collect and pay 
over the revenue neeraing on the smaller estates in his neighbourhood, 
with which previously he had had nothing to do. 
12. But the zemindars were contractors not only for land revenue, 
‘Their elministretive Ut for other revenue also: in fact, contractors 
Pomrrvacdirrespomalbility. for the general adtninistration such aa it then 
was. They paid, as we shall seo, « certain sum by way of excise 
revenue, and managed excise within their limits just as they pleased. 
They also handed over to Goverument a certain sum as duties on 
internal trade, and were allowed in turn to make almost any exactions 
they pleased on traders, The duties of police were in their hands, and 
they hud to keep up police establishmonts. ‘They were also held linblo 
to reimburse any one who had heen despoiled by robbery within their 
limits; though it is doubtful whether, at the time at Joust when the 
Britich obtained possession, they were ever called on to fulfil this 
‘condition of their contract, or even whether the Mahomedan Government 
“waa strong enough to enforce it. We shall find also that the zemindars, 
ertnther their subordinates, had a good deal to do with the adjudication 
of petty disputes, whether of a criminal or of a civil nature. 
13. The daroga, as he was called, appears to have bean almost the: 
The dneoge the only bly Government officer in the district who had 
»- pememmsaamamee anything to do with civil administration. It was 
his duty to receive from the zemindars the dacoits, robbers, and murderers 
whom they had to apprehend, and to try them. He might also receivs 
complaints direct from complainants, His authority was, however, 
very limited, fur, except perhaps in potty onses, he had to submit his: 
to the Government (the naib nawab) in each onse, and 
to receive from the Government the order passed on oach individual 


} 
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accused ; and neither in theory wor in practice had he any superyisional 
authority over the zemindurs. 

14. In such 4 system it may be said that the only object of the 
Abuses resulting fram overnment was revenue, Almost all the func- 
the system. tious of administration were heaped upon the 
zentindars, and they might do pretty muoh as it pleased them so long 
as they discharged their revenue. Supervision was a mere name, if 
if was even so much as that. 

15. The consequences of such » state of things may be. easily 
imagined. Tho best and most energetic men in the world would be 
sure to fnil as administrators if they found themselves left, without 
control or supervision, to rule over people whose interests in almost every 
matter were opposed to their own. How much worse must it have been 
whon the rulers were Bengali zemindars, a class notorious, at that time at 

Fos, for their linbit of handing over all their duties to too often 
suibordinates, and who even now, after nearly a century of enlightenment, 
are often apt to postpone the interests of justice to their own private 
ends! The zemindars followed the example of Government and trans- 
ferred the tusk of administration to subordinates selected by themselves, 
not with: reference to their ability or uprightness, but solely with 
reference to their readiness to secure their masters’ interests. The peopla 
wore oppressed that the zemindar might have his rent, and they were 
plundered in order that the zemindur’s servants might become rich. 
The zemindars, who performed all their police duties on contract, kept up 
the most wretchedly inefficient establishments for the purpose; and dagoaity 
and robbers plied their profession with vigor, finding little hindrance 
from the police, and often in league with them, and even with the 
vemimlar himeelf, or hia higher officers, 

1%. Complaint agsinst wrong wus useless; the zemindar ar his 
officer had it entirely in his own option whether he should listen to it 
or not: and the complainant had very little chance of relief, for the 
oppressor was often the zemindar’s servant, und the plunderer, even 
if they took the trouble to trace him, would not find it difficult to make 
friends with his captors. . 


17. The collection of revenue was at this time, and for long after, 
& matter entirely distinct from the rest of the. 
eame to administer the government and not to collect the revenue, and 
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for several years the revenue of the districts which he administered was 
paid partly in Calcutta and partly in the Rajshahye district (Nattore). 

18. There had been « collector of Jeesore for a year or. two, from 
1772 to 1774, but that was an experiment which Warren Hastings tried 
in many districts of Bengal, and afters short time discontinued on the 
ground of expense. It was the first attempt at direct collection, buat 
was made to give way to a system much less expensive, but much less 
eiliciont. Had the English collectors been retained, and kept stationed 
at the many places in the interior where they were in 1772 to 1774, it 
is not unlikely that the British Governmont would sooner have had its 
eyes opened to the monstrous injustices of the Native Government 
through semindars, and would long befory 1781 have considered itself 
obliged to take a direct part in the internal administration of the country. 
T am aware that the direct government is usually dated from 1772, but 
what the British did befure 1781 oan hardly be dignified by the name 
of internal administration. The maintensnoe of half dozen provincial 
civil courts in the whole of the wide territory of Bengal can hardly be 
eaid to constitute an active government. 

19, The collection of the revenue had heen in the hands of the 
company for some yesrs beforn they undertook the administration 
proper of tho country; and when our history of the administration 
opens, the Mussulman system of volloction had nlrealy given way to 
& moré regular one, We can, however, see a little of ite nature 
from the avcounte thut have already been given of the old zomindars. 
These zemindars were a turbulent lot, much too independent and not 

very punctual in the payment of their revenues, They might, however, 
or dcoossr theses vos and swallow up their smaller neighbours, much 
a as thoy chose, so long as they paid thoir revenue; 

a cai and to ensure their paying, the nnowahs kept 
& military governor with a emall force in euch of the districts. This 
officer, the faujdar os he was called, retained on the part of the nawnb 
sufficient appearance of power to make it the interest of each zomindar 
to secure himself by continuing to pay bis revenue, or aa moh of ib 
nx would satisfy the nawab, Beyond that point probably the faujdars 
did not care to go, ws tho aystem of the nuwabs was rather military 
ecoupation of thee ountry wheret he zemindars, their tribute bearers, were 
the potentates, than the administration of the country as their own. 

20. When the British undertook the collection of the revennes, 
however, the faujdars appear to have been charged with duties somewhat 
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different to those they performed under the Mahomedan Government. 
Tho British idea of sdministration was not military oceupation, and the 
faujdars became purely high officers of police. They formed part of 
a police system established by Warren Hastings, and hnd under them 
thamadars, or offleers in charge of smaller jurisdictions. As there hud 
been under the Mahomedans two faujdaris, one at Bhusnsa and one at 
Mirzanagar, #0 both of these appear to have been retained in the first: 
police system of Jessore. 

. . 

21. Such, then, was the condition of the district prior to 1781, when 
English administration was first establishud. Mors of the detuile will 
appear as-we go on; but the genoral view given in this chapter will sid — 
materially in the apprehension of what comes after. It is aa it were 
the starting point in our history of tho administration of the district, 


XIL—Tiw Establishment of British Administration in the District, W781. 


Is April 1781 the Governor General increased yery greatly the nombery 
Chk GaUAMDA -oh  acligheramg Bengal. There were only halfn 
Jowm dozen before, and now twice that namber wors 
added. One of the new adawlats (as they were called) thus established 
was the adawlut at Moorly, and its jurisdiction included the whole oftha 
present districts of Jessore apd Furreedpore, and that part of the 24- 
Pergunnohs whioh lies east of the river Ichamati. Moorly was selvcted as 
the head-quarters of this district (or province, as it used then to be deno- 
minted), boeause it was the head-quarters of the Mahomedan Government, 
such as it was. ‘The proximity of Chanchra, the seat of the ja of Jessore, 
was probably the reason why Moorly originally had become the head- 
quarters of the district. ‘The adawlut or civil court thus established was 
indifferently termed the adawlut at Moorly or the adawlut of Jessore. The 
latter name of course superseded the former when ten yoars later the head- 
quarters of the district were removed from Moorly to their present location. 
2. The same Government order declared that the judges of three 
Ss courts were to exertise also the powers vested in the 
: faujdars and thanwlars, a system which wos thus 
abolished all over Bengal. ‘The faujdars were, as has been sail, high: 
oflicors of police, and the thanadars were tho police officers who had 
charge of police stations. Their abuse of powor, and the oppressions 
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they committed, had become notorious; and it was this vhiefly that. led 
to their abolition and the transference of their factions to an English 

3. In respect of these police functions the judge was denominated 
also magistrate. He took the place of the faujdar, being a pure officer 
of police, and the thanadars who still remained in oxistence were made 
subordinate to him as magistrate. 

4. This origin of the district magistracy will account for the 
“3 ~ name of “faujdari,” applied np to the present day 

: to the magisterial jurisdiction. ‘The functions of 
the “ faujdari court” have, however, entirely changed; for whereas it is 
now an almost purely judicial institution, it was at its first establishment 


dn 1781 a purely police jurisdiction. The duty of the magistrate was 


then only the management ofthe police: he had to apprehend offimdera, 
but with their trial ho had nothing to do, 
5. The duty of trying accused parsons was performed by an officer 
estes called the “daroga;” and within the Moorly 
jwisdiction there were two darogus, one at Jessore 
and one at Bhusna. The daroga was subordinate solely to the nazim 
of Moorshedabad, and the Government was very particular to instruct 
the magistrate that he had over the daroga no authority whatever. 
The nazim had, in fact, never conceded to the British Government the 
power of trying and punishing criminals, (G, 3-7-81. M. 22-1-82.) 
6. The Britich Government also had no authority: over the darogas, 
although, desirous to keep itself acquainted with the dotails of the 
administration of criminal justice, it induced the naxim to direct the 
darogas to submit to it throngh the magistrates a monthly statement of 
their criminal proceedings, (G. 9-10-81.) 
%. The daroga’s powers werv exceedingly limited; in fact, he was 
rather an officer who reported cases for the order of the nasim (or rather 
the naib nazim, an officer appointed for this and other duties), thane 


judge empowered himself to deal with criminals, Petty cases ho vould 


deal with by inflicting small periods of imprisonment: but these eases 
wore very fow compared with the number he had to refer for order to 
the nixamat: (M. 17-10-81.) 
8, The daroga also had chargo of the jail and of the records. 
So far as regarded the execution of sentences 
The jail. pronounced by the naib nazim, the masgistre 
had o certain supervision. We-find the magistrate occasionally making 
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to the Britich Government proposals regarding the treatment of convicts, 
& subject on which more will be said horeafter. Also it was through 
the magistrate that the darogas received the orders pronounced by the 
naib nazim, and the magistrate on one occasion submitted to Govern- 
ment a complaint, that the daroga of Bhusna would not receive an 
officer whom: ho had sent to seo the sentences curried into execution. In 
respect of the jail also we find that the darogn was obliged to get the 
magistrate’s approval of his estimates for repairs before he sent them up 
to the nizamat. (M. 83-84; 3-10-81; 31-12-88.) 

9, Such then was the system of criminal administration when first 
established in 1781. The judicind part was performed by the daroga, « 
Mahomedan officer acting under the Mahoniedan Government, and the 
exoontive part was performed by the magistrate, an English officer acting 
under the English Government. (Board's Reg. 64-81.) 

10, The Governor General, when he established the court at) 
Mr.Henchenl, jutge  Moorly, appointed Mr. Tilmumy Henokell to be 
Be) Maske, acount, judge and magistrate, and Mr. Richanl Rocke 

to be his register, The judge got Re. 1,300 a month ut first, but 
on 27th February 1784 his salary as judge was raised to Re. 2,000, 
and he got Ra, 600 more as magistrate. A reduction was afterwards 
made, for on 9th May 
Besides pay he got also a proportion of the institution fees 

with civil court plaints, The register’s salary was only Ra. 300, 

11. These two men, Tilinan Henokell and Richard Rocke, remained 
a long time ponnected with Jessore. Thay wero both men of more than: 
ordinary ability. Mr. Henckell’s name is «till remembered in some parts 
of the district, and wo shall observe in the history of his administration 
how admirably he did his work. His acquaintance with every subjert 
affocting his district was most intimate; and no wrong was too remote for 
his energy to grapple with, no alyantage too distant for him to strive after, | 
The idea of his administration was, that it was the duty af Government to 
procure the peace and comfort of the mass of the inhabitants, though it 
might involve some harm in respect of the Company’s commercial, | 
interots. These views ware o little too advanced for his age, for there 
was then too great an inclination onthe part of Government officials 
to look upon the natives as born only to be a means of profit to the 
Company, Mr. Henckell was never unmindful of his employers’ 
mercantile interests, but he always set this before him as his duty,— 
to guurd the then almost helpless natives from the oppressions to which 
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they were subjected by the commercial officers of the company’ os well 
aa by their own gemindars, 

12. Mr. Rocks apparently began his servioe in 1781 in Jessore. 
While he was Mr Henckell’s subordinate, he always carried out 
Mr. Henckell’s views, and when be suveeeded him in his offlee, he 
eontinued his policy. In fact, the fruits of Mr. Henokell’s administration 
are for a long time visible in the history of the district; and it is certain 
that its early records derive great interest from the fact that it was two 
such men as Henckell and Rocke who were at the head of allhirs, during 
the time which intervened between its first establishment in 1781, and 
the completion of Lord Cormwallis’ reforms, whioh by 1703 had changed 
tie first crulle attempts at district government for a systen substantially 
the same se that which ever since has prevniled- 


XIUL—Tihe Police Adininistration—1781-00, 


Mu; Wencxecs, arrived nt Moorly in the middle of May 1781, and 
shortly afterwards submitted his proposals for the 
remodeliing of the police fores, The faujdurs of 
course had already been recalled, to the great satisfaction of the poople 
whom thoy grievously oppressed. In faot, the whole police system 
appears to have been one of oppression and corruption, There had heen 
foor thannuhe—Bhusna, Mirzanagar (near Trimohini), Noahad (now 
Khulna),.and Dharmpur, and cabordinate to these thannahs were several 
chatikies, Athannah at Shahujial is also in one place referred to, There 
were paid officors at the thannahs, but the chankies worked by means of 
gowedas ox informers, who received no salary, and: were, as a natural 
result, obliged to obtain « livelihood by capturing innocent persona 
anil oxtorting money from them—a syste which the faujdars and 
thisnuadars, their ruperiors, certainly made no endeayour to provent, and 
perhaps even partook in the guilt of. (M. 24-5-81; 18-6-81) 

2, How far these fanjdari police were a terror to evildoers, it ianot 
easy tosay. There were certainly a considerable number of poople in jail, 
though ane is disposed to think that the innocent were hurdly sufe from 
being mixed up with the guilty. Mr. Henckell goes so fur a9 to say 
that the establishment of the four thanuahs above mentioned “ rendered 
it next to imposible for daccits and robbers to commit depredation 
without mevting with their deserts.” But this is hardly consistent with 
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what he states abont the oppressions of the faujdars, and the collusion of 
their. subordinates with robbers, or with tho undoubted fact that at the 
time when he joined the district there were bands of robbers, fifty strong, 
roaming aboutit. ‘The faujdars, no doubt, did somothing to check robbery 
and dacoity; but people were contented in those days with results that 
woulil now be considered disgraceful. (M. 24-5-81; 18-6-81.) 

3. Whint Mr. Henckell proposed was rather a change of personnel 
than a chunge of system. Assuming himself the position and authority 
of tho two abolished faujdara, he proposed to station at each of the four, 
thannahs a girdwar, or head police officer, whose business it would ba to 
apprehend dacvits and forward them for trial to Moorly. Their sub- 
ordinates were not to be informers, but to be foreign sepoys, as native 
barkandazes were so apt to collude with offenders. His police were to 
possess more of the military than of the detective charseter, und this 
seems to lave enited the then work. For the sim then proposed was 
not the prosecution of minor offences, but the checking of great onee— 
acoity and marder, and such like, When a dacoity oocurred the 
investigation consisted chiefly in following up the gang to their homer; 
and as the gang relied rather upon their strength than upon the eecreay 
of their proceeilings, this was simply o guasi-military expedition. When 
the pursuing detachment reuched the lair of the gang, the zemindar 
throogh his servants (who had alwnys a semi-police charncter) was 
expected, and usually compelled by pressure on the part of the Government 
olflvers to deliver up the men. 

4. The zemindars, it ahould be noted, are not talked of as having 
separate police establishments, They wary ex- 
peoted, by means of their ordinary servants, to 
protect property from plunder and hand over offenders to the authorities; 
anil when Mr. Henckell’s girdwars and thanadars wero appointed, they 
were to help in and to ees to the performance of these duties, and could 
always claim eo-operution on the part of the zemindar’s servants 
Mr. Henckoll in an early letter complains that the zemindar’s naib at 
Bhusmna had refused to give paiks and nakdis (armed footmen) to assist 
the regular police. (M. 29-09-31.) 

5, It will be observed thut the establishment of a thannah at 
Moorly was no part eithor of the previously existing system of polioe 
or of Mr. Honokell’s proposals, I presume Mr. Henckell himself 
intended to do the work which in other places was done by the 
thanadars, When his proposals were acoeptod by Government, a 
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foree of fifty sepoys was sstablishod nt Moorly, besides thirty each at 
Mirzanagar and Bhnsna, and four at Dharmpur, which waa a amall 
thannah. Noabad ie not mentioned as having any such fores; the force 
stutioned at Khulna in oonnection with the «alt department was probably 
considered to afford sufficient military strength. (M. 2-4-82.) 

6, Thissystem of police, which cost perhaps Rs. 800 of 850.2 month, 


Police duties entity UPBEH out far too expensive for the commervial 


transfered 16 geminders, ideas of the Government, The Government began 


oe by ordering, in opposition to Mr. Hencksll’s 


remonstrances, the substitution of barkandazes for sepoys; and before 
this was carried out they ordered the entire abolition of the police 
establishment, except that tho force at Moorly was to bo retained. 


(ML 24-82, G, 20-6-82.) 


7. The Government order which directed this stop declared that 
“all gemindars, choudhris, and taluqdars, conformable to the original 
and fimdamental tenure on which they hold their zemindaris and other 
lands, are to tako effectual care that no robberies, burgluries, or murders, 
be conunitted within their districts.” They were to do their utmost 
to bring all offinders to justioe; they were to erect thannahs wherever 
the magistrate should direct, to appoint officers for them, and to be 
answerable for the good conduct of the people they stationed at them, 
and for their obeying the orders of the magistrate: Persons suflering 
from robbery were to be reimbursed for their losses by the xemindar of 
the lands where the robbers lived, or of the lands within which the 
tobbery was committed ; and if any zemindar committed or connived nt 
tmardor, or robbery, or other breach of the peace, he was to be punished 
with dhath. He wns linble also to punishment for other misconduct 
seotrding to the nature of the case. (5, 29.8-82.) 

8. Under this tremendous order the zemindars were obliged to 
five recognizances to carry out the duties required of them, and the 
following places wore selected for thannahs-— 

Mirzanagur, Moorly, Lakindi, Khajum, in the Tsafpur and Saydpur 
zemin i daris 

Muhammadpur, Batispara, and Talma, in the Bluisna estates. 

Kaliganj and Shenida in the Muhammadshahi estate, (These anil 
Batiapars had heen chaukies under the Bhusna thannah.) 

Samarsdia in Shahnjial. 

Noabad Hayoli (pergunnah Hogla), Maheshpur (pergunnah 
Sultanpur), (M. 1-12-82.) 
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9. ‘The number of tliannahs was thus increased from five (including 
Mourly} to thirteen—a decentralization necessitated by the change of. 
system. The zemindars naturally objected to having to bear all this 
expense, but I cannot find that any answer was vouchsafed to thair 
remoustrances, 

10, The mugistrate, as I noted shove, was allowed to retain at 
heud-quarters « certain force which was considered to be available for 
an expedition to any place whither the perpetration of any olfenee might 
rendor it advisable to despateli them. 

Lt, The number of thannshs appears to have been changed from 
time to time by the mngistrate; for in 1791 the magistrate gives the 
following list of then existing thannahs -—— 

In charge of the zomindars :—Dharmpur, Ichakada (one of the old 
clisukies four miles west of Magurah), Jhenida, Taragonia, Maheshpur. 

Tu charge of Government :—Jhenida and Noabad, 

This list (which by some error contains Jhenids twice) shows lees 
change than ot first sight might appear; for in 1787 Bluse and 
Shahujial had been transferred to Majshahye with all their thannahs, and 
there lid been some rectification of boundaries aleo on the 24-Pergunnuha 
side, (MM. 16-9-91. J, 5-9-87,) 

12. This system, by which the zemindars bore the bunlen of the 
police establishments, continued in force fram 1782 
until 1791 or 92, when Lord Cornwallis reformed 
the administration, The magistrates were however allowed, for temporary 
Paes erawess 8 thanadars; and under this permission 


te of Jossore manuged practically to keep up two Govern- 
wei thannahs (Jhenida and Noabad) as noted above; but with this 


exception the. whole burden lay on the zemindars. With an active and 
enirgetio magistrate like Mr, Henokell, the evils that would naturally 
spring from sneh « pulica system had less chance of development; but still 
the utmost that could be said for it, after some years of trial, was, that the: 
police was better than it had been in the time of the fanjdars, that ix, bofors 
any European officer was stationed at Jessore, What there was of 
good in it, arose from the ciroumstance that the Government and ite 
officers practically took upan themselves, and away from the zomindars, 
the supervixion ind management of the police work. (M. 16-9-91.) 

1%. Ths peremptory doclarations of June 1782 had, in fact, become 
« dead letter, Thr zemindars’ lialility to give compensation fir robbery 
Was never enforced except in extrome cams, The only part of the 
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order that remained in force was that which laid upon them tho 
obligation to keep up and pay for the thannah establishments; and even 
thie part of the order was, ns wo have seen, not etiforced in the ease of 
Thenida antl Noabad. No other result was possible whore a sort of joint 
“responsibility and authority wea given to the magistrate—a man of 
‘energy who entered on these matters from motives of duty—and the 
zemindar, who no doubt did always as little as he could, and whoee only 
motive was the fear of consequences. 

14. The plan of managing the police through the zemindars had 
token down. For the Mahomedan Government, careless of details, 
tid desiring nothing but the most superficial results, it might answer; 
but when English sdministration was carried into the districts, the new 
flea arose that the world was not made for tho enjoyment of a fow 
pront fumilies, who might manage everything os they chose. It was 
Tmpessible to hope for the due performance of public duty from indivi- 
duals who had nothing to gain by doing their work, and little or 
nothing to lose by not doing it; and zemindars could hardly be 
expected to co-operate zealously with the magistrates, whe had come to 
deprive them of their previously almost irresponsible authority, And 
thus the magistrates ignored the zemindars, who were little more than 
obstructives, and expected from them only obedience to specific orders 
fildressed to them. From that time till now the public duties of 
gemindare have continually diminished, and their responsibilities are 
always changing from actual to nominal, 

15. A few words must he said here regarding the establichment 
of patrol boats in the Sundarhan rivera. The 
Be pemce Pil — soute trom the oastorn distziote to Caloutta was 
very much what it is now; boats entered at Kéahun and passed along 
by Pukirhot, Khulna, across tho Kabadak near Chandkhali, and #9 on 
est Kaliganj. There was also, as them is now, an outer route; bat 
thie scems to have beon used only whon the inner one could not be, 
that is, by large bouts of 1,500 to 2,000 maunds during the dry months. 
(M. 31-5-89.) 
16. ‘These routes were naturally the resort of robbers; and not 
only did people go there fur the express purpose of committing rubbery, 
buf many persons, pursuing ordinarily the oocupation of fishermen in 
the rivers, made experiments at dacoity when « favorable opportunity 
oovurred. Frequented thus by robbers, the rivers must have been 
exceddingly unsafe, for the route did not then lie, as it now Hes, amid 
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cultivated lands and settled villages, but the nvers then flowed 
throngh forest, and uninhabited jungle Iay on both sides of them 
(M, 21-9-89.) | 

17. The Sundarbans were always the resort of robbers and 

Aacoits, and their depredations at length attracted the attention. of 
Government, who called on the magistrate to propose means for its 
prevention, and, adopting his recommendation, established six guardboats 
to patrol the rivers and escort the ships. This was in 1788, and a year 
did not pass before Government began to repent so Invish an expenditure, 
anil to consider that, in nvcordance with the usual plan, the burden might 
bo advantageously Iai on tho zemindars. There wasnt that time stationed 
at Backerganj an officer termed “ commissioner for the suppression af 
robberies in Backerganj,” and Goverument thought they conld do 
through him and the zemindars all they were bound to do. Against this 
Henckell remonstrated strongly, and: in consequence of his representation 
the forse of guardboats was retained. (ML 18-06-81, G. 1-2-88, ML. 1-3-88; 
H1-5-89, G. 10-6-89.) 
18. A fow incidents, guthered from the correspondence of Mr. 
Henckell, will serve the purpose of shewing the 
a state of the district as regards crime and as 
regards police. 
10, In the letter written immediately after his arrival in 1781, 
tri, dav Sec, ho states that a most noted dacoit, one Lirn Sirdar, 
was ata place forty miles off; that ho had often. 
committed the “most horrid depredations on ryots.” Tho nawab of 
Moorshedabad had frequently sent orders to have him arrested, but the 
zomindars, to screen. him, had always declared ha was dead. Five 
mouths after we bear of this Hira Sirdar in jail; but even there 
‘Mr. Henckell did not think him safe. Having just boen promised a 
military force, of which, as nurrated before, Bity sepoys were to he 
stationed for the protection of Moorly, he writes urging their being 
sent up quickly, beeause some 300 mon had assombled at Khulna with 
the intention of attempting to rescue Hira Sirdar from. ooufinoment. 
(M. 24-5-81; 30-90-81; 2-4-82.) 

20. In January 1783 a body of dacoits, about 3,000 in number, 
mado an attack upon an escort conveying Ra 
40,000 from Bhuana to Culoutta. They murdered 
part of the escort and carried off purt of the treasure, I do got-think 
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the dacoits were captured; fifty men were arrested at Tumlook (Midua- 
pore), but they turned out to be the wrong people, (G, 22-1-83; Salt 
Controller 25-43-83.) 

21. Kali Sankar Datt or Ray, the ancostor of thy Naral family, 

Eat Sener Ray, ¢ & man with whom we shall have more to do here- 

ufter, makes his first appearance in Mr. Henckell’s 
lattore aa “‘n ducoit und u notorious disturber of the pease,” T repeat 
here simply what I find written in the letters, but Kuli Sankar appears 
to have been much more of a ‘ lathial’ zemindar than « dacoit. 

22, Onthe night of Sth June 1784, Kali Sankar, with his brother, 
Nandu Datt, and an armed band, attucked and plundered n rive boat 
end wounded the manjhi. To arrest the plunderers Henckell sent out 
a band of sepoys under « girdwar, Kutbullah, who came up with the 
enemy at Naral, Kali Sankar, however, had 1,500 mon there, and 
prepared to give battle, forming his men into four divisions, The fight 
lasted three hours, and Kali Sankar gained the day, having killed two 
and wounded fifteen of the magistrato’s force; Kutbullah himself’ was 
among the wounded. 

28; On receiving tidings of thia defeat, Honckell sent out 
reinfircementa, and succeeded by their means in onpturing Nandu Datt 
and other ringlemlers, but Kali Sankar himself could not be found. He 
had fled to the protection of the zemindar of Nattore, who, when ordered 
deliver him up, let him escape to Calcutta, where he was again 
concealod by the gemindar’s Caleutts agent. After much trouble and 
delay he wns finally approhenited and was brought into Moorly under 
an escort of forty men, ® measure which “tended to restore peace and 
tranquillity to the provinee,” (M. 27-6-84; 19-7-84; 30-8-84; 4.1.85; 
13-485.) 

24. The enso is not further noticed in the correspondence, but I 
am informed Kali Sankar was tried by the darogs and got off. ‘The 
particulars I do not know, but I was told that th offence he committed 
wna not o dacoity properly sponking, but « “Iut-tarae” intended to 
annoy o wealthy mercantile family who had offended him, Still he 
surely ought to have boen punished for his armed resistance to his appre- 
henders. 


2b, The conduct of the raja of ‘Nattore in thin case ie thir 


a ey Specimen of the manner in which he performed 
with ecuninale the police functions expected of him. Mr. 


Henekell complains, on $0th August 1784, that the raja does not proparly 
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keep up the Bhuana thannah, and certainly there was much daooity going 
on in Bhusna. About the same time that Kali Sankar’s case occurred, an 
attack was made on the Bhusna thannah by « body of armed men, who 
rosoued eight daocits in confinement there; and at the same time another 
body also was out in Bhusna, committing depredationa, (M. 27-6-84.) 
26. The raja of Nattore was not the only zemindar who connived 
Incram of crime, and %t the escape of great offenders. It appears to 
ae remedy. lave been far too common a practice; and the 
natural result was an increase of crime, which shewed itself markedly 
in 1785 and 1786, In the end of 1786 both the collector of Muham- 
madahihi and the resident of Sonabaria (cloth fuctory) wrote to the 
Magistrate, complaining of the frequent robberies and the numerous 
bqnds of daooits, and desiring the landholders to be oalled on to do their 
duty. Mr. Henckell’e answer to the latter is noteworthy. He wrote 
that he had sent » force to seek out and apprehend the delinquents, and 
had warned the zemindars to give him information of all robberies ; and 
he sent to the resident a dacoit whose sentence of death had. just 
arrived, requesting him to bang him in  oonspicuons place near the 
factory, and thus “strike terror into the dacoits.” (M. 5-3-85. O, Muham, 
24-12-86. Res. Son. 28-12-86. M. 4-1-87,) 

27. An event in 1788 will afford an example of the boldness of 
dansits in theee times. In October of that year a body of dacoits. 
attacked a boat which contained vight sepoys, commanded by a naik, 
and of the ecpoys three were thrown overboard and drowned. Tha 
dacoits for a time got clear off, bnt a party was sent after them to capture 
thom. ‘They effected the capture of twenty-two, but only after two or 
three of their party were wounded. (M, 24-10-88.) 

28. More information under this head will be found when we 
notice the relations between the magistrate and the commercial depart-- 
ments, and the Aghts between them. But it is necessary first to make 
some remarks on the judicial arrangements. 


XIV —The Administration of Criminal Juatice—1781-00. 


We havo already stuted that the magistrate had no judicial criminal 
powers; all that he did was fo receive cases from his police subordinates 
and send them on, if he thought fit, for trial before the darogs, an 
officer entirely subordinate to the nazim. 
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2. In 1785 the Government empowered magistrates to hear 
Magitete opewmned Petty onses of assault, abuse, and pilforing, and to 
snare May One inflict in them punishments not exeeeding four 
days’ imprisonment or [5 stripes. Beyond this no interferences wns 
made with the daroga’s authority until the establishment of Lord 
Cornwallis’ system. (G, 15-4-85).) 

3. The delay in the hearing of eases seems to have heen rery 
Pheu deka: great, From. the statements of 1710 it appears 

that the sacoused took, on an avemge, 4 month 
to pass ont of the magistrate’s hands into the daroga’s, and there they 
temained for months. The magistrate, reporting on the system nfter 
ten yenrs’ trial, says that if confession is obtained from the scoused, or 
HW proofs are speedily produced, sentence may be pronounced within 
seven or eight months; and in cases where there is no suely plain sailing, 
he gives instances where the accused have remained under trial for four, 
anil oven forsix years. It is cortainly one smull get-oif agninst this that 
persons who had been tried and were waiting for the sentence to come 
from the nazim were sometimes let out on bail, and even murderers 
nnd robbers were so treated. (M_ 19-12-80.) 

4, ‘For this tremendous delay there was no reason in the amount 
of work to be done, for the average was only about one cust each day 
between the magistrate and the daroga. ‘The ruason lay in the absurd 
system by which almost overy trial in Bengal hod to be laid before the 
naib nizim for order, instead of being decided on the spot. 

5. Tt’is impossible to judge now of the quality of tho justice 
os aiministered in the darogas’ courts, The darmgas 

Ts sewm to have tended to lonity, for the magistrate 
complains in ono place of the small sentences awarded in oases of robbery 
and murder, and suggests that the magistrate should be allowed to 
station a man in the darogas’ courts to see to the proper conducting of 
eases, In the return of April 1791 I find somé enses of munier and 
robbery punished with 39 stripes, or with four months’ or one yoar’s 
imprisonment. (M. 10-12-89.) 

6. The punishments awarded were death, imprisonmunt, stripes, 

or the loss of » limb, Tho imprisonment was 

ara often perpetual imprisonment; and frequently 
sentences of imprisonment were passed without specification of period, 
or during pleasure, or nutil the prisovor male reparation of the injury 
ho had inflicted, or until he found security for good sonduct.. When the 
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British Government nesumed slurge of the jails, in the beginning of 
1792,it was found that of $00 prisoners in the Jessore jail, there were 
108 Gases in whiel) the imprisonment wae thus unlimitel. Some of 
thoes tases worw of marder, but most of them wer of robbery; ant 
‘onse was o cose Of msxnult. There ean be no doubt that the men: #0 
imprisoned were'simply forgotten. (M. 11-2-92.) 

7, One peonliar proceeding descrws note. When # nim was 
arrested: His property was also at the samo time seized: If he wna 
finally condemned, lis property was vonflansted ; if he was reluased, the 
‘prGperty wae returned to him, minus: the deductions privately made by 
the police officials, whose duty it was-to return it. Tt was vertainly vary 
unresaonilly for fhe criminal eourts in the éame breath to confisente 
4 man’s property and sentence him to muke reparstion for his offunee 
wnil stay in prison till ho did-so. (AL 16-90-11.) 

8.. Tho jaile were in charge of the darogas, and not of the 
mugistrates; and the trestment of prisoners waa a aubjeot that reowived 
te proper attention at the hauds of the Masulman 
Government, #9 that the magistrates worn always 
pointing ont theinsuffimenoy of the means adopted for punisiment. The 
itisciplineg enfireed among convicts was 40 lux, that the prisoners were 
harilly debarred from. five interoourse with outsiders. They remained — 
porfoctly idly, and in some oases ut least, if not in all, were allowed to. go 
fo make Dadar for themsolves, Tmprisonment could therefore hardly be 
“very efficncions asa deterrent. Low of a limb one would think to he # 
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deterrent punishment, but the magistrate says that prisoners am glo 


Uncuglit np ander new charges who have already lost one or even two 
“Hinhs. Death itself avon hail few Srehgers who were fataliats ao far 
as they hind any oretd at all, (M. 2-4-82,. 0. 20-7-87. M. 19-12-80.) 
- 0. ‘Sp darly a2 1782 Mr. canteens th anil supgreted 
that notori¢ue prisoners might he sent to pea, ae #0 many eapluins of; 
ships wom then looking for mtive milors and could not get then. 


The senting prisoners to sea would make them lose their este, and © 


thus adil # new and effpotive olomont to the punishment. Tho ontinary 
prisontrs Mr. Heuckell proposed to empluy in wach public works ae 
were then going on ot Budge-Budgo. (ML 24-82.) 
10, Nothing came of this proposal, but Mr, Henukell aferwarita ) 
repose anew scheme, which for son time bare | 
=e fe tkme of the “Snndartan plan.” Tt wae a = 
ehemo for the reclamation of the Sundarbans partly by giving graute to 
\ 


. 
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roniindars and taluqdars, partly by means of convicts, We shal} treat 
of this plan subeeqnently, and twtive it now only 90 far as regands the 
Jropoml to establish « convict colony by allotting small grants of lands 
to all but the most atrocinus offindors. With regard to these lest, 
Mr. Henckell was consistent in hie opinion that there was only one way 
with them—namely, to send them out of the evuntry, (M. 4-4-84 
1, 20-787.) 

LL. The Boanl of Rovenno, who were then the authorities also in 
criminal matiers, approved the scheme, and Mr. Henekoll applind for long- 
term prisoners from all thy districts ronmd whet ty be sent to him, that 
his convict cotony might be commonced. Nothing, huwevar, was dong in 
‘the way of so disposing of prisoners. (Bd. 0-0-85. ML 22-11-86.) 

12, Agsin) Mr. Honeke!l submitted another propmal. for the 

Trsneprvstion and freatment of convicts. It wna that long-term 
| farce labor prngowrt, prisinors shoulil all be transported, and that thore 
of shorter terms should be made to work on toads This propoeal wae 
approved by the Governor General, who recemimended its adoption to 
the naib nazim. I do not know if it wae thon earriel! into atfoet, but 
thé system of employing priconers in road works waa in operation shortly 
aftor the oriminal administration wna transferred from Muhumelin 
Pritisb-hands (G. 21-5-48,  C_.7-2-08; 17-2400; 21-400.) 


XV.—The Administention of Civil Justice —U7R1-90, 


” Be far wo have been writing solely of Mr, Henekell’s daties as magistrito; 
air. but his principal designation and his principal 
duty wes thatof civil judge. Thore is naturally 
vet eaoatedammy drtirlpers nthe tlre cet . 
the correspotidinwe refitrs to particular eases which lave long ago lost 
all their jnterent. 
2. Of other and enbordinate civil jadges no mention ix mado till 
mes efrmt wo Sitar tho colle of 170% permitted! the appaltitmont 
postales of moonsifls ; but before that date great deal of 
the petty work used to be done by the zemindars and naile, to whom 
the judge reforred cases for disposal, | Ho did not #0 refor esses bore 
Hae 100 in value, but such cases were very fow. 
%, This system of reference did not work well, Almost all the 
suite wore suite tgurding land, or disputes about brambuttar (or rent- 
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frou) Jan, or elaine in reepect of excessive demand of rent Tn 
all these mutters the vernindars and their naibe had » dirvet interest, 
opposed geuerally to the complainants, and reference usually meant 
Hlonial of justice: My, Henckell was s» well aware of this, that les 
than half « your after his arrival at Jessorm he appointed ameens, 
or subordinate judges as it were, at Bhusna and at Shahujial, to 
whort oases might be referred. This however was, on grounds of 
economy, disnpproved by the Government, (J. 2-10-41, M. IS8L. 
8.D.A- 6-4-82,) 
4. We must not award to the judge of 1781 the sume paramount 
Litiitet power of is Juritliction which the judge of 1870 exercises, 
July for he had little to do with the aote of other 
public officers. Kah department was, as it were, complete in iteelf; 
the judges wury, for example, prohibited entirely from interforing 
i) questions about rent and revenue, these being solely within the 
vollegtor's jurisdiction. Their relations with the commercial départ- 
ments, which ware sunilar, we shall presently disouss in full. So 
aloo, in matters dntirely within their authority, they were to consult 
the convenience of other departments. Ryots engaged in the Com- 
pany’s manufietares they could not summon otherwise: than through 
the Compatiy’s manufacturing officers; and they were enjoined to be 
specially careful in etimmoning any one during the season of heavy 
revenue oollootions, that is, the months immediately following the 
fntemi and cold-weather harvests (CG: 6-12-81; L6-4-83; 20-7-82, 
J, 27-11-82.) | 

6. ‘Tho civil jurisdiction at that time was ruled rathor by the 
dnfeodant’s residence than by any other consider 
ation; « complainant had to seek redress at the 
hunils of the judge to whom the defindant wxs subject. We consequently 
find oases of transfers of auits from one district to another; and sometimes, 
when two or thre semindars haying their residencows in different 
distridte are fighting about « plows of land, we Bud the juilges of the 
diilerent districts corresponding about tho case. . 

6.. Similarly, wa find the various magistrates treating each other 
somewhat like potwntates of adjacent countries. The ono tells the other 
of sone offender taken refign in this othur’s district, and requests him 
to capture him; the other having sffectod: the ouptur, mille on the first 
to give evidence of the olfboer’s guilt. in order that ho might hand 
him over, (ML 21-4-88) 
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XVI—Te Salt Depactnvent and ite Fights with the Magistrite 1781-00. 


Bixtves the departnionts that lua to do with tho administeutinw of justion 
Thal sewn. and the collection of rovente, there were the com- 
mercial departments. "Thero was o salt dypartment, 

whos) jurisdiction extended all over thy south of the district, and whose 
total chief was « sult agent, Mr, Ewart. Mr. Ewart had two or three 
asistonts, and an unlimited wamber of subordinates, including a small 
- snilitnry force'at Klinina. ‘The head-quartors of the salt department were 
Wt Khulns (for the so-valled Raymangal provision of salt) and Jaynagar, 
There wes als: a wloth factory at Sonaberia, and another at 
Buran, now both within the limite of the 24-Fer- 
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" 4 Tf the Government wer now to establish any commercial 
es transactions in the districts, it wonld render all 
' dts servants and all their transactions amenuble 
it the ordinary course to the establishedl conrts of juiiesture: Dut 
much was not the system in forve in 1781. Tho judicial departments 
werd expected to consult the convenience of the salt department, just as 
Thich as the salt department was expected to yield to that af the eourts 
of judicature. Not only were disputes arising out of salt transudtions 
declared: to be. dovidable by tho salt officials, and not by the ordinary 
courts, but the eourts were even to avoid sending for persons engaged in 
the Company's salt manufactures during their working seuson, 

8 The salt officials were in the district Jang beforn there wae 
any civil court estublished within it, ‘Thoy had therefore all along - 
‘exireisell uncontrolled authority in their own matters, and wlio ajadge 
piane to Jessore they were disposed tu resent his interference. Oni the 
other hand, the judg», when he came to the district, eame. without any 
partiodlar iustroctions ns to his relations with the sult authorities, anil 
was disposed to think he had jurisdiction in matters in whieh they were 
soncerned aa well aa in other matters 

4. There can be little doubt that the salt aystem-wae foundod upon 

sligetian the most griovous oppresion. The plan folluwod 
in the manufhetnre wae that the salt agent, ar his 
assistants, contracted with certain persons enlled malanghios forthe engepe- 
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mentaf people ae salt-boilers. To thew mulunghies large advances wern 
made, and they in their turn made advances to palt-boilers or maihandare. 
The contract with those maihandars wae that they were at u sertails 
seawat of the year to proceed to epodified places far south in the Sundar- 
hates, and thery to give their personal Ishourin the ruunufucture of ealt 

& Now, the nulanghies were an unecropulous race of men, Bound 
by their contracts to produce a certain number of salt-boilors, they 
eared Little how it was doné, und it was directly to their interest that 
the maihandars howld got as little as posible for their labour, "The 
ninihandurs wore inpressed and compelled by fice to take advancon 
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Having taken advances, they were compelled to leave their homes and ~ 


goto work like slaves at the eult-pans. If they refused, the maladghies 
complained aguinst them to the salt officials, who, being directly interested 
in tho extension of salt mauafacture, wore sure to find the muihandars 
to be is the wrong; if they complained against the mulanghies, they 
could coniplain only to the salt officials, who were sure to «ide with their 
oppressors. ‘Tho mulanghivs were yested also with portain powers te 
eusllé them to drive the maihandars to work, and to recover their 
advaticesfrom them. These powers wer dreadfully abused by the yaiilin- 
ghies, who atrove to make mony hy their exercise, sure always to dame 
‘off est ‘when any complaint was made agninst their doings, 

6. When, thereford, the judge came to the district, it was natural 
that the maihandars should apply to hint for protection, and he spent 


a great deal of troublo in ndjusting matters between the musihamlats 


ait fie malanghies, who wero doturminod to receive buck Hs. 20 for 
every Ha, 4 they had advanowd. The deputy salt agont resented this ma 
pouching upon his preserves, but Henekell responded by condemning the 
oppression of tho malanghies, and the eubontinate salt agenta who wer 


in collusion with them, and said he should provide against their repeating — 


their conduct. (J. 8--$1,) 

7. This wes only-the first note in the war that broke out between 

Wop terwenn Hewson 220nckell and the ault officials, who now for tlie 
aa se cal Miiauoe. first time had an observer of their desde Mfr. 
Honekell continued to hear and determing disputes arising from malt 
transactions, till one day in 1784, when Mr. Hunckell’e peans had gone 
to arrest-and utiach the property of a judgumnt-debtor who owed some 
money. on account of walt advances, Mr, Ewart, tho salt agent, arrented 
the peom and complained to Governmont against Mr. Henukell’y 
interferonce. A second time he did the same thing, arresting « body of 
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prons sent by Henckoll, Tho msulf of these proceedings was, that the 
Board of Revenue directal the sult agent to withiraw hip. protection 
| froin the judgment-lobtor, Mr. Ewart did-su, but towk cam first to Tet 
the debtor akepond. (J, 12-10-84 ; 28-10-54; 14-11-84; 6-3-85,) 
8. Ahort time after this, Mr, Hunckell submitted.to Government 
Cpprowion hy tie mut  COmpluint regarding the proceedings of the sult 
os. i agent and his subordinates, of whose conduct be 
gives some examples. First he narrted the mse of « than muita 
‘Tuln Peters, » subordinate of Mr. Evwart’s, who had impressed fifteen 
boutmen who were quife unwilling to serve: ‘To rednoo them to obudience 
‘Péters employed such force that four of them disappeared, and were 
-mipposed to have lost their lives; others of them were put in confinement, 
Henckell rossiving intelligence had sent out men to release those 
latter, bat Mr. Ewart met thom in person, and by foree prevented their 
“exounting thetr intention. (ML 12-5-85,) 

9, Anothor case he represented, where Mr. Ewart had sent an agent, 
ono Jagmphan, to a village with an order upon the villagers to deliver 
up Whatever mailandars they hal If they did not oley, Mr. Ewart 
threatened to senda military force (which ho hud under him) to saise the 
first persone they come across. When the agent Jugmolian came with 
his csoort, the people remonstrnted with him, saying thatthey had never 
Been suigeet to the salt manufacture; hat this exense he would not hear; 
oui lin séized and beat their headmen. This exasperated the villager, 
who attumpted a resone, but four of them were shot down by the agent’s 
men. Myr. Honckell, when he received infornmtion of this vutrage, 
ixcun/l o warrant to urrest the agent, but, as in the other ewe, Mr. Ewart 
had protected him, and would not Jet him be arrested, (ML 12-5035 5 
23-5-85.) : 

10. The Board called on Mr Ewart for explanations in these 
matters, ani though these were not sutistectory, they merely warnoil 
Mr. Ewart ugainst them in fiture. Tho Board seem to have been aware 
that the sult mannfieture was not founded on the good will of the ryote 
engaged in it, but avcpptod this condition of affairs ax unavoidable. 
(B, 26-10-85.) 

tt. The warning of the Board had fitile uifoat, upon Mr. Esyart, 

tux: Within u month after he roveived it, wo find him 
" pursuing the same line wf conduct. Tt was about 

this time that Mr Henckell had begun hie Sundarban plan, giving 
grants of lands in the Sundarbany to taluqdars wlio engaged to reclaim 
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them. “Mr, Ewart eaw danger in this, for it would erate a compatitinn _ 
nm the part of the: for the labour of the ryots whotn he sought to 
keep for salt | So one day, aocompanied by an armed fore, 


he went to call-an « eemindér’s gomashta to produce those of his ryots 
who wery subjoot to salt matmfarture. He mat with some resiatnnwe, 
that is, the goniashtm declined to himself give up any ryots, and upon 
this Ewart proceed] to seize some of them; at that moment he sow: 
some ryote who appeared te be coming in his direetion, and thinking 
thoy were intending a resend, he fired on them, killing one und severly 
wounding ancthor, (ML. 20-11-80.) ; 

12, Within « month after this unother procisely similar affray took’ 


place, whien Mr. Ewart’s mon proceeded to ono of the Sundarban grants — 


{0 seize some ryots employed there, whom they alleged to by subject ty 
walt manufacture. On this oceasion ome mau was killed anil two wore 
wounded, (ML. 15-12-85.) be 
13. Jessore was not the only district whore there was fond botween. 
tho jrilicial and the salt departments, for wo find 
Contiow feathery. An. salt controller, im April 1735, complaining to. 
Government of the interference in salt matters exercised by the judges 
Hoth of Moorly and of 24-Pergunnahs. Ho proposed to Government 
gertain rules of procedure intended to prevent the clashing of authority: 
Those rules, a wos natural when they emanated from the salt depart 
mienit, wore upon the basis of non-interference by the oonrte in questions. 
frising out of salt proceedings; the courts were to have no eognizanny 
in onses of claims upon malaughies or mnihandnrs. Mr. Honokell 
objected to letting the salt authorities act without control in fem 
matters) saying that not only tho malanghies, but their sub-contractors: 
(called tafalis), wer guilty of the greatest abuses of their authority, and — 
continually seized mon by force to make them work as salt-boilers: he 
alloged alko that when complaints were mae to the salt agent he refuned 


te pay attention to them, and when people complained in the regular 


courts, the salt agent panished them fur it: (G..10-5-85. J. 31-5-85.)— 
14, The rules of 1785 were, however, settled in nowrly the same. 
torms us they wore proposed. The judge was to 
Pee have no cognizance in purely salt disputes, ani 
in tho case af claims of a different nature mundo agninst any 0m 
engaged in salt mawifacture, the judge was, Wf they were petty, te 
refer them for repurt to the agent ; and-if they wore not petty, to decider 
them himeelf, summoning the parties through the salt agent and 
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wljourning the nases if they wero hrought af a time when the promos 
of tho defendant would cause inconvenience in the-salt manufheture. 

“The agont was also to exercise cortain eriminal polfers, subjedt to » 
report to the judge. These rulos did not obviute the danger of collision 
between the departments; they rather put it in the power of the salt 
department at any time to delay proceedings to whinh they were 
opposed, by alleging them to interfere with their work. Th Gavernmunt, 
“Lm afraid, wos moro careful of its salt manufaotare than anxious that 
even-handed justion ¢hould be done to all persone connonted with it, 
The rules male the salt officers still the arbiters of their own proceodings, 
and ii no way controled them in thoir arbitrariness, 

1S. ‘These regulations were Jaid down during the ooourrencs of 

foil to vbeck the tlie events, examples of whieh T have jist heon 
ages Bn giving; Wat ms some of the incidents neferred to 
ooomrred nfter the promulgation of the roles, it ix protty wvident that the 
riiles had failed to attain their object. Atlength Mr. Henckell’s repeated’ 
qumplaints indaced the Government, in January 1786, ty send down 
Mr. ‘Bryans, the deputy salt controller, to inquire regarding them, ani he 
fixed his station and held his inquiries at Manirampnr. I could not find 
whother the reonlt of the inquiry wax or-was not fivordble to the aalt 
department. So fue as TD infor, the report was, as regards thir eoudnet, 
tather apologetic than exculpatory, for the result was that the Board of 
Revenue again desired the controller to propose ruins that would prevent 
‘the slashing of unthority. (M. 7-1-86:° B, 30-3-88,) 

16, The authorities, however, had not censeil to clach, for wo find 
two notable instances in the same your, In the 
first ose Mr. Ewart, suspecting oni of hia Kary 
pean employés of committing embezelement, held him it confinement 
at-Khulnan Mr, Hoenckell rooeived information of it, and reloased the 
tan from confinemont on the ground thatthe charge wainot satisfactorily 
smailis out The seoond ease was connooted with the man Joli Potery, 
swhion we have before mentioned, us guilty of wing great barbarity 
towardica bot" #erew whorn he had impressed. In Ooetober 1785 we find 
this some John Potars acoused of wontonly maltreating « man aiuply 
Ietniee Lis ficthor luil Keen guilty of the grivvous allonce uf woking 
tedress st the judge's hands for sore injury he had sufferet j in Tespoet of 
wralt matter. Now, lie was nconsed by one Mr, Povery, « apparently: o 
trader at Chupnagar, of committing amault upon him, cand Me 
Henekell sent oot » warrant to arrest him; bul Mr, Ewart eit a forve of 
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men, and prevented the warrant being executed. Subsequently, however, 
the Government compelled Ewart to. deliver up Peters, (M. 27-0-80; 
25-10-85; 26-11-96; 19-12-86.) 
17. In the beginning of 1787 wo find Mr. Honekell renewing 
his complaints against the salt, subordinates, He 
Cees ment Jlrs that, the analanghios extort, manoyts bp 
seizing poopilo’s childron, and that the salt agent’s poople commit oxtor+ 
tint alee by seizing boats on pretence of searching for aalt anil detaining 
them till payment is made. In the latter ense Mr: Henekell himself 
tested. the trath af the statements made to him by hiring and sending « 
boat along the route where these deprodations oommrol. His boat waa 
seized and detained for three months. (J. 4-2-87 ; 20-4-S7.) 
18 At length, in 1787, Mr. Henckell submitted @ proposal for the 
Tie mlt separtment re. FOform of the salt department. Tracing most of 
formnion Henckeil’s plat: the evils in it to the employment of ninlanghios as 
po-betweens, men who had no intorest in acting honestly, ana who 
only abused their powers for purposes of extortion, he proposed that 
they should be abolished, and an uttempt should be made to work by. 
advancing diroct to maihandar, Lo stated that there was no roti) 
unwillingness to work in the salt manufacture, provided the mathandary, 
could be convinced they would receive just treatment. The advances 
ought ta be made at an earlier season, zemindars should be informed of 
the amber of maihandars required of them, and places shoulil be fixed 
for their nasembling, Cuteherries should be established for thy regular 
hearing of oomplaints, and to ensure the muihandary reosiving proper 
pay. Also that the stores should be provided by the agent's poople. 
Tho manufacture required the maihandars to leave their home: to 
procved far south of the inhabited parts of the district; tia food wae 
of course obtainably there, and the ordinary plan of leaving the 
maihundire to provide for their own food left them at the mercy of 
malanghies and cthors, who were able to import their supplies frat 
the north. 
19, Above all, to give the syatem a fair trial, Mr. Henokell 
offered himsdlf fo undertake the duties of salt agent. Tho plan would, 
ho said, havo this advantage, that it would unite in the same indieidnal, 
nanily himself, the dealing with the claims for rent on the maihandare, 
anid the dealing with tho claims on thom that arose out of salt trans 
activins, The farmer was part of his duty a2 collector, and Mr. Henckoll 
had now heon wollector for a year, and in that capacity alvo hod had 
“ 
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‘difficulties with the salt department, who were too ready to protect from 
demands for rent maihandars engaged in salt manufacture, (C.20-7-87.) 

20. The Governor General approved the proposals of Mr. Henckell, 
ani directed him to take charge of the salt agency so far ns regurded 
the Raymangul division, Mr. Ewart having to confine himself to the 
Backerganj side, Mr. Honckell accordingly put out a proclamation 
inviting maihandars to offer themselves af certain specified places, 
assuring them that there would be no impressing of labour, and that 
the former theory would be abandoned, whereby a man engaging 
himeelf for one year waz held liable to impressment every succeeding 
‘year. To this proclamation the Board expressly added a cause, stating 
that, if Government found that the salt manafheture could not be carried 
on on the basis of the good-will of the ryots, it would abandon it 
altogether. (G.3-9-87. BB. 21-90-87.) 

21. This new policy probably entailed a little loss to begin with; 
mud, in fact, we find Mr. Henckell anticipating some diminution in the 
salt provision for the first year. But tho Government adhered to the 
resolution they had adopted, to carry on their salt department without 
any system of impressment. Lord Cornwallis's salt department rales of 
sooreaguenling subsequently codified into the Regulation 29 of 1703, 

contain almost all the elements of reform proposed by Mr. Henckell. 
Tho salt-loilers were to be porfoctly free to engage or not ae they liked, 
und steps were taken to ensure liberty of action on their part and to 
secury them frotn ill-treatment. ‘The enlt agent, in fact, was made to bea 
protector to them instead of a slave~iriver; and, wherever possible, the 
system of direct dealing with thom was to be adopted instead of the 
system of intermediaries, from whom, as Mr. Henekell had pointed out, 
onias the mgulation expressly admitted, the abuses which previously 
existed had chiofly originated. (0. 26-10-87.) 
22. These provesdings, being as they were an implicd eondem- 
The mbintieers nfiww to UStion Of the sult department, wery not yery well 
eam. received by the salt officers. Mr. Ewart fleet 
objected to the proclamation, that it would prevent him getting men fur 
his part of the work, which still proceeded on the old plan; but Govern- 
ment syoided this objection by specifying distinctly the limits within 
which the proclamation was to have validity. Mr. Ewart then trangressed 
those limits and invaded Henckell’s division, his malanghiss threw 
adyance-money into tho maihandars’ houses and seiaxl the maihandars 
on pretext that they hed taken wdvances. He would not give over 
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charge, but had summoned the malanghies and was conducting his 
operations as before. Mr. Henokoll naturally complained of all tess 
proceedings as tending to impair all the good effect of his proclamution 
and ruining his schemo, and the controller in reply, while he made 
Ewart give over charge, directed that the advances already made should 
he worked out, a stipulation to which Honckell of course objected, 
” $nsisting that the pergunnahs affected by the advances should he separated 
off from his division. Tho salt department got up also another squabble, 
for when Mr. Henokell, taking charge of the Raymangal division, 
desired to oooupy the offiees and godowns at Khulna, Mr. Ewart; 


objected to give them up, declaring that they were, in part at list, hie ~ 


own property, and desiring Mr. Henckell to oooupy the houses at 
Jaynugar, whieh, though sufficiently centrieal for Mr. Ewart whon he 
hind charge of the salt agency as far east as Backerganj, was far from 
centrical so fur as regarded the Raymangal division, of whieh alone, 
Mr. Henckel! had charge. The salt controller, who was biassed in favour 
of his own department, docided this point also against Mr, Henekell’ 
(C, 80-10-87; 4-12-87; 14-12-87; 28-12-87,) 

23. However, the change wos in the end effected, and it putvan 
end for the timo to the constant quarrels between the departments. 
Tho records say nothing for somo yeors of salt mutters, probably 
because all the books and papers bearing on sult wer made over to the 
salt department when the: salt agengy was re-transferred. I cannot 
say therefore whether THenckell was or was not snocessful ns salt 


agent; and tho fet of a re-transfor taking place, whieh it did whout _ 


threo years after, proves nothing, for it was far more likely attributable 
to Lérd Cornwallis’s re-organization of all departments than to any 
bad success of the new system. Some time after the re-tranefor thera 
again broke out ynarrels botwoen the departments, the history of whieh 
we will see whon the time comes. 


XVIL—The Cloth Factories —1781-00. 


Tire disagreements between the julgo und the Company's oloth 
establishments were similar in nature, bat were 
: not so violent as those with the salt establishments, 


The system of the cloth manufacture was, that the residents or sperm- 
tendonts of the factories, of which there were two, Sonabaria and Buran, 
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within Jessore, made advances through their subordinates to the native 
weavers, who wero hound to give their woven cloths to the fnctory, ; 
2. The judgo begun receiving and listening to complaints made 
The fjotgr auerts ble bY Weavers ogainst the commercial residents’ men, 
esther h that they mude an excessive demand upon thons 
ond were forcing them ugainst their will to receive advanees; and hie 
entertained also demands for sums due from people engaged in the oloth 
tuanulacture. ‘The superintendents of both the factories wrote to 
him in 1786, vomplaining of this as an infringement of their 
wuthority, saying that the matters wero for them to decide and 
the judge had no business to summon persons engaged in their depart- 
nent. In Mr. Henrkell’s answer to these complaints, ho aye that he 
Tl been in the habit of referring these matte for disposal to the 
‘eommercial officers, but he found that justioo was not done, and lie was 
obliged to docide tho cases himself. There were apparently some eloths 
of which the Company had declared thumselves to have a monopoly, 
for Mr. Henekell says in this letter that he never interfered in oases 
where monopoly eloths were concerned, but only where the gomuahtas 
had been making illegitimate demands on the weavers in respect of other 
oloths. He stated also that the gomashtas were using their authority 
to commit oppressions on the ryots, and that they were not properly 
controfled by their own officers. (Superintendent, Buran, 22-746, 
Superintendent, Sonabaria, 14-90-86, M. 27-7-86; 31-8-86) 
#. About the time that this correspondence was going on, the 
Oe kk Government published certain regulations to 
prevent the clashing of authority between the oivil 
and commercial muthorities : probably the diffioulty had arisen in other 
districts slao. These regulations were to this effect. The resident was to 
keep » list of Company's weavers, and ho was empowered to summon any. 
woaver ho chose to ask him whether or not he would consent to weave 
for the Company, Zemindars were forbidden to imprison Company’s 
‘weavers in case of their defaulting in rent (o rule which assumes they 
had the power of imprisonment in other eases), but they wero bound to 
give them pottals, and then if they defiulted, they were to apply to the 
‘commertinl resident. When # criminal chargo wae muds against any 
weaver, if it wns not & serious one, it was to be referred (0 thw resident 
for inquiry and report ; and in case of a charge againet an agent, redrows 
wus first to be seuglit from the resident, and if not satiated with his 
jwigment the complainant might apply to the collector. (14-9-886.) 
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4. These rules still loll the commercial department uncontrolled, 
and « year later we find Mr. Henckell complaining 
ratings W eey allan of the evil-doings of the gomashtas or agents 
He says, they impress weavers in all directions, 
even though they are not regulur Company's weavers; that many of 
the latter had, since tho establishment of the court in the district, sought 
redress from it, and had their engagements cancelled; that the resident 
got his oloths cheaper than the men could sell in the market, by which 
T presume he means that the weavers would not, unless compelled, 
sell to him ; and that he improsses all the weaving labour in the district on 
tho plea that the Company’s investment requires it all. He argued that 
these questions of imypressment should be decided befure the elyil court, 
and not before the resident, who was too apt to favour his own men; and 
desired also that the weavers should be under thy came regulations as all 
others were, 80 (hr aa rojurded realization of arrears of rent. They 
were so easily able to delay payment, when in case of their defaulting 
so many references were required, and other people could and did 
couse similar delaye by falsely ploading the protection of the factary. 
(C, 27-6-87,) 

&. No change, however, appears to have been made in tho rega- 
lations, for next year again Honokell repeats his complaint; this timo 
addrosaing the résideuts themselves regarding the mishehaviour of their 
native agents. He says also that one man, not s regular agent, was 
following in their stops, and ho had had him strapped up and had given 
him « punishmont of ten shoes and Rs. 3 fine—a punichmont whivh, 
judicially at least, he had no power to inflict. But these were times when 
people were not so bound by ralo as now they are, (C. 2-i4-88,) 

6. The collector indeed, for many years after, continued to refor to 
. the residents complaints against the agents they employed. 

7. Tt must not be inferred from these proceedings that Mr, 
Henokell set his face against tho commercial part of the Company's 
trunsactions. A single instance will prove the contrary. Beyond the 
north of the district was tho ailk factory of Comercolly, which, however, 
made advances for silk within the district. In 1788 Mr. Henckell, 
of his own motion, took step# to encournge the mulberry cultivation 
whioh the floods of provious years had much diminished. He proposed 
fuverable terms of holding for ryots bringing lands under mulberry 
cultivation, hiv position us collector giving him much to do with the 
assessment of the lands, (C..5-10-88, Res. Comercolly, 31-10-38.) 
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6 Mr Henokoll, therfore, dil not oppose himself fir any mere 
Subsequent carryingoat Perkinal reasons to these commurcial departments, 
bie view. but necting on the theory which he set before 
himself, that the people of the district wore under his protection, he was 
never tired of guarding them against the oppression which the pmotical 
irresponsibility of the departmental officers permitted to exist, He 
continued to urge upon Government the necessity of abolishing the 
system which made the hinds of departments final judges in all matters 
affocting themselves. It was one of the many matters in which he 
was in advance of his time; and us it is plain from the correspondence 
that the Government always listened to him as to one whose i 
‘were of some authority, I have little dowbt that the facts ho tronglit 
forward in his remotistranees, and tho arguments he urged for the. 
subordination of departmental matters to the judicial authority, conduoed 
in some measure to the reforms which Lord Cornwallis in this respect 
varried into effect. 


XVITL.—Extablishmont of the Collectorate of Jessore —I786, 


Os 4th April 1786 Mr. Henckell, writing to Government, pointed 
aan , out the inconvenience which the district, of which 
colletorate at Jemote. he was judge and magistrate, suifered in revenue 
matters from having its rovenue hend-quarters fixed st a place so 
remote as Calcutta, Not only had the revenues of all the estates, 
except those which, being in Bhusnn, were under the Rajshahye colles- 
tanite, to be paid in Caleutts, but as the civil court was prohibited from 
interference in revenuo matters, all questions arising in connection with 
revenue (and these incladed demands by zemindars for arrears duo from 
their ryote) had to be heard and decided in Culoutta, This cansed so much 
inconyeniones and difficulty that the results were often unsatisfactory, 
2. Mr. Henckell proposed, therofure, that the collectorship diould 
he added to the judgeship, and offered himself to undertake the duty 
without additional eslury, “ actunted,” as he said, “by motives of publick 
gool, and tho enhancement of his own credit, and toputation.” 
- -$. The Government responded at once by creating Jossare a edl- 
Teotorship; it was to comprise Taafpur and Sa 
io Gehssls Bid eppasatly Woke Gh AE Rah 
Rajebabye and Bhnsna}, the estates lying between the Ichamati and the 
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present Backerganj district (then part of Dacea), which had previously 
roto el aaa parapet and also some estptes 


separated off from Moorshedabad. Muhammadshahi was st that time, 
or had before been, constituted s separate collectorate; and Naldi and 


Furreedpors (adopting the names at present spplied), though within the 


_judguship of Jeesore, remained attached to the collectorship of Rajshahye. 


The land revenye of the Jesaore collectorship, thus dellned, amounted to. 


nearly six lnkhs. (OC. 7-5-86; 22-7-86; 27-12-86. ML 2-7-83.) 
4. The duties of a collector at that time were almost entinly 
confined to matters dimetly connected with land 


4 revenue. He had every year to mike settlements 


of all tho estates within his collectorship, and bo had to realize as ho 
Lest could the revenues so settled. He had also a judicial fanetion, 


namely, the deeision of disputes about rent and ebout lund arising 
between zemindar and ryot. 
5. The whole district had heen settled in 1178 (1772) hy the oom- 


CGeiiistion af, tand ‘zove- mittee of revenue, who had deputed to this district 
mas, 


a Mr. Lane, in order, by extensive local inquiry, 
to reach a proper estimate of the zomindars’ assets, This settlement was 
varied from time to time as ciroumstanoes ronderod fit, but there had 
heen Tittle change in the entire assessments since they wore first mado, 


‘The collector, in making his yearly assessment, haul few regular 
principles and little detaited information to go upon. A sort of rough 


caloulation was made, aud the collector got the zemindar to undertake 


to pay as much rent a» he could be got to consent to, If the collector 


and tho zemindar could not come to terms, then the collector tempararily 
ousted the zomindar ani tried, by direct collections, to get tho revenue 
he had estimated for. (0, 15-12-86; 5-3-02.) 

6, isis process was gone through every year, and the settlements 
for ench year ayrpear never to hare been sompleted till about Bhadoo or 
Assin, the fifth and «ixth mouths of the year. 

7. To enforce the payment of revenue, tho collector appears princi- 
pally to have wed strong pressure. Continual demands were made upon 
defnulters, and these had some weight, sinoe the collector had power to 
nso harsher means. He had o defaulter's juil, into which reousants 
might he made to go, and he might ulso attach and realize directly 
the rents of any estate. This attabhment involved to the vewindar » 
greater ponaity than at first right appenre; for, as wo shall see, a semin- 
‘dar’s demands upon hix ryote were by no moans confined to what was 
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justly realizable, and the collector's demands. being thus.so much lesa 
the zeminilar’s, » zeminidar could not but lose when be had 
plaved to his eredit but what the collector realized. Sales of 
hye sp updlaad rgeugrprerwuaiea gre quae Woo 
‘that timo, and I find only one reference even to the theory that the 
eens pening for, at L have shewed before, they were 
Tathor rogurdod as contractors for the collection from the ryote of the 
revenues belonging to Government. The reference is contained in 
Board's 27-7-87, and referred rather to future plana than to existing 
8. The collector had ulso the management of the treasury, that is, 
he had to make a monthly ramitiance to Culoutta 
‘res of all the sums'he callected s anly Ie was.allowedl 
to send, in lieu of cash, bille for the fixed allowances, sarh ax his own 
and his establishments pay, and for contingencics. In the matter of 
espontiture, he wae treated rather hundly, being ocoasionally called on 
to refund certain expenses which wero no doubt hoth legitimate and 
necessary, though incurred without previous sanction ; on one oocasion, 
too, he was fined Rs, 300 for not having sent in his secounts within 
the prescribed limit of time, 

9. These.are the matters which fillup the bulk of the oollectorate 
correspondéince about 1787, and might have filled it up for some yearg- 
had it not been that the permanent settlement was being brought on, 
amd wae the cause of much correspondence of the most interesting nature. 


XIX.—The Permanent Settlement Propowel.—t738, 


Wuex Lori Vornwallis came out from England, instructed by the 
Court of Direetors to affect a permanent settlement of the lanl rovenne 
of Bungal, he set about collecting information from the local offieurs, 
who were naturally best able to give it: Mr, Héenokell was one of the 
mor prominent of these, and the information which he and his seoeseor 
have placed on record in thoir reporta regarding the permanent settle 
ment afford most valuable indications of the then position of aifains 
2 Tnwriting sbout these matters, one thing above allis sonessary ; 
wt went «= WO Tet separate ourselves from the ideas which 
Pe. nae subsequent logistation has. engrafted upon the 
eonntry, We have now given the zemindar « certain position. ax owner 


- 
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of the'soil, and we have Jaid down exactly the stutus of the ryot; know 
eb Gl 4 al a-vll, ail sto Jou on his eh asia 
joint interests in the proprietorship. In 1787 these ware still undecided 
questions, and they were also rather obsoure ones, Indwed, it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether the permanent settlement did not proceed upon 
® mistake when it regarded zemindars as being proprietors of the lands 
whose revenues they collected from the ryots and paid to Goverument. 
8, The first question which the Government referred for report 
regarded the assets of the zemindars; the collectors 
were asked whether the zomindars realized from 
the ryote any sums over and above the nominal rent (jumma) which 
they paid, and on what principle the semindars acted in the imposition 
of these additional demands. Honckell answored that tho somindans 
were in the habit of constantly imposing ceases upon the ryota There 
Was a cess for collection expenses, a cess for “fuujdari,” a cess to bo paid 
on all occasions of marriage, birth or death, which, from being a casual 
cess, had become a regular one, and « tax had to be paid upon all things 
taken to the hit for sale. Zemindars had to give security for the 
revenue they undertook to pay until the Board abolished it in 1787, 
aud this seeurity formed another excuse for a eess upon ryots. ‘These 
and other less definite oesses added to the ryot's jumma usually about 00 
pircent., but sometimes aé much as 90 or oven 120. Henckell reeom- 
mended. that all these cesses should be consolidated with the jumma, by 
increasing the latter 50 per cent. and securing the ryote from future 
increment by giving them written pottaha, (C. 14-23-87, B. 12-7-87.) 
4, According to our present notions, these are matters which the 
Hielation “of ryot to SUthorities should leave to be regulated by the 
Govermmant, yomindar snd the ryot themselves. But if was 
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otherwise then: the ryots hud no permanent fixed tenure, and when the” 
collevtor scttled what the zemindar should pay to Government, he 
spttled also what tho ryot ehould pay to the zemindar, True to the 


contractor theory of tho zomindar’s position, the collector, ax we eal 


_ 680 throughout the correspondence of the permanent settlement period, 


acted aa if he had all right to impose upon the nmtual relations of 


zemindar and ryot such conditions as he thought fit. The abolition ani 


consolidation of the cesses was only carrying out on a larger scale what 
he had already done when he abolished the one-anna seourity ees in 
the Tsafpur xmindari. We, shall find other similar instances ms we 
proceed. (C. 14-93-87.) 
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5, In this report the collector points out a fruitfal pounce of evil in 
the samindar having uncontrolled Mberty to appointas naib, or as farmer, 
of any pergunnal, any one whom he thought fit. ‘The zemindar did not 
reek for such appointments the people who would best: discharge their 
dnties towards the ryots, or towards the ustate: and Honokell urged that 
the oollevtor should have # distinet power uf interference in those matters. 
6. In the year after these matters were nnder discussion, the 
Kttienent t he wah Government called upon the collectors ta submit 
souiniaseewthtis their opinions as to the possibility of » settlement 
of tho estates for a period of years, and directed them also to report 
upon the question with whom, ryot or zeminilar, such settlement ought 
tobomade. It should be stated that throughout all these disoteaions no 
/permanent settlement was talked of, but only a settlement ‘for a period 
of years. The settlement, as finally concluded, was nominally one for 
ten years, and it was euly when overything was settled for ten years 

that the Government proclaimed the ten yeary’ sottlomont 
7. At that time the ides of settlement which the Board had befure 
them, and the idea which Mr: Henckell also had, was that settlement 
thould be made with the ryota, and arrangements made far the collection, 
through the zemindars, of the rents settled with then, Mr. Henckell, 
it his answer, avoided entering into the question of the exact status of 
| the zemindar, passing it over with an acknowledyment that the xemindar 
had some right, though he could not say what it was. The votrindar of 
eourse had: some right since he was entitled to haye, in preference to 
others, tho settlement of his own zemindari, but Honckell roganlod him 
rather.asa servant of the State, employed to collect the rents from the 
| ryota and rewarded for his trouble by a grant of rent-free lands. 
21H geminidars, he sail, had these rent-free lands, but ns they wor not 
- mullfigiont to. satisfy their requirements, they mode up the defleiensy + 
weer \etsoee—their by making a profit out of the collections ‘The 
re : ryots had ¢ome of them tenures at low: rates, 
| mol.ae gantidars and jotedars; byt othors had tenures of less profitable 
 pature, The Board entertained the idea of increasing the mtes in thoes 
Jow-rated tonures, esteeming that the zamindar had Ho business to grant 
thom; but Mr. Hoenckell pointed out that thes tennres did not, 
. né & rule, diminish from the revenus of the estate; because the gautidur 
or jotedar waa usually also the farmer of the lands wijoining his own 
holding, and having ® profitable tenure in hix own lands was expected 
: to"remit to the zemindur the entire realizations of his: farm. The 
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abolition of the system! might increase the revenue of the ganti lands, 
but would diminish the revenue of the rest by adding to the expense of 
collection. (0, 25-68-88.) 

8, Whether tho origin of the tenure called ganti was ar was sit) 
that indicated by Mr. Henckell in this report, namely, the giving certain 
lands on 0 low rent to an individual who undertook to collect and pay 
in, a# farmer, the revenues of other lands adjacent, it is certain that in 
many places this sort of connection still existe between ganii and| 
farming. In many places the gantidar of the whole or part of a 
is stilled looked upon as the person who naturally occupies the 
of farmer ii some ndjacent lands, ttn 


supported by the terms which Mr. Henckell’s successur usee in a 
(t2-1-93), whore he says that almost all the cultivating ryots pay ren 
either to a farmer or a gontidar. 

9. Of course it is nol meant that this theory is applicable to all 
gantis at present existing, for many, if not most, of those dato their 
origin from periods subsequent to the date of which Iam writing, and = 
have more to do with the zomindar’s desire to fill his purse than with 
the land system indicated above. The raja of Chanchra, forexampla, 
when in 1710 he was getting into difficulties, created in the Isafpar 
estate a large number of ganti tenures, receiving of course a-premium — 
fem the tenant. (0. 12-1-93; 8-96.) 

10, Continuing his report, Mr, Tlenckell writes that it might be 
“Con Ve rermmm be POSible to increase the revenues of the land, . 
bveremneend but. it would require extensive looal inquiries, ag 
thy settlements then made from year to year were made upay very 
itnperfoet data; even the zomindars and their offlvers remained ignomnt 
of the actual resourccs of their estates. The ryots nominally held a 

* fow biggalw af a-very high rate, tut actually cultivated an arow twits, or. 
oven throe times, se large aa their nominal holding, the exote land 
enabling them to bear the very high mtes. Bat this position of.affxirs 
gave rise to continual bickoring betwoon the zemindars and the ryots 
Tie latter wore continually striving to conceal their notubl holilings, 
suid the former, nware that excess existed, coujjuually attempted to 
enlhanoe the mnt, and imposed upot the ryote all ports of ceeses, which, 
as'their imposition assumed what was far from heing-the fact, namely, 
that the incidence of the original rent or jumma was equal upon all 
the ryots, were the source of great oppression and hardship, Mfr, 
“Henekell thenght that the ryote would be willing to accept pottahy for 
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their holdings, evon: at an increased rent, if these pottahs secured to 
demands by way of cess on the part of the zomindars, ((, 25-6-88.) 
Il. Another matter to which the Government directed their 
Quertion of tenttme Sttention with reference to the proposed settle- 
lessen, ment was the quistion of lukhiraj or rent-free 
tenures: how fur they were to be recognized, and how {hr they should be 
disreganled, The Government proposed to resume all tenures which 
had not been granted, and possessed by the grantees buforo the cessian 
of the Dewany (1765), and no grant was to be considered hereditary 
which wns not distinctly so created. Rent-free grants had heen dircotly 
prohibited only in 1178 (1772), when the British undertook the dimot 
managemont of the collections, und therefore all invalid grantees 
of an earlier date were to be permitted during their lifetime to rotain 
hulf of their grants. Native officers were to be appointed to hunt out 
invalid grants, and were to be rewanled by obtaining the first year’s 
assessment, and to be punished, if they concealed invalid granta, by # fine 
of three tines the amount of the assessment, (B, 5-9-8.) 
12. Mr, Henckell, while admitting the extent of the evil which the 
Government sought to suppress, consillerid it 
Biseehy stvemnte almoat impossible to move in the matter without 
inflicting great injustice, There was no doubt that immense amounts of 
and had been alienated by zomindars giving rent-free tenures, unil Mr. 
‘Honckell estimated the whole within the district at about 250,000 biggahs,. 
abouts twontioth or more of the whole area, cultivated and uncultivated, 
‘of the lands within the district; and of this he considered two-thirds 
would be resumablo if the ardors of Government wero curried into effect, 
The grants mado bofare the British possession were to be respucted, but 
the camlessnoss of uatives in preserving documentary evidenoo, and the 
impossibility after » lapse of time of procuring aml evidence of any 
apliahility, would place insuperable obstacles in the way of valld grantees 
proving their title and possession as far back as 1766. As for the grants* 
bwtween that date and 1772, Mr. Henokell stated that the zemindars 
hul so long enjoyed, by custom, tho right of cresting lakhiraj tenures, 
that it was hardship by « retrospective rulo to declare them invalid; 
and nto disallowance of hereditary right to ordinary grants, he urged 
that: precision of language wae not customury ih such grants, and that 
amity grants intended to be hereditary were not distinctly doclared so. 
The prohibition to zemindars to areate rent-free tenures had not made 
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them cease from giving grants, but only. made them antedate tho 
sannads they gave; and forgery and frauil had been so rife in the dis- 
trict, that it would be impossible to evoid confounding the genuine with — 
the false. As for the proposed establishment it would be useless; for it ~ 
would only give the proposed nutive officers: a grand opportunity for 
extortion and bribery, No doubt native officers have, in point of official 
morality, immensely improved since Mr. Henckell’s time, but I can 
hardly accept bis wholesale condemnation of them when ho suys, 
* rapacity and oppression are, I believe, the ruling passion of the gener- 
ality of natives, and very few of them have suificient fortitude to resistthe , 
temptation of a biibe.” (CU. 6-12-88.) ; 

18, The above discussion contains the nuclons of the resumption 

Final peremptim provi- Provisions of the code of 1793. In their ultimate 
soma, form they were a little more favorable to the 
gtantess than the first proposals of Govermment, It was not till long: 
after that they were to any considerable oxtent brought into operation, and 
we shall subsequently see the beginning of tho ogitation about thom. 
But when the resumptions were effected, Iam «afraid Mr. Henokell's 
fears were realized; and though perhaps the strictness of the law. 
prevented many fraudulent grants from eseaping; still the diffenlty 
thrown on grantees catsed the non-aweptance of many grants which no 
doubt were valid according to tho standard the Government laid down, 


XX_—Stats of Things Prior to the Permanent Soltloment—1 785-00, 


“Ix 1787 the collectorship of Muhammadshahi, whose head-quarters were 
The Muhemmadinans %* Jhenida, waa abolished, and the Mudammad-— 
smenkidintl, an exeanple shahi zemindari, and the few others that were 
attached to that district, wore transferred to the collector of Jessore, 
Of the state of this zomindari before and up till the time of the — 
, Permanent settlement we have sbandant information; and with thia- 
reservation that it wns in rather worse cirvumstances than the other 
zomindaris, I set it forth az an example of how matters were managed 
under the temporary settlement system, (0, 8-10-94.) 

2, This estate was settled in L178 (1772) upon the baais of « loonl 
inquiry made by Mr, Lane, and at the same time it was divided into 
two shares, of four-fifths and one-fifth respectively, the first instances of 
butwdra in the district. (B, 22-35-87. O, 29-9-91.) 
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“3. Shortly after this settlement, the proprietor ofthe four-fifths sharo 
aerial ooh being considered, either on account of his minority 
or for some other rmson, inospable of undertaking 
the settlement, the estate was given in farm to one Pram Boee, who held 
it in. 1186-87-88 (1779-80-8}}, and after him his eon (which of course 
only meant himeelf in the name of his son) had it for 1189-00-01 
(1782-83-54), (©. 12-53-00; 13-12-90.) 
4. Now the estate had already ‘been assessed to the very utmost; 
The estate was oreras. ‘te rates had beon fixed very high, and the 
mett. margin allowed to the zemindar was very snall. 
Tho assessment of 1178 was, for the whole estate, Ra. 2,87,614, and the 
semindar’s allowance was Ks. 18,000, besides his briti or stipendiary 
lands, whith were very small, only shout Rs. 1,800. There were several 
éircimstunces which rendered the estate incapable of yielding the revenue 
imposed upon it. ‘First of all the fundamental rate was assumed at too 
high afigure; secondly, the estate was liabls to continual inundation from 
the big rivers which then lowed through it; and thirdly, the zemindar 
liad already granted away huge amounts of land sither rent-free or 
on almost quit-rent tenures, called talugs, These taluqs require to be 
howe A explained. They were of two sorts: pattai, fe., 
founded upon a loase or pottah, and kharida, that 
ix, purchased. They were created by-the zemindar, who, on reesiying 
suffinient present consideration, made over to the talnqdar almost his 
entire rights in a «mall portion of his estate, subject to the payment to 
the gemindar of an annual rent. Thp création of talnga was therefore 
A Nery onsy way of realizing money ut present by drawing upon 
future resources, The distinction of “leased” and “ purchased’ talugs 
was probably rather one of name than of substance, as they all, no 
doubt, involved to some extent both present payments end fature rent. 
Now, hotween taluqs and rent-free tenures, lalf of Mudhainmadshaht 
Gey 310,000 out of 700,000 biggahs) had been partially alienated by 
‘the zemindar and rendered ineapable of contributing to him the revenue 


assessed upon it by tho Government. (B, 4-5-86; 22-5-87, . 1612-104 


25-2-01 ; 12-5-01; 6-8-90,) 

6, Pran Bose had, however, undertaken the them with thw frten- 
Se tion of making it pay, and a systent of oppression 
on ewe? and exaction followed. The ryote were made to 

pay numberless cesses and imposts, and were so redinoed in eimm= 
stances that they gave up extending their cultivation, avd sometimes 
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lol altogether. The tulugdars, too, were onlered to pay an increase of 
rent, and turned out of possession until they did; many of then 


abandonnd their tuluge ‘altogether, leaving their ryots the alternative of — 


quitting their lands or paying the farmer his exorbitant demands. ‘The 
farmer finding, in consequence of his own oppression, greater and greater 
difficulty in realizing tho revenue, imposed upan those who remained 
that part of the sasessmont which had been previously paid hy thoes 
who had fled and given up their lands, (B, 22-50-87, ©, 234-80; 
12-38-00 ; 14-12-90 ; 25-2-91 ; 12-5-91,) 
6. Tho consequence of ull thie wae that « large amount of land 
co PUR full out of oultivation, and the estate became 
" impoverished. The Goyernnwnt hod so far to 
participate in the loss, that when in L112 (1785) they settled the four 
iliths share with the zemindar himself, they reduced the assessmont to 


Rs. 244,223 (on the whole estate), whereas in LI7S (1772) it had _ 


boon Ks. 2,87,614. (C.5-10-91.. B. 4-5-6.) 
7. Lut even this reduced assessment was an exorbitautly rated one 
Tia mataie fale inno The bosis of itwnsa biggah rate of Re. 1-8 for ordi 
nary land, and Re. 3 for hamostoad or garden land. 
There was also consolidated cess (called tax) at 5 annus per nspee, aniinewly 
reclaimed land even had to pay 12 annaa per biggah, Mr. Rocke writes 
of these rates that they are a third more than thon prevailing in the rest 


of Jeesare, and that the land upon which they are assessed is not nearly 


60 fortilo as the rest of the district. Jt was no wonder therefore that 
the zemindar of the four-tifths portion, after holding his estate for the two 
years. 1192-03 (1785-86) found himself hopelessly in arrear, His 
anual payment wes Re, 1,85,000, and he was Re 27,000 in urrnar the 
~ first year and Rs. 1,050,000 thie next. (O. 122-10 B, 22-5-87,) 

 & Part of this was of course owing to bad management; the 


gomindar was young und inexperienced, and in the hands of mpacigna — 


amis. He had received from the ryote in 1193 Rs, 32,000 mare than 
ho had paid into Government, a greater amount than -wag necessary for 
hit expetises of collection and his allowances. Still, even with paying 
over this Ra. $2,000, he wonld have fallen far behind the Government 
demand. (C.12-3-90, B. 27-7-87,) 

9, The estuto being therefore hopelesely insolvent, the Board 
aster, dar’s hands atu] to settle and manage it dircctly: 
They had already, when they consented to reduco the nasessment, 
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cancelled the zomindar’s proprietary allowaneo, nnd demanded on tha 
part of Government the entim revenue realized from the ryots, giving 
the zemindar only his very meagre stipendiary lands to support himself 
with. They now threatened him that untess he paid up the Re 32,000, 
referred to in the last paragraph, they would take fron: him aley fhiese 
sipendiary lands, (3, 4-53-86; 27-7-87.) 

10. Tho Board's instructions to the collector wore these: Ho was 
to abolish the numerous cesses levied on the ryots and re-settle thoir 
Jands on the basis laid down in L178. Hy was to inquire into the largo 
alionutions of land by way of ront-free or taluq; and where he found 
talugs had been given ata very small rent, or that they inehaled more 
land than the tulugdar nominally paid rent for, he was to re-asseas and 
‘pe-settle them at a fairer rent. The taluqe, as I have-stated, had fillon 
fearfully in arrear, and many of them were ruined; but the collector 
wae to turn out the taluqdars and colloct direet from their ryote unless 
they pail up the arrears they owed. (B. 22-5-87.) 

11. The collector entered upon these inquiries and meantime 

is potate pectin iv —80ttled the ostate for the yoar 1104 (1787), whieh 
farm. had just commenced. He divided the whole 
estate into parts, and gave each part in farm, the aggregate assessment 
being Rs. 1,65,390, being about Its. 20,000 less than last year, Even 
this could not be collected ; the farmors found great diffleulty in getting in 
thoir rents and after they had pail Ra. 9,000 out of their own pockets, 
they ware still Rs, 7,200 in arrear. This arroar the zemindars ware huld 
responsible for, albeit they had had no connection with the estate during 
the your; and the Governmont reserved to itself the option of oullocting 
the arrear from the zemindare or collecting it from the farmers and 
leaving them. to recover from the zemindars. This was a parti 
harsh onter, as the estate during the year had suffered sevoruly from At 
inunilation and a cyclone, (0, 5-7-73; 10-6-88. B.12-0.88, O. 25-6-88,) 
12. The collector was not succesful in tracing the alionated Lande 
(75s ‘eelleetad’y hhenage Farmers and taluqdars colluded to conceal tha 
Wont, faite, tenures which were in danger of heing re-assaseed : 
the semindari papers were unrelinble, and exhibited rather the 
Mate of things that existed before 1178 (1772) than the position of 
matters in 1788, He pointed ont, howover, the causes of the insolvency 
of the estate, and proposed its re-sottlament at somewha tlawer rites; 
that ts, instead of Te 1-8 and 7} annas “tas,” it wie to be Ra. bp 
and §annos tax, The rent of the ryots he did not propose to roduve, 
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but intended to give them vew land to reclaim within their old rent: 
Hs proposed: also favorable terms for ryote bringing new lund umfer 
cultivation. The amount of unenitivated land appears to have been 
étormons, "The collector, estimuting if apparently from figures in the 
semindari office, gives the following us the amount of cultivated and 
unvultivated land in the alienated talugs: cultivated, 76,558 biggahs ; 
unoultivated, 140,011 (0. 28-4-89; 12-3-90. B. 22-4-90,) 

13. The above terms were not sneceesful in enusing reclamation 
of land, and in 1791 the eollector (then Mr. Rooke) proposed still more 
favorable terms, namely, three yoars” rent-free and then increasing rent. 
But by this time the pormanent settlement lad been effeeted, and the 
Board therefore, while approving Mr. Rocke’s proposals, pointed out - 
that by the terms of the settlement it was for the smindar to urge 
such mutters, (U. 6-10-91. B. 17-10-91.) S 

14. So far m we have gone, we have been referring alist pce 

Theviiorshabtatermer © the four-fifths share of Moubamusilehahi, and 
savenat. have not dealt with the one-fifth ehmre: ‘This 
estate, however, wnffered to a certain extent from: oxeessive assewamert 
but being in the hands of its xemindur, and not in the hands of a 
ma like Pran Bose, it did not suffer nearly so much. As in the ace 
of the larger estate, the assessment of the smaller one had also to be 
reduced about 1102 or L103 (1785-86), and the xemindar even then 
refusel to undertake the settloment, as ho sonsidered it excessive, It was 
given ont in farm, but the farmer foll in urrear by Re. 9,000; and the 
Board refused, as in the qnse of the larger estate, to give the zemindar 
that part of the firmer’s payments whioh represented hia proprietary 
allowatier, At the time of the permanent settlement the assessments 
On both the estates were, tempornrily af least, farther reeluved.. 
(B, 4-5-86 ; 27-7-87 ; 21-90-87.) 

16. Althongh of course the estates of Muliammadsiahi come 

Other tater alo in er = der special notice, because they ware exception~ 
plight. ally badly ciroumstanced, still almovt every estate 
under the temporary settlanent system shewod the same features to # 
groater or lees extent. We have seen Mr. Honokell reporting it ae 
almost impractionble to obtain from the zuminduris grater revauns 
than they paid; and his successor based the permanent settlement 
cnlenlations on those of 1179 (1772), on the express ground that 
there had been tittle or no progress since that time. ‘The zemindarm, ho 
said, were then assewod to their utmost, and hud so littl) to spare fur 

° 
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themselves, that thay eked out their revenue by oppression and exaction 
on their ryote, and caused loss to their estates, Of the extent of 
imple we Lavo seen’ cus insianoo; and a letter of Mr. Heuckell’s 
tientinns, as existing in many estates, “ gurkati” chaukies established 
for the collection of forest revonue. In ancther letter, too, the vollector 
states it ns a well-known fact that “cultivation everywhere, in every 
district, had decreased sino 1179 (1772), und there was a difficulty 
then (1790), which there was not before, in collecting the rents from 
the ryote.” (0, 13-12-00 ; 27-12-86 ; 26-38-90; 5-3-22,) 

16. There is, I think, no doubt that all this was the direct and 
Tho gerult of unsual est the necessary result of the aunual esttlement 
Cheater, system. ‘To make full inquiry ésch year wae 
impossible, and the settlements wore made on admittedly imporfoct data. 
The power was on the side of the calloctor, and where the data wore 
imperfort, he was too apt to interpret them in his own fayour. The 
gemindar not only began in 1179 (1772) with a very high assessment, 
but we can easily understand that the collector would only on the 
strongedt grounds over admit a decrease, and always wns ready, where 
ho had only slight grounds, to demani an increase, The annual revenue 
being, in favt, fixed on each zemindar without any Vetailed assessment, 
but rather by a sort of haggling between the collector and the 
geminilars, the latter must go to the wall That the zemindars did go 
to the wall, and that they were irretrievably plunged in debt, is a fact, 
au we shall see hereafter. 

17. It might be thought that the zemindar, if he found his asses 
tiunt too high, could simply refiuse to settle and allow the collector to 
settle with a farmer, Apart from the consideration that this would not 
remedy matters so far as regarded the ryot, I have to observe that the 
zemindar could hardly, without incurring great loea, refuse the settle- 
munt, however high it was; for, by being ousted, le parted-with one 
great source of hie profit—irregular collevtions. We have sean, too, in 
the osse of Muhammadshahi, that the xemindar, oven after being onsted, 
wos hell responsible for the shortcomings of the farmer, and waa callod 
on to pay up the latter’s arrears; and this, though perhaps am extreme 
instance, shows the idems acconling te which matters were then managed, 
Besides this, a zemimlar would always mther incur a loss than see his 
gomindari in another's hands; and this tendonoy, observed even now, 
niust have been still more strong before the perninnout settlement, when, 
ncoording to native ideas, a zemindur was held in very high honour, and 
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yet in Jaw hinil a most indeteruzinate position—a position which might be 
endangered by an act resembling relinquishmeut. 

1d The unsettled ctate of affsirs must hay» produced, and did pro- 

nor ryot had any aseured position. The act of a 
collector, or the order of Government, could entinly change the position 
of affairs; no standard had been established, but, ax must have heen seen 
from instances that hove oome under our observation, the opinion of 
Government was the chiof source of executive action. And Government, 
fuul, if must be acknowledged, given the zemindars little eneouragement, 
to rely on its ganerosity: it had acted far too much in the charaeter of 
a Jandlord determined to get the utmost out of his lands. 

1 The zemindary, therefore, uncertain of to-morrow, and having 
Little onungh for to-day, fell buck on the ryots and datermined to get the 
utmost ont of them; they were pinched in their turn, and progress of 
many sort wns ronilered impossible, No ryot would improve his Ianil or 
extend his oultivation when he know that the zemindar woold at ance: 
Ueiund all the advantage that might accrue; and no yormiutdar would 
attempt improvement of his estate whon he knew the certain result 
would bo an increased domand, aud an indeterminately increased demand, 
ott fhe part of the collector, The mutust distrust between Government, 
yotmnindar, aud ryot—the patural consequence of an antual settiemen 
ayatem, especially where no principles were laid down as # haste to 
work npon—barred all progress, and 4 remody was loudly ealled for, 

20, Tt may be said that the system was Ho new one istrodaoed ty 

Ww br2the toga the English, but one handed down from goter- 
1 dart nite cota ation to generation. But the truth is that the 
Buglish added to the native system precisely those elements which — 
prxluond all the evil; namely, watohfulness to seize any opportunity for 
now demands and power to enforce the demands they made, Under the 
native Government the power was in the wemindar’e hands, and he wo 
doubt easily retained sufficient for himself: and when » zemindar is hit 
own master, he usually places somewhere a limit to his oppression’. on. 
his ryots, But when the British came, they began by increasing the | 
rovenus by the 1772 assessment; and while they made the zemindar 
more thatt aver dependent for his revenne upon the excessive exorcise 
of his power, they set it before them as one of the objects of their 
administration to limit ani pontrol that very exercise of power on which: 
the zemindar hed to depend. (C2, 18-1-90.) 
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XXI—The Permaient Setthoment—i70, 


Tr may appear strange that after 0 many yours of seattlements it 
Betieewt with vy or Sliould utill have remained in doubt whether the 
rich spmiiustar, forthooming decennial settlement ought to be mado 
with the ryots or with the zemindars: Bat really the question had 
hever yet come up for decision. For ouch previous settlement the assets 
of estate were estimated, and the zemindar, retaining as his rewand 
~ the produce of his rent-free lands, and a» “suitablo’ but not securatoly 
defined allowance, handed over thw whole te the Government. Thero 
‘ab-no ‘margin to be distributed, ax the assets were ostimated year by 
year, nnd it was only when « settlement fur a poriod of yoars was about, 
as it wns hoped, to create an excess of assets over the Government 
domand, that it beoame necessary to consider beforohund whether this 
“Muirgin should be considered the property of the ryot or of the zemindar, 
2. In the ond it was decided that the settlement should be male 
with the zemindars, they being bound in flier 
oS Pet epee turn to make a similar setiloment with their then 
existing ryots. Thus the profits from extension of oultivation and 
from the settlement of new ryots would. fall to the zomindar, while the — 
Profits from the improvement of each ryot’s holding woul be obtuined 
by the ryot himself. The detailed orders for the settlement were ixeued 
in 1700, and aro now grouped together in Regulation VIII, 1793. 
(G. 12-90; 25-8-90,) 
A year before the settlemont camo on, via, on the 1th Oetober 
Me: 1789, Mr. Honckell had loft the district to beoome- 
collector, judge, and magistrate of the larger dis- 
trict of Rajshahyo, and Mr. Richard Rocko, his assistant, wax id Buconasor, 
On him therefore fell tho duty of making the settlements 
4. The permanent settlement involved « good deal mom than a- 
alzptitars albeane mero settlement of the revenue to be. paid by 
wmindars, First of all the zemindar’s allowance 
waa settled It had been indeterminate before—a “suitable eompe- 
tency; anil now it was decided to give thom ten per cent., thut is, not 
ten per cent. of tho asseta, but only ten por cent, of the Government 
share, which Jef them only one-veyenth in all. The first orders liad 
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directed five per oent., and when Mr. Rocke submitted his first settlement 
proposition, he allowed only five percent. “ He was reluctant," he said, 
“to spend 66 much revenne on them," as the later orders required ; but of 
course the Board directed him to give the ten per cent, (G. O, 10-2-905, 
25-6-00, B, B1-1-01,. C, 25-201.) 

6. Before this ten per cent. was calculated, howover, all those. 
seciepiny ande non-reyenue-payingy Innds the profits of which 
under the old system were enjoyed by the gemin- 
dave were remmed and grouped up with the rest of the estate. A 
reservation was made in favour of lands dedicated solely to religions 
purposes, but-this reservation was vory narrowly construed. Por example, 
one of the ranis of Mubammadshahi had devoted one of these religions 
gmunts to the payment of her dobts, and eo the Board directed its 
inclusion in the ordinary assets, though they awarded her o little 
eonmpensation hy giving her Re. 3,000 4 yoar with which to maintain her 
position, Sq also there was a long correspondence hetwoen the eollector 
and the Board about the revenue to be fixed on the Isafpur ostate; the 
‘qaestion being «imply whether certain lands and allowances given by 
the raja for the worship of idols should or should not be included within 
the assets of the estate. Tho raja’s assessment, na it was Qnally made, 
included as nésets Re, 18,674, which the raja spent on templo service, 
This was ineluded becanse it wns a money grant; bat had the raja 
devoted to the temples, not that sum of money, but lands yielding as 
“muoh in the form of revenue, the grant would not have been considered 
an pssot in the caleutation of the assessmont, (0, 12-5-01L. B. 24-6-81,) 
6. Whether the zemindars, under this new plan, got allowances as: 
great ne thijee they enjoyed under the old system, depends very quuols 
-nport the extent of the stipendiary lands resumed. The resumptions do 
not _appear-to ‘have been very emall; and it must be remembered thnt it 
waa the practice among great families (us indood it even now is) to retain’ 
certain Jands aa stipondiary lands, not only for the zemindar hinwelf, but: 
also for some of his closest connections: for example, his mother and his 
wife, These stipendiary lands were now also for the first timo included 
as asseta of the gomindars’ estates: for example, the calvulation of the 
Teafpor assesment includes Ra, 5,043, the runi’s lands (13. 24-01.) 
7. Another important anadals pe ee epee 
ration of dependent talugdars. . te before 
—s explained, were a oless of minor zemindors erated. 


by, and paying their revenue through the regular zemindare Some of 
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them had obtained their talugs by purchase from the zemindare, and 
thus held them ata somewhat low rent, and some of thon alae appear 
to have done something in the way of improving their lands. Being, 
therefore, many of them man nf somo tittle substance, they were jrand 
objects for the extortions of the zomindar: and as vither-the semindar 
or somo of his unoestors had granted to them rights which, so faras they 
went, werw in opposition to the zemindar’s own rights, they were parti-. 
eularly obmoxious to the zemindars. Wo have already, in the case of 
Muhammadshahi, seen instanoes of the manner in which the 
wore treated by the geminidars; and in consequence of the bad treatment 
‘they received generally, the Government ordered that they shoulil be 
_ Separnted; that is, instead of paying their revenue to the zemindar, 
to be included in the assets of his estate, they should pay it direct 
to Governinent, and be placed on the footing of other semindars, 
(G: 67-90. CG. 13-12-00.) 

8. A number of taluqdars wore bound by their enguyomenta to 
pay revenues through the zomindars only, and these, it was held, were not 
entitled to separution, But it was dirocted that thoir rent, and its 
future incroase, should be accurately laid down, so that oxaction in future 
might be prevented. (B. 68-00.) 

% Those ordre were received with great jay by the taluqdars, and 
not only were many separated taluqy settled along with the dooennial 
settlement of the rest of the district, but oven after that tho talngdars 
froqnently camo forward and got the collector to-sepurnte their talugqe, 
~ Tho aemindars opposed the separation as far as they could, and oooasion- 
ally (expecially about 1802-03) made complaints against the oollector 
when he granted it, It must be said, however, that, apart from the 
lost opportonity of exaction, the zemindars #uffered 4 dinet lowe by the 
‘separations, as thoy ceased to obtain from the talnqidare enoh items as ; 
Kkharcha (expenditure com) and salfmi (the present » dependent males 
‘to his superior). (€. 19-12-90; 5-7-91; 7-90-91.) 

10. Tho abolition of the eayar duties was another grout change 
effected at the same time. These were duties 
levied at hits or markets the goods brought 
there for sale, The duties were of two sorta: * ohandni,"” whinh 
tmeant the sum paid for the occupation of a place in the hit ; and second, 
“tolahs,” or rates paid upon the various articles, partly going to tho 
proprietor, partly to the maintenance of the daroga or keeper of the hit, 
the “ jarubkash” or sweeper, ond the caller of the hat. "These taxes the 
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Government dutarmined to abolish as projudicial to the interests of trade 
payments for permanent oceupstion of land on the hits, being of 
different nature, wore alone to be mtained, (G. 28-7-); 6-890, 
O, 24-86-00.) 

12. ‘Phese sayar collections were just as much part of the revenue 
of the aemindars as their rent collections from their ryote; and upon 
the principle which Government laid down for itself, one-eleventh part 
of them was the property of the zemindar and ten-eloventh= was what 
ho had ty pay to the State as ite share. 

The Governmont therefore reduced their demand upon the vemindar 
by the ten-elovenths of the sayar collections which otherwise would 
have formed part of it; and, by way of compensating the zemindare for 
the one-oleventh which they were probihited from collecting for them- 
solves, they made a further deduction equal to this one-cleventh, a 
procedure which of course was tantamount to putting the sum into the 
zemindare’ pocket and reimbursing to them the whole loss they sustained. 

12. The zomindars of course consented to reveiving these deductions, 

Tie temindurseontinana Ut thoy did not, for all that, ceuse to collect the 
to cellent it, sayar duties. ‘The policy of Government was not 
tarred out, and the result was not an abolition of the sayar duties, 
but simply:a handing over to the zemindurs of the entire amount of 
them. They continuod to. collect them, and appropriated not only: 
their own share (for the loss of which they had received compensation 
from Government), but also the share which belonged to Government, 
The volloctor reparted in 1798 that the sellers in thy hats still volun- 
tarily. paid it, and it is notorious that now-a-days the collections in the 
hits form ® most valuable part of the semindar’s revenue, albeit they 
are not only not included in their settlements, but exprvely agaist, 
- the conditions of them. (©. 22-9-08,) 

Lk The amount of revenue in Jossore whieh wae thus lost to 
Government without any advantago was about Hs. 10,001 or Ra. 12,000. 
Ti Mahammuadahubi alone there waa « net collection of Rs. 4,371, amt 
in tho Isafpur zemindari thore was Its. 4,493. (OQ. 13-12-90, 

‘44. Apert from aud afew other modifleatory ciroumstances: 
to bo prnsently moti basis of the ettlement was the settlement 
of the previous yoar. Iu all but the largest estates the. collector's ealou- 

Settluienks woes at Sigh lations, so framed, were nocepted. In tho ense of 
ence the largest estates tho Bourd went into details 
and somewbut modified them. ‘That the terms were not very favorable 
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to the zeminilars, will be seon from tho figures of the settlements of the 
large estates. Isafpur was settled at Rea 3,02,372, uhout Re, 5,00 
more than the demand of the previous year (taking sayar dednotions 
“into eooount), The Saydpur estate was mado to pay, Ra. 90,583, 
or Rs. 2,000 more than the previous year. i, four-fiftis 
share, an estate which had been as before described, 
had ite revenue inorsesed from Re, 134,665 to Re 1,37,607, and a 
further increase of Rs 12,634 in five yearly additions was to avertia 
to this demand. The one-fifth share obtained better terms, for wherias 
its reveune in 1780-90 was Rs. 60,737, that for 1790-01 was to be 
Its, 46,042, and Ts. 1,750 was to be added by increments extending 
over five Years, (C(. 15-12-00. B, 10-10-91.) : 
mR: Some of the zomindars fought hard for'a reduction of the 
terms rst proposed, the semindar of Isafpar especially; hut finally 
almost every one of them accepted the tarms which the collector and 
the Board in the end determinod upon. They appear to have had 
little ides of the rigour with which the terms worm to he enforced, 
and probably thought that tho old hand-to-mouth system, by which 
they paid up only when tho collector's dunning drove them to it, and 
in which it was a matter of no groat consequence to be half year iu 
arreat, would still apply to the now settlement. Such was not, however, 
the system now to be introduced ; and the zomindary, na wo shall seo, in 
Abeoy the settlements, set the seal to their own ruin. 
16. permanent settlement, it will be observed, was basod 
Kenumgom,’ ant thi Partly upon knowledge of the dotails of the zomin- 
a dari accounts. This knowledge was preserved by 
the kanungo officers. These kanungoes were officors dyputed on the 
part of the ruling power to the offices of the zemindaria, Mhuire duty 
was to authenticate transfors and leases, and to see zemindari — 
aveounts (the basis of the varions settlements) ware traly and properly 
“kept. Acconding to a very ancient custom, they were paid by a sort of 
tome called “ nim-taki" or “ pao-taki,”’ according as it was half or quarter 
per cont. of the collections, Bosides the kanaungoes st the sudder offing 
‘of the xemindari, there were similar subordinate olficers at the mofuseil 
tutcherries, but these were paid either in ash or by © pinto of land hy 
the semindary, Some of the zemindars did not like this supervision, 
und did what thoy could to oppose the kunungoes; but sare of them, 
for their own wakes, liked to have one 44 4 check upon their own ama. 
Thy raja zemindar of Isafpur, for example, actually applied that ~ 
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kaummgo might be appointed: to watch over the transactions in his 
own vttio#, 40 little confidence had he in his servants. (O. 15-12-90; 
13-12-10.) 

17, When the settlemont was made, the kanungoes' allowances werd 
ineluded in tho assets of the estate, and they were in future to be paid 
from the Government reventie'bifico, After a short time, however, the 
kanungo system cither died away or was formally sbolished—tho natural 
eonsequence of the relinguishment by Government of all interferenee in 
détails, and the creation, by the terms of the permanent settlement, of an 
absolute proprictorship in the zemindara. (@. 15-12-00.) 

1% Ono other matter poculiar to Jessoro had to be deat with: 

Pie Tbr Begs During the Mussulman rule the Nawab had 


granted to tho Boho Bogam, one of the Moar-. 


shedabad faniily, the right to levy sertain allowances from some’ of the 
estates in Jessore. It was partly an allowance in money, and partly an 
allowsnee of guards, which hind been commuted for a money payment, 
and the wholo amounted to Rs, 6,300, as admitted by those who had to 
pay it, besides Ra. 2,900 which was disputed by them. The Begam had 
to collect these amounts by har own officers, and both in consequende Of 
its interforence with the regular revenue demands, and in consequence: 
af the misconduct of the officers employed to collect it, the levying of 
it was tho cause of gront trouble and disquiet. When the permanent 
settlement wna mado, it wae ordered that the amonnt so paid te the 
Boho Begam should be added to the revenue leviable from the estates, 


aul the Clovernment should hand over the amount, by way of pension, 


to the Begam. ‘This was done for s few yoars; but the Begam died in 
January 1794, and tho pension accordingly lapsed to Government. 
(C. 15-12-86; 13-12-00; 31-7-91; 5-B3-92; 80-3-04.) 
19. "There were vertain other allowances that were similarly doalt 
with, namoly, certain pensionary allowaneos grant- 
owinist patiom = hy the gemindar, Thom had formerly bean 
dednoted from the assets, but now the deduction wna disallowed, and 
Government took over the burden of the pensions, instituting, however, 
an inqoiry regarding them. (B, 24-8-91. ©. 15-5-92.) 

20, Tcome now to the last feature of the permanent. settlement— 
Perreanant wttiemont of the: condition imposed upon zemindare of grant- 
qo heliiege ing pottas to their ryota, that is, of making a 

~ permanent sotfloment with them. ‘This is a eondition which sean to 
huve been ontirely forgotten by the zemindars of the present ily, who 
r 


| 
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com it Finrdship that thoy whowd not becallowed to éubianoe the rout 
of ryots dating from the permanent settlement; yet the condition is ane 
that is distinctly laid down in the regulations, though it is not said in 
s many words that the rent fixed by thy pottas was to be aualterble. 
We have seen; however, how the condition arose, namely, that the 

vornment ut first hulf-intended to make a permanent settlement direct 
with the ryote, but cubsequently altered its intention and devolved this 
duty npon the zemindars. And to enable them to earry it ont on the 
same terms as the Government itself acted upon in dodling with the 
zeniindars, the regulstions gave to the zemindare the liberty of revising 
their ront-roll, even in of persons holding on fixed terms, &e, 
quuksraridars and ats ie. VIL, 1793. G, 28-11-01. B, 23-7-92.) 

21. That this intended interpretation of the then rules, 


» I shall further shew by quoting certain declarations of Government. On- 


17th September 1792, a date subsequent to the promulgation of the 


settlement, a general order of Government enooumged the ryots to 


undertake the cultivation of sugarcane. Very high prices were then 
ruling, and Government impressed upon the ryote the profit they might 
quake from it, ‘The order distinctly declared that the profits that arose froni 
the introduction of this cultivation should go to the ryots, and the zeminiars. 
were nop permitted to enhance the rents on scoount of it “Again, 
when i: 1904 several seminars were desirous of revising the holdings 


of their ryots, and making new contracte with them, they wer informed 


by the collector that they could not annul the previous settloment 
tutiléds they could shew that it was brought about by fraud, or was made 
at tates which were improperly low according to the then standard. 
The very object of the regulations was, as tho collector said, to guard the 
ryots from demands of this nature. Again, when o dispute ane 
hetween the collector and the judge, whether the former had liberty, 
under the regulations, to re-settle, at new rates, the lands of fixed tenure 
holders in Bhusna, the Government, to whom the matter war referred 
“by the collector, declared that the collector had that power, and that fixed 
tenures were, under tho regulations, revisable, Thé Board had declared 
& somewhat similar opinion at an eatliordate, (0. 5-5-4 G. 3-11-07. 
B. 17-10-91.) 
22. The order was thatthe pottas ehould be given bolore the end 
of 1108 (April 1792), and after the time was up 
Poised se the Board enlled for a twport as to whether thats 
intentions bad been carried out or not, Mr. Rocke said that though 
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many zemindars had givin pottas to their ryote, there were samo, 
especialy the larger zemindars, who found it 
Dificuiios io ewe. oasihle to carry out the order in consequence 
of the poouliar system on which they managed their lands. The ryota 
mostly held under a furmer or gantidar, who was bound to pays fixe 
gnm tothe zemindar, and it was the farmer or gantidar,; and not 
ryot, who was borne upan the zeminilar’s books. 

23. Now, the farmer or gantidar hid no regular rates, and no 
yegular amount of land under cultivation, so that he could not get a 
potin specifying his rates or his quantity of land, The farmer wlleoted 
the rents from the ryots who remained (hazim), and re-settled the Inuds 
of such as ran away (forari), and it was the farmer also who disposed of 

ni i lands. Tho xemindar had nothing to do with the ryote” 
ountracts, but always, whatever the actual state of the land, or whatever 


the amount paid by the ryote, shewed an unvarying sum, vis. the farmer's 


rent, im his books. In those oases it wns cloarly impossible for the 
zemindar to give pottas to the ryots. Thero were also, however, upon 
these estates, ryots who paid their rents direct to the zomindar, and it 
does not appear from Mr. Rooke's report that they got pottas, Of the 
anuient ryote—the persons whose tenure it was the chief object of this 
part of the regulations to revise and permanently settle—Mr, Rooke 
remarks that they do not hold upon a potta, bat get an adjustment 


paper at tho end of the year. His meaning I conceive to be that their 
not getting pottus under the new regulations was of loss consequence on 


that account. (B.24-7-92. C. 12-1-93.) 

24; ‘The Board, in their orders upon this report, direoted that in 
cases where the -ryots paid through a farmer, the 
farmer nnd the zomindar should measure the 
ryote’ lands, and that acoording to that measurement the farmer should 


Bot actually paerived out 


rvfain the farm. It is extremely doubtful whether this was aver carried 


‘cout, When the collector, a few years later, took charge of the Bhusna 
estate, he found that no re-settlement had teen malo with the ryote; 
atl he found also that the ryots wore unwilling to receive potas, as they 
considered they thereby lowered the nature of their tenures, which wore: 


founded, not upon document, but upon ancient custom. I conceive that 


a ryot would still more strongly object to receive a potta valid for 
‘a period only from o farmer. No attention was paid to the subject 
after this last-quoted order of the Board; and from this fact, and from 


give a potta to tho ryot, valid for the period during which he should. 
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the fact that no notice ls anywhere taket of tho difficulties and disputes 
which would have attended « general resettlement with the ryote (exespt 
in the caso of Bhusna, whore the collector himself undertook the resettle 
tient), L conelude that the provisions of the permanent ode, 
so fur a they regurded settlement between zeruindar and ryot, n i 

nlmosta dead letter. (B. 19-6-93, Com., Bhusna, 16-10-97. 0. 91-199.) 


XXU1.—Stale of Things Following the Permanent Settlement —17G1-1802. 


I yook Muhammadshahi as o type of the evils which had to be dealt 
with prior to the permanent settlement, onl 1 
ase now take Bhusna os tho type of the evils that 
had to be dealt with after it. estate wasn large part of the great 
wemindari of Rajshahye, not in Jeasore at tho time of the 
settlement, was added to it in the beginning of 1793, Tt comprined 
the greater part of the present Furreedpore district, together with 
pergunnah Naldi (including Sstor), in Jessore, Tts assessment, apart 
from sofiumted talugs, was Rs, 3,20,000 or 3,80,000. (G. 111-93, 
0. 21-5-93; — 1-96) x 
2. Two yours ufter this the estato waa very serionily in arrear, #0 
that the Board placed the whole estate under 
attachment, with a view to ite sale, and sppdinted 
& special officer, with collector's powers, to manage the matter, This 
arrangement, however, wae set aside for some reisou or other after a. 
very short time, and nothing was then sold of the eetate. (B, 144-95; 
17-4-05 ; 22-8-95,) 
3. The urrear was partly the result of bad management, but for 
: the most part it arose from the opposition made 
Mma tte jeden + the ryote to the: semindsr wand tie) farther: 
Tho groater part of Bhuma was held by @ dass of ryote culled jotdars, 
who vovupied pretty much the same position that gautidarm did on the 
west of tho district. They had obtained their tenures on yory inude- 
quate rents, partly, no donbt, from huving received tho land at a time 
when, by inundation or through oppression, it was very much dopreciat- 
od in value, but mostly through the collusion of the zemindar’s azls 
and the farmers. Anguiring, through their wealth, a certain amount of 
power, they could easily obtain the rents due to them by the ryott who 
were settled within their tenures; but thoy seized upon any excuse for 


Hi falle fm area, 
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not discharging theiy own rents [a recusancy for which they arw still 
notorious), and, above all, they made the most strenuous objections to 
having their rental revised and increased under the terms of the perma 
nent t. (Com., Dlnasna, 21-6-97; 16-10-97; 16-1-98.) 

‘. ar Ray, the ancestor of the Natal family, whom we 
have seep, ton years before, involved in proceedings on the criminal side, 
had purclinsed from the rajn of Nattore the pergannah Telihiti, and 
was farmer under the raja of the rest of Bhusna. His farm commenced 
with 1200 (April 1703), und he proceeded at once to enhance the rents af 
the tenures: ‘Tho rent-roll wus at first Rs. 3,24,000, hardly snuiflcient to 
mievt the assessment (which had, of course, been calouluted on the theery” 
that the rental eould be and would be inerensed), Kalisankar increased 
it the first year to Rs. 3,489,000, and, by taking very strong mesenres ” 
(violonce and oppression, as they were called by the commissioner), he 

_ sucegeled int rvalizing it in spite of the opposition made by the jotdars y 
Next your, 1201 (1794-95), his demand was Rs. 3,858,000; but the 
opposition had now become too strong for him. Some ryots led the way 
by making firmal complaint of excess demand, and obtained in the court 
a decree authorizing them to # refund of three times the amount taken, 
and this success greatly encouraged the opposition. Then o charge of 
murder—apparently on ill-founded one—was brought against the farmer, 
and though he got off in the end, he had been four monthe in confinement, 
during which time ull operations upon his side were stopped. When 
ho camo out of jail, about April or May 1795, the opposition lid become 
so strong that he hardly got in-any collections. (Com., Bhusna, 21-60-97 ; 
16-10-97; 16-1-98 ©. 10-3-05.) 

SIs at this time (April 1705)that, ns just stated, the estate was 
so very heavily in arrear, and it will be seen it hod 
very little chanos of recovery, The raja had, no 

doubt, mado over the estate in farm to Kalisankar, in the hope that he- 
would be able by strong management to preserve it; but his power was 

; now hruken, and nothing was to be hoped for in this way, The raja was 

himself a thoroughly bad manager ; ho dissipated bie whole wealth and 
‘spent his whole time in religious exercises, and let people do whut they 
liked with his estates so long ns he could got money for his devotiona 
‘Buch at least is hid character us it is handed down in the district. 
Apart from Kalisankar’s management, therefore, he bad no resource; and 
unless Kalisankar managed to collect the revenue and pay up the assess 
mont, the estate must go. But one device was left, and that was tried. 


Dyrtooe to save the 
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About December 1795 the raja transferred his property in Bhusna to 
of # minor, had to come under the mansgement of the court of wards, 
and would therefore, according to law, be ordinarily «xempted from sale 
for arrears. Dhusna wag not the ouly instance where this trick wos 
hes operation. 6 (Cunningham, sollector, charge letter, 2-7-06.) 
6. At the same that this transfor was ninds, « seerst dood 

executed by the raja to Kalisankar, by which the Tija 

till Joyt 1203 (June 1796), the demand upon Kalisankar for Re. 50,000 
_af the rent then due by tho latter, The object of this was, no doubt, to 
enable Kalisankar to keep the collector for six months from realizing 
_ that amonnt of money, though it was already due from the estate; 
~ for the qilleetar, now that the estate was bronght under the court of 
wanls, collected thy revenue of the estate from the firmer, and met 
the Government demand out of his eollostions, As it turned out, 
however, Kalisinkar wae able by this docament to gain. even greater 
pdvantage than this, ~~ ; 
7. The above deed was not yet known; and the collector kad not 
Srtate under court ut Yet become acquainted with (alisankar, So 
words, when he had to appoint a manager for the estate 
just come under the court of wards, he appointed Ram Nurnyn Ray, 
Kalisankar's sou. This was an injudicious appointment: for, aa Katie 
sankar still remained farmer, it wus not likely that Ram Narayn woul 
perform with zeal his duty of demanding from his own fathor punctual 
payment of his rent, now eo much in arrear, When, therefore, Kali 
sankar's payments were falling still more behindhand, the vollector 
proposed to inyprison him as a defsulter, but Ram Norayn managed to 
thinw chetaoles in the way, and this was not done. Tam Nurayn. ale 
helped to eotiowal the secret deed, the iguorince of whieh led the eollector 
to believe that the zemindar had ulroudy éollected the money before be 
transferred thi estate, Finally, he Was suspected of missppropristing 
money belonging to the estate, and was removed from the = 
in April or May 1796, only two or threo months after he got if, heing 
superseded by a man whose chiof ricommendation wna that hu was @ 
deadly enemy to Kalisankar, (0. 18-1-00; 94-06; 24.5-99. B. 14-96.) 
8. For the year 1202, expiring in April 1706, Kaliaankar owed. 
| in atrearmite tho estate Rs. 55,000, ond after two or three 
ferme npr mouths he had run up an additional debt of 
Rs, 43,000 forthe year 1203. The collectur therefure imprisoned him 4s 
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udefsulier, and the Board subsequently cancelled his lense, appointing & 
sasawal or manager to collect the revenues from the ryots and under- 
farmers. The oollector attributed Kalisankar’s fuilure to thorongh 
- dishonesty, and he applies some very bad language to him. But what 
the commissioner of Bhusna subsequently found, proves that there was 
much truth in Kulisankar's own plea, that the would not pay 
(G. 18-8-96; 30-8-96; 7-9-06. B. 4-11-96, C, 23-12-96.) 
9. It must be remembored that there wore two totally distines 
_Diseaiin ia colloting ‘UOWts now under management by the collector; 
namely, the debt due to Goverument by the estate 
on account of its nssessment, and the debt due to the estate by Kali- 
sinkar, and, after the cancelment of his farm, by the ryots, ‘That part 
Of the first debt (thnt dus to. Government on account of assessment) 
which hind accrued before the transfer of the estate to the minor ant 
tha interference of tho court of wards was realizable by sale of the 
eemindar’s property, and it was partly recovered by salo held in June 
1796; but that part of the Government dematid which nocrued after 
the estate came under tho court of wards could he realized only by 
revovering from Kalisankar and the ryote the rent they owed to the 
estate, ‘This it was found most difficult—almost impossiblo—to realize. 
Kalisankar made away with, or concealed, his movable property, and 
certain forms had to be gone through before his immovable could he 
“brought to sale; nothing therefore could in the meantime be got out 
of him: and. as for the ryots, we shall presently soo what it-was that 
prevented collections being mails from then. (C. 7-B-98.) * 
10. Besides this, the Government were guilty of a picoo of grat 


mistnanagement in adjusting the demands upon tho estate and upon'the _ 


farmer. They declared that the xemindar would be held responsible, 
tot for the whole aniount of the assessment duo up to the date of the 
transfer, uf for the amount of his collections up to that date Tess 
83 and proprictary allowance. From tliat date up till 27th June 
1796, whon thesale had changed the ciroumstances of his farm, Kalisankar 
was to be lishle according to the conditions of his farm, and. after that 

date Kalisankar was to be liable for his gross collections less reasonable 
poe This would have suited very well had the first part of the 
demand, viz. that upon the zemindar, produced a sum equal to the 
antessmont upon his estate; bat, unfortunately, his collections were 
fay belindhand, that o demand calontated upon the Uanis of these dallee: 
tions ould not produce an amount approaching that of the Government — 
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revenue due upon the estate, Tho collector pointed put to the Board 
the doflcioney that would result from their method of valoulntion, 
but the Board did not see it, aud reprimanded him for objecting. ‘The 
commissioner of Bhusna also urged the same points, but-waa told by the 
Governor General that his views were “ obviously: objestionable.” The 
Board found out the mistake soon enough, when they came to put their 
demands in force, and found themselves, na #hall presently be deseribed, . 
cheokmated by tho 60,000 rupees domument already alluded to, 
(G, 20-7-96; 2-12-96. OC. B. 21-607; 16-497. B, 14-107.) 
11. When Kalisankar’s farm was cancelled, and the court of 
Seep eer e wards undertook direct collections from the ryote 
through 4 sazawal or collector, they might hava 
roalized part of the debt due from Kalisankar by collecting the. 
nocumulated arream due by the ryote to Kulisankar, But in this also the 
collector altogether failed; no papers could be got from Kalisankar and 
the under-farmers, and the collector was quite at sea, knowing neither 
the demand nor the arrear. 
2 At last, in May 1797, after nearly « year had passed without 
. ce betting in any money, Mr. Ernst was appointed 
appetated, commissioner of Bhusna (a new and specia! office), 
With power to settle and act in the whole mutter, He began by 
restoring the old amla, whose knowledge of affairs enabled him to-work — 
on some basis, and he pat out 4% proclanntion stating that he would 
‘abolish the whole of Kalisankar’s second increase ofrent and half of 
his first, Even then the jotdars would not come forward to settle: but 
by dispossessing a fow of the refractory chief ones, and by & general 
distribution of threats and entreaties, he snoceaded in settling the 
perguonah, But with all his tact the opposition very nearly overcame 
him too. His strongest moans of conpalsion wae thrent of dispossus- 
sion, and this worked yery well until, in November 1797; some of the 
ryota Lronght it to the test in the civil court, und found that the fi 
Wedd the ryota could not be dispossessed by Mr. Ernst unless ‘ho first 
showed his title to do so in each case, With 2,000 jotdars to deal 
with, this simply forbade dispossession. Mr. Ernst held that he Was 
sutitled to revise tho settlements of the jotdars, and that involved  . 
dispostessing them whon they refiused fair terns; and in this opinion the 
Bonrd and the Government upheld him. But the judge, Mr. Parr, 
practioally held tht tho jotdars were entitled to hold on at their old rates. 
Then the ryota naturally had no objection to continue the previous | 
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‘disordered state of things, sinee it saved them the trouble of paying rent. 
‘They beat Mr, Ernst's poons when they wont to collect rent; they 
toftsed rent as long x they could; they brought frivolous eases against _ 
_ Mr. Ernst’s amis, and wore continually'citing them aa witnesses to the 
wonrts. Ilowever, after some time, nnd with much trouble, Mr. Ernst 
managed to settle everything, and the jotdurs consented to the alight 
inerenss he demanded, merely stipulating that it should be entered 
feparately in their pottas, The whole revenue as fixed in this setfloment_ 
‘was Ra. 327,800, allowing « Governmwnt nassesament of Rs: 2,84,118, , 
‘wad & xemindar’s allowance—prorided he could eollect it ali—of Rs, 26,654, ; 
(Commissioner, Bhusna, 21-6-97; 16-10-07; 16-1-08. G. 3-11-97.) | i 
13. We have now to seo what was done about colleeti . . 
Great iffienlty tw reeo. #TTOATS; and first those due by Sunsari 
ering hy legal meana of all, x summary inquiry was hell under Regu-— 
lation XXXV of 1795, while Kalieankar was yet in custody, In this 
ho fleet brought forward the 50,000 rnpees document, and obthined a 
‘Gixtuction to that-extent from the caleulated debt. For the Rs. 60,0 


remissicn had been granted by changing it into the form of a I 
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dobt due by Kalisankar to the zemindar, and therefore it could not he 
realized from Kalisankar by the Board, who succeeded to the sion 
of the estate only after the delt had socrned to the 2omindar y Thi 
Board therefore foand thomsolyes by their own mismanagement cheated 
ont of Rs. 50,000. ‘They could not get it from the farmer, and they 
had already determined to hold the zemindur responsible only #0 far 
as he had actually made collections, so that they could not grt it- . 
feom him either. (B. 26-9-97.) 

ia rest of the arrear was howover decrewl agiinst Kalisan- 
kar, but lie apposled the case to the judge, and the judge ordered his 
reloast front confinement on security (the raja of Nattore becoming his 
soourity) pending decision. was something wrong inthe form of 
the ease which led the to imagine the appeal would po spainst 
them; andl, besides, the case waa only a snmmary one, which anallad the 
dobtar to be imprisoned, but did not help the Board towards selling his — 
property. Thoy therefore determined to withdraw tho onse anc institute 
o regular suit ; but before they did so, the judge had rojpoted the eppdal 
ad inadmissible, Kalisankar, meantime, released by the judge, went off 
to Calutta, to be out of the jurisdiction, and mads away with his 
property, transforring ‘Telihiti to his son and concealing the rest, When 
process was sent out to obtain his re-arrest, bo hail gone to Serampore, 
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and it was found that process imder Regulation XXCXV of 1795 eonld 
not be served there, A short time after also Raja Ram Krishna, his- 
security. died ; so that Kalisankar was practically free, and the collector 
wus not o bit nearer realization than befare, (OC. 17-09-07 ; 16-2-08,) 
15, The collector had meantime stinched Kulisankar’s property, 
Teihati, refusing to recognize the fraudulent transfer he had mude. to. 
his son. Tho eon had been trymg to entrap the collector into m resog~ 
nition by giving in secounts and paying in arrears in his own name, but 
had failed to gain his object. (C1. 9-2-8.) 
_ 16, A regular suit wes now bronght agninst Kalisankur by the 
Board, but the suit was diamissed, on the ground that the minor zemin- 
‘dar had attained his majority, and though he had not taken over charge 
of the estate, he alone was competent to sue for arrears of rent; eo @ 
‘suit was again brought, this time making the zemindar a party, ond 
at Iength, in September 1799, a decree was obtained for Rs, 62,000 and 
‘eosts, ‘The zemindar had caused much delay by refusing to act in the 
Matter with the Government. (Commissioner, Bhumnn, 54-08, (5, 11-6-08, 
©, 17-7-090 ; 26-9-09,) 
17. Some difficulty was experionced in getting hold of Kulisanknar, 
The fomer ater ame Sut he was arrested sbout the middle of 1800 and 
years pr peoriylh ha put in confinement under the decree. He made 
ag severn] petitions from tho jnil, alleging hisinghility 
to meet the debt and offering partial payment. ‘TelihAti was either 
eulfered to fall in arrear and be sold up, or, at all events, the collector 
wus afraid to, or did not sell it to pay Kualisanker’s dolit. Hp» muile 
occasional inquiries ubout Kalisnnkar’s alleged henami property, dnt 
vame to the conelusion that he had notany. ‘The Govermment, howover, 
refused for a long time to remit, as Kalisankar desired, cither interest or 
costs, but finally, after Kalisankar had beou imprisoned for more than 
four years, allowed him to be released on his psying down Ra, 10,000 and 
engaging with five securities to pay the rest af the principal (Ra. 35,450) 
by instalments. The interest was remitted, tut Government apparently 
still held Kalisankar reeponsihle for the costs, The instalment bond 
appears to have been honestly discharged. (CO, 22-802. -B. 16-11-02. 
©. 4-38-03; 5-7-04; 22-10-04; 22-11-04. B. 12-04. ©, 1-12-08.) 
18. Wecome tosce what means were taken to realize the sents 
eh refine tu pa, namie ay rads ei, the ryote, “Mr, 
had settled Bhosna, in that he had given 
the ryote and jotdars pottas spocifying their rent ; but he spparently found 
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Si, ervey ae Ai inducing the ryote to pay their rents, A few 
mo ufter the settlement he had already suits for Ra, 1,00,000 of 
arrears due hy various ryota, who, as we have said, avoided by overy 
means in their power the psyment of their jdebts. He had power 
tuder the law to distrain, but that was useless, ns he could never find: 
anything to distrain, and he was met by forcible opposition. The law 
was, in fuot, quite inadequate, All that the zemindar oould do—all that 
even the eollector could do—was to bring suits against the ryote, and 


these suits were so numerous that great delay occurred in disposing of , 


them. Bat what sort of remedy was.a suit? The zemindur had to pay 
imuch money to earry it on, and it was a chance if ho got the money back; 
the suits naturally took some time and the ryot gained his object by gain 
ing delay, And it was one thing to get a deores, another to execute it. 
The ryot got out of the way, removed his property, und even combined 
with others. to forcibly resist the execution. In short, if the ryote 
banded together to keep the zemindar out of his money, forcing liiny te 
bring suits against them by hundreds as his only remedy, thay equld 
postpone almost indefinitely the payment of theirrent, ((. B.14-4-08; 
12-06-98. ©. 21-1-99; 2-4-98) 

19, Mr. Ernst accordingly found himself laden with » mass of 
mite against his ryote. Tho ryots, bent on opposition, denied their 
engagements, and Mr. Ernst had to prove them—a task of great diffi- 
eulty whon there were so many; and even then hs did not gain his fall 


object, for the judge held the increase, which was separately specifiod.on 


the jotdar’s engagements, to he an “abwab” or cess, and refused to 


decree it. The witnesses also could not be got at—another bt 
Mr. Ernst, however, obtained in the end a Tot of dearees; bat the delay 
in obtaining them, and the difficulty in executing them, werw ruinous 
to the estate. When, in February 1799, ho handod over the manage 
ment to the collector, he handed over decrees sggreguting Re, 84,000, 


and shout a hundred current suits, aggregating Re, 45,000 more; bat 


the collector declared that the decrees were of no uso, and could not be 
wnforced. (J, 3-11-97, CO. 6-5-9; 15-4-00.) 
20, The judge (Mr, Melvill) had, at Mr. Ernst’s request, put out 

a sort of proclamation that he would exeeute decrees against dufaulters: 
in Bhusna by dispossessing them of their tenures. The suddor court, 
whom he informed of it, told him his law was bad and the jotdare could 
not be dispossessed. Mr. Melvill arguod they could, on the granil_ 
that though thors was no specific provision of law tw the offoot that ryota 


7 
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— might be dispossessed in case of non-payment, yot " 

ar caion uc tus kien a ceay pea 4y 
moreover, the laws specially spoke of their retaining 
an thoy paid rent. But dispossession even was not a sufficient means of 
exooution, forthe lands in the various tenures were 80 eoattered, that none 
but the ryots themselves knew them, and though the frst tenant might 
be formally dispossessed, « seoond tenant could not be put in possession, 
(J. 30-7-98 ; 31-8-08. Sud. Ot. 22-8-08:) 

21. Wetherefore find these ryots’ anil j arrears ontstanding 
for a very long time. In February 1799, we’ already siiid, thers 
were Rs, 1,29,000 outstanding, decreed or being sued for, Tn 1804 
the volloctor writes of several of the Bhusna defaulters of 1797-98 being 
atill in jail, though many had been arranged with. There were 3471 
‘Woefanlters in all, and very liftle wns realizable. In 1800 there were sfill 
Re. 92,701 of the arrears of Mr. Ernst’s time duo, most of it. 
‘nurealizah (©, 20-06-04; 3-12-04; 15-8-00, B. 2-23-11.) 

22. e zemindar had come of age in the latter half of 1797, but, 

The teminiitr refuse 88 Mr. Ernst was then engagod in settlingthe estate, 


Toveirn turk the estate. the Government continned, with the zemindar’s von= 


pent, to manage till the end of the year (i.«,, till April 1798), But when 
that time came, the zemindar refused to receive the estate, as the Govorn- 


ment had themselves proved it to be impossible to realize fromit anything: 


equal to the assessment. I do not find, in fact, any notios of hia having 





rocelved back charge of the estate at all; but ns the Boant held cn eaters 


to be responsible for its revenue, whether he took charge of it or not, 
thoy proceeded to eel] it up pieoemonl for the arrears that had: acsrued 


‘The estate ix completely "pon it through their being themselves tna, 
old up. 


by renlization from the ryots, to nieet the nasese- 
tient, One Jorge slice of it had already gone in Juno 1706, a sale on 
account of arrears which had accrued before the transfer to the minor, 
"Arie ta had been already privately sold. 


The following sales for arrears due on took pince in 1799: 
Perguainuth. Amwoatuent. Late ut sale  Porchaace, 
Re b 
Haveli... 89,613... 15-2700... Ram-Nath Bay 
Mokimpur .. 25,347 ... 2521790 |. Ditto 
 Nasibehohi... 16,037... -25.2-1790 


Bator ve BOGS... 28-2170)... Shilpeasad Ray 


+ 


“| 


Nuldi 6,760... 248-1700...“ Bhuirubnafh: Ray yas 


ee ee eva pets ale ol oh aely ce 
(G. 13-1 


0-07, Comar., Bhsna, 30-4-98, OC, §-5-99; and towjee books.) 
23. The Bhairalmath Ray who honght Naldi was teally a 
Apvin i orem end pseudonym for Rani Bhawani, the grandmother of 
ree eal, the 2emindar, who apparently strove inthis way to’ 
save the family estate, to some small extent at least, Her endeavours 
wore, however, fruitless. Two years later, in March 1801, the pergannah. 
was aguin deep in arrears, and was again sold up for arrears and hought 
by Pron Singh.\fO. 21-38-01; 17-5-02; 9-1-02.) 
caso of was similar. Tt was found to be really the 
property of the gemindar Bislinanath Ray, who had bought itin in 
gnother’s name. So the Board in 1803 ordered it to be sold up for 
arrears still due by him, (0. 27-5-03.) : 


25, Same others of the purchasers in arrears and had their” — 


estates yt up for sale, It was apparently very difficult to find new 
pnrohusers, for no one would bid for estates that were such gure sources: 
of ruin; the law being utterly inadeqnate to enable xemindars to get 
in their rents and so discharge the Government revenue due on their 
estates, (C. 18-6-99; 9-7-99.) 


XXII —The Ruin of the Old Zemindars 1795-1802. 


eee ema set ons cf foe got zemindar families of the district 


‘Sc was sold up in a moment if he failed to pay his assessment, but if amy | 


Cause of the rain of lose all their estates one after anothor, through 
ostsion. no funit of their own, but from ¢ausés directly 
referable to the action of Government. First ofall, the ST 





fixed at the permanent settlement was too bigh; it assumed fia 
basis Jess the rato which actually existed than the rate up to whish — 


the zeminilare might incresse. But when the zemindars tried to 
ineroase, they found the ryots too strong and the law too wouk to help 


a) caps it assumed the realizability of the entire assets, ‘. 


remindars found it impossible to realize without # system of oppression 
nnd violence which not ovly ruined the estate, but drove the ryots into 
opposition and mado them speedily discover how weak tho law wna 
against them. Next, while tho Inw insisted upon tho immediate 
payment of all tho assessments due by the zomindars, it placed in their | 
hands the most insufficient moans of collecting their ducs, i 
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ryot failed to pay him, he had to go through a dilatory, expensive, and 
by no moans certiin process of suing the ryot in court and executing a 
deceve against him—that is, if the ryot had not meantime taken ailvan- 
tage of the delay and run away with his money in his pocket. 

2. All this we have seen in the history of the Bhosna estate; but 
it was plain also wherever the collector had to collect from ryote direct. 
Tho collector complains on 2nd April 1798 that he finds it most diffleult 


to collect in Government estates ; and again, on 21st Tannary 1799, ho. 


writes that the ryots refuse to pay and uttorly disregard his ordors. 
Suing them is useless, ax the expense does not pay; and he urge that 
lw should be-vested with powers to imprison defaulters in Government 
sxintes. In the same year (14th March) he writes that people aro 
actually refusing to purchase estates whan put up for sale, so great in 
their foar of ruin through the coutumacy of the ryota. 


3. Bat besides the confumacy of the ryots, there was another,- 


though a tess effoctive, cause operating to procure the ruin of the old 
gomindars, The permancnt settlement, in doolaring the Innds to be the 
property trinsferablo by sale of the zemindars, had maile them available 
to the creditors of the zemindars for the realization of their claims. The 
gernindars before the settlement were many of them in debt, and now they 
liad oocasionally to part with their lands to meet their creditors’ demanda, 
4. We will trace the ruin of some of the families, and first the raja 

the zomindar of Isafpar, The Raja Srikant Ray 
had been greatly in debt long before tho settlement 
and the committee of revenue interfered in his affairs in 1784. His dehta 
are thus enumerated in a letter of the judge's: Ra. 9,970 duo to his 
howseliold servants, Rs. 17,376 due on bonds, and Re. 4,101 miscella- 
neous; about Rs, 30,000 in all. That the committee of revenue thought 
fit to interfere in the case of such n amall debt, shows how little margin 
they know had been allowed to a zemindar whose estates paid a revenue 
of three lakhs. Three years after this the collector describes the raja 
as having been reduced “through bad management” to “boggary,” 
From all thie it is clear that the raja did not exactly start upon fair terms 
at the time of the permanent evttloment, and could do little to hear up 
inier the hard terms then imposed upon him. (J. 16-7-84. 0. 5-1-87.) 
6. The raja’s zomindari appeared in the sale list in 1795, but oa 
oe the debt was somehow paid up in time, the sale 
2 did not take place. Again, in February next your, 
it was in arrear, and in May it was placed under attachment, The 


Tho Taavpur wtato. 
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zemindar himself applied for permission: to sell part of his estate 


privately and thus liquidate tho demand, but, the Board refused to do - 


that, ordered saly of part, and released the rest from the attachment. 
Porgunmuli Mallai (Assessment 2274 1) was avoordingly sold in November. 
(B. 14-41-95. C. 10-2-96; 10-5-96. B. 5-7-96.) 


6. In the commencement of next year (1797) the raja petitioned 


“the Bourd, that as some of his property was already gone by sale. 
(Rasulpur Apsessment 27649—having been sold by the civil court in 
1796 also), and as the rest of it wns under attachment by the sheriff 
at the instanve of his creditors, the whole might be sold by the Board, 
when he would get a better price than in the civil court, and he 
might thus, after meeting all claims, have something left tohim. This, 
however, was not done, for we find in that year some other large sales 


of the property :— 

Perguansh, Asannanteenst Date of sale. 

ie 

Rangdia ve wee ASD, «sD-1-97 «For arrears, 
Jotia ... a i 44,364... 24-1-97 Ditto. 
TiemabanAieie .. 17,300 \.. 22-4-97 Ditto. 
Chengutis ... «19,622... LOT Ditto. 
Emadpur =. 7. 6423... 5-9-07 Ditto. 
Saydpur ele 43,296 4,2 «17-68-97 By civil court, for 


realization of debt. 
Sahoeh ‘hail aleo been sold privately in 1796-97, and part of Isufpur had 
ean sold by thn sheriff. (CO. 31-1-07 ; 9-807 ; 4-8-97 ; towjee records.) 
7. ‘The rja, now driven apparently to his wit's end, adopted 
Frealeat airy to mare objectionable means of making money. He 
Taleo ts and his brother Gopinath made seme private 
ei of the remains of the estate, and while the raja sald, or 
ruuilixed money by amorlgaging parts of his lands, Gopinath eame in to 
clains that the parts so mortgaged or eld were not the rajo's but his, and 
refused to deliver possession. Then he created taluqs, receiving purchase 
money; and afterwards refusing possession and collecting the rents 
direct from the ryots, he eaused the talug to full in arrear and be sold up. 
Finally, ho transferred his lands tohis minor son, expecting theroby to save 


thum from being sold ; bat, apparently, the Government had now refused 


to recognize this device, Another plan by whith ho tried to get money — 
was by euing tho Government for a lakh of rupees on account of the 
resumption, at the time of tho rettlomont, of his lwiti or stipendiary 


i 


Z| 
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lands; but this suit of cores he lost. (0, 19-8-97 ; 9-11-07 ; 24-10-07 ; 

5-7-8 ; 26-90-98 ; and 30-11-98.) ' 

%. ‘The rest of tho estate was sold up one way or another 

in 1708-09, and then the raja died leaving o 

Thelaulyentindy reine dow and a minor son They liad sold up 

everything and wer reduced to destitution—even ‘their jewels had 

gono. So the collector, at the instance of the widow, applicd for and” 

obtained for them a compassionate allowance of Re: 200 a month. 
(GQ. 2.9.02 + 20-204.) 

0, After enjoying this for four or five years, the widow died in 
1807, nnd Gopinath, the brother, applied that it might be continued: 
Thoy nd in the moantime been suing, and had gained a decree 
against one Durga Charn Mukharjya, the effect of which was to set 
‘aside the sale of a large estate and restore it to the family. But the 
ease wns appeatod to England, and so the pension was still required. 
The pension was continued with a deduction of Rs. 14, and Rs, 186 
continued, up till 1812 at least, to be paid to the family, (0. 9-7-07; 
12-7-08; 20-12-11, Bd. 3-1-12.) 

10. We come now to trice tho fortunes of another family, viz. 

Te Mulumanddss the Naldanga, or Muhammadéhabi family, Their 
cttates. estate wae at the time of the permanent settle. 
mont already divided into two parts; Raja Gobind Deb Ray having the 
mmaller share, one-fifth, and Mahendro Deb and Ram Sankar holding 
in common the four-fifths share. In 1797 we find Gobind Deb's lands 
heavily in arrear and exposed for sale, but for some reuson they wore 
shortly after released. A year Inter they are in the sheriff's hands, and 
he ts about to sell them on the part of Gobind Deb's creditors. The 

Ts yuugi track Male, however, did not then take placo, for we tind 
puimet, them in 1800 again put up for sale in the same 
way, and this time they were actually sold. (0. 31-5-97; 6-7-47; 
16-7-98 ; 27-8-00 : 22-10-00.) 

11. The sale had been brought about in this way. Gobind Deb 

ery fhe ronalt of theds had sold to one Gharib-ullab Chandiiri o taluiq 

within tho limits of his estate, and Gharib-ullal 
was proceeding, in opposition to thy zemindar’s wishes, to have it 
separated, 80 Gobind Deb colluded with one Rupnarmyn Ghos, to 
whom he had long owed a lot of money, to get this taluy wot aside Te 
excouted to Rupnarsyn a mortgage of all his directly held property, as 
well as of the large taluqe that stood in the name of hie sons. ‘The 
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" tiortgage was mind in the siamo of Baranasi Ghos, Rupnarayn’s 
father, and it was antedated by seven. or eight years: The raja, 
whose sole object in this waa to sot asile Gharib-ullah’s talug by 
proving thut he had it not in his power to creste it, took an agreement 
from Rupuarayn that he would never actually foreclose the mortgage, 
but Rupnarayn forsook this agreement and sold up the estate, A 
relative of his, Pitambar Boru, bought it, aud sold it to one Krishna 
Mohan Banarjya; and Gobind Dob found himself posessed of nothing 


but his briti or stipondiary lands, and the religious lands attached to — 


his family. The fraud wos not sasocssful ao far as rogarded (Hharib- 
tillah, for he not only saved his talag bat got it separated next year, 
Gobind Dob’s heir subsequently instituted a suit for the rooovery of the 
estate, but he was cast. (0. 22-10-00. B. 24-11-00; 5-86-01. 0, 26-5-01- 
Soe 8. D, A. Reports, I, p, 18.) 

12, Of the larger Sve of the estate a purtitiny was commended 
shortly after the settlement. Ram Sankur desired 
it, anil Mahendra Dob opposed it by all meane in 
his power, The partition in its first form (1794) was rejected by 
Government, but was aftorwarils properly done and approved by 
(Government (1706); it is noted, however, at the time of its completion, 
that buth the zouindars wore in arrear. Before o year had passed, 
Mahendra Deb's shure had been attached by the sheriff and sold oa 
avegunt of debta duo by Mahendra. Tho parchasor, who was also the 
ordditer, waa Radhamohan Banarjya. Evon this sale was not without 
an attempt at fm, for Mahendra attempted to save his estate by 
gifting it to his son Anand. (B, 26-999; 20-7-04. C. 19-1-00; 
BU-BVG; 4-8-07 ; 1-1-97,) 

13. Thus two branches of the family lost their estates within 

The mle Wane ten years of the permanent settlement, and were 
wwarvely a reduced to poverty. The remuining branch (Ram 


Tho ohdeet [seancts wld up, 


Sankur) with difficulty excuped the same fate; thoir estate was saved, 


but only by the interforence of the callector. We have seen it in 
arrear in 1790, and uext year it was exposed for sale along with Gobind) 
Deb's, but was roloased in the same way, Again, the estate ts notedin. 
1799 as being heavily in arrear, and next year it was under attachment 
by the collector, The zemindar, however, nuinaged to have it released, 
by paying up the debt; but in L801 we again find it in arreur by 
Rts. 25,000,. Part of this was due to severe losses eased by the inun- 
dations of the provious year, and the collector, representing this fet, 
: . i 
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and ropresenting also that the whole of the rest of the estates of this 
the Board to consent to holding over Ra 10,000 of this debt. The 
amount was regularly paid up by Ram Sunkar as it felldus, (OC, 31-32-07; 
C-TA07T s 4-4-00 ; 21-7-00; 20-40-01; 11-83-02) x. : 

14. Aguin? three years later, the collector hnd to:intorfore to 
wav the esate, For the raja, to pay up the arrears he owed, had run 
into debt, and had given his creditors farms in hiv estate with whieh in: 
part to repay themselves. Those creditor-farmers withhold their rent in 

| the hope that the estate would thus be brought to sale and they migtt 

“then buy a more permanent interest. Further, there had been a Bittle 
frund; for the raja, by way of providing against ultimate sale, whieh he 
apparently thought must come sooner or later, had alienated, in the 
fumes of servants and relations, certain portions of hia estate, attach- 
ing to them an inndequate assessment, and by cansequence to the a 
remainder an excessive assessment. This time the collector attached: 
the whole of the estate for arrears, but os the arrears were paid up it 
was released, (0, 3-10-04; 28-10-04; 14-11-04.) 

15. I cannot ssy whether the estate afterwards passed through 
any more similar difficulties. But zomindaris were by this tine begin- 
ning to improve, and that fact, togethor with the death of Ram Sankar, 
and the consequent azeumption of the estate hy the court of warda = 
alenif 1815, finally saved the estate for the family. Ram Sankar’s f 
deseendants ure now the rajas of Naldanga, and the other two branchos \ 
of the fumily are in comporative poverty. ‘The #ons of Mahendra 
manage fora timo to regain partial possession of their fathor'y estates, 
for about 1216 (1809) they brought « suit against Hadhamohan, tho 
purchaser of the estate, and. compromised it by reoviving seven annas, 
whil Radhamohan retained nine annas of the ostate, Affero time, 
however, they sgain lost their lands, the Naral family purchusing 
thems, (C. 16-1-13; 805-14.) 

16, A short glance, in chronological onlor, of the sules for arrears 

Mince states cpuily Of the other estates in tho district will chow how 
tirisnnh- general was the rnin of the old somindare 
From a letter in 1799 it appears that Belfulyn porgummah had been 
wovoral times under sale. Hogla hud also been sold in 1203 (1790), 
and it had been bought in the name of m minor, uo relation of the 
provious proprietors. This was a device to save themselves the profits of 
the estate; for a coon me the estate wat bronght under the eourt of 
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the estate, amd then of courses defaulted with impunity, ns the estate 
could not, being under tho court of wands, be sold for arrears, Ina » 
Jotter of L800, which waa probably the height of tho difficulties, the 
collevtor writes that there were 1,000 estates in arrear. “In 1801 
Belfulya wns again sold, twico over. In faut, as the collectar wrote in 
1790, in reply to a oall from Government, J The landholders wer 
rubied by the insuificionoy of the regulations, and there was hardly 
& single large landholler in Bengal who had not been reduced to 
ruin through the inelficioncy of the regulations affecting the ryota.” | 
(0, 16-2-99 ; 11-38-99 ; 21-4-00 ; 15-65-01; 15-7-119,) A 
17. JTheso matters at longth prossod themselves upon the attention 
of Government, and Regulation VIL of 1700 wos 
tho weult. But the mischiof was ulready done, 
aid the new regulation could not give back to the old zemindars the 
property they had lost t could only give the new zemindare stability 
in the estates they hused, by giving them greater fneilities that = 
fie old ones had for rentizing their rents. (0, 8-10-99 ; 2-7-00 ; 9-1-02,) 
18, YAlthough the ruin of the old zomindars cannot but be looked 
Zeminilarie Vein’ «O/H matter for regret, yet it wan not without - 
many great advantages to the district. Hamipered 
on every aide by debt, they could do nothing for the benefit of their 
estates, having absolutely no eapital to work on. The now purohasem 
of the large zemindaris were for the most part mon of business from 
Calontta, Thoy had often, liko Radhamohan Banarjya who purchased 
Muhammadshabi, got their first footing throug having lent large 
sums to the zomindars; and at all events they were mon who had by 
their own exertions amassed some degre of wealth. Thay had 
consequently, #o oarly as 180], aoquired the reputution of managing 
thoir-estates well; they began looking into tho old sub-tenures, thay 
extended the cultivation, and ceasod to oppress the ryots, from whom 
alone in the end improvement must begin. In 1802 the collector 
notices the oxtension of cultivation, ond again in 1811 he writes that 
‘thero isa genoral reclamation of waste lands, and that the regulations 
aro now strong enough to ensure a peody ronlization of the public 
dues, The regulation of 1790 had, in faot, so mach changed the position 
of ailuirs, that whereas the collector and the zemindars had up to that 
your boon continually complaining that they could do nothing with the 
ryola, the collector wrote in 1800 that he found thy ryote abaconded 
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bodily when pressed by the powers the law hud given him, (0, 9-1-02;- 
TG-0-01 5 3-7-11 ; 23-4-40 : 5-5-0.) 

19. Of all the considerable remindarie in tho district, only two 
appear ty linve withstood the ordval of the first ten yours under the 
permanent settlement. The one was the Saydpur estate, now known as 
the Trust Estate. It was then in the hands af a Mahomedan lady, and ie 
; mentioned as being so very well managed by her, that interference on the: 
‘part of the court of wards was deenied quite unnecessary, The other 
estate was Sultanpur, which had been scquired by Kasi Nath Datt in 
the manner I have before alladed to. At the permanent settlement the 
collector did not consider himself at liberty to revise the settlement of 
this estate, as ite ussetament had been fixed some time before by the 
Governor General. He consequently allowed the old assesment to. 
tomain, althongh he declared it was inadequate. ‘To this fact the estate 
no doubt owed its immunity from arrear and from sale. (0. 13-12-0901)" 


XXIV.— Creation of « New Clase of Zemindars—1iN5-1802. 


Waex all these large estates began to full in urrear, it was not 
‘ths pethiea we =the pragticn to sell up cach estate bodily, but 
brskvn up inte portions, onty to sell a sufficient quantity of each estate, 
so that tho pifrchase-money might cover the armar. In the easeof 
large estates including within their limits severnl porgunnuls, this was 
easy enough, as the assessment borne by tho large estute wus the aggre- 
gile of the ussessmonts caloulated separately upon the pergunnala, anil 
thus any single pergunnah might bo sold, liable only to the distinet 
Qsereemont upon it, But in the case of smaller estates it wae different. 
When it became necessary to sell a portion of auch an estate, it wus 
_ Mpecified only as a certain fraction of the wholo, and thus tho pumbnsee 
and the old zemindar bocame joint propriotors, and their relations were 
not likely to be very amicable. In some of the large vstates, also, 
spotifie portions wore sometimes sold upon which the aseesemont had 
not been sepurately caleulated: they were, in faot, sold subjeot to imme 
mout to be onloulated after sale. This last-mentioned practice, however, 
was very early found to be a bail one; it was manifistly so eo far ae 
tegunded the chance of getting « good purchaser, and even when a good 
Parthaser was found, great difficulty was exporienced,’ through the want 
of proper data, in apportioning the assesment. The Boanl therefore 
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direoted: that the assessment should in all eases be spportioned before 
selling any part of an estate. (O. 11-9-97; 18-1-08.) 
2. The selling of a specific portion stibject to 8 specific assessment 
tt was attended with no difficulty, The portion 
ae aa sold simply formed & now estate, and the rest of 
* the zemindari was brought on the books in the place of the entire 
estate thus broken up. But there wore difliculties in respoct of the other _ 
priution, that of selling o nan-speciiie share subject to # shure of tha 
entire assessment, In that case no new estate was oreated, but thy old 
and now proprictors continued to hold jointly thy common estate. But 
they wore so far separate that they might separately fall in arronr, re 
the old zeminder fell in urrear, then another share of his estate. was 
similarly sold up and & new proprietor introduced ; if the new zemindar 
foll in arrear, thon a share of his share was sold up and another separate 
liability created. A confusion of rights throatened, which would eauss 
great inseenrity to the revenue; and the collector, when in 179) he wrote 
pointing this ont, proposed treating all the propristors as possessed of a 
joint undivided estate, that is, rendering thom liable for exch other's 
arrears. This was not done ; but there was a pravtioe not very different — 
from it. For the various proprietors wore obliged to appoint a sings 
manager for the estate, and if they could not agree on oné, the collestor 
might make the appointment. This, howover, was a practiov which hardly 
suited the proprivtors, and poople became very ehary of buying satutes 
#o circumstanoed. The collector, writing in 1501, says thurears about 100 
fuoh estates in tho district, and that it ia difficult to find purchasers 
whon they fall inarrear. (0. 12-1-90; 6-(-01.) 
& The Board, on this Inst lotter, revommended the partition of 
the estutes among the various proprietots—a plan 
+ nt el am at which already had been largely availod of, for the 
records, of these yoare contain many notices of wnch partitions Tn 
this manner, therefore, there also arose much multipliontion of estates, 
4, But by far the most fruitful source of increase in the number” 
Freqjunnt aepartion at Of estates was tho separation of talugs, ‘All’who — 
taking hold taluge at the time of the pormanent settlement 
wore ntitled to have thom separated then, that is, considered as a 
* soparato extate. But the separations made then wore nothing i in pro- 
portion to the Lingo number that were separated afterwards, aid « great 
part of the collector's work was in connection with the separdtion af 
thevetaluga, The zomindars, a# I have said before, frequently opposed 








the separation of the tilugs; but in ———_ instanose eis orented 
talugs, receiying purchase-monsy, and knowing bse ga au they 
would be separated. They was one danger in the separation, namely, 
that a large slice of land being separated off with an inadequate 
sion cho conuceden ed tha nest eet aE to asoure 
the remainder of the assesment; but with this exception the work 
presented no diffieulty. In fact, the talugs were sometimes, as in the 
case of Muliammadshahi, created by zomindars fir the express purpose 
of bringing about this insecurity of revenue, and eo forciug on the 
Government a reduction of assesement. (0. 0-1-02 ; 28-10-06; 26-0-08.), 
5. Tho increase in the wamber of ostates causnd by these monsures 
sa dscreme ku tuber of May be estimated from the following figures :—At 
the timo of the permunent settlenient there were 
jret over 100 runhals (estates), and thure were also s fow—bnt I cannot 
my how many—separated talugs When Bhusna was. added to the 
district, besides tho estate itself there wer 2,166 tulugdars; but 
whether thees were all separited or not, I cannot say, In 1799, the 
collector writes that there are in the district 6,000 estates, of which 
more than 1,000 beur a revenue less than ten rapocs. -But the numbor 
is in 1509 given at 3.444, so that T oannot say whether thy 610) te a 
mere rough guess, or whether any change had taken place between 
1790 und 1809. Mr. Wintle, the collector, however, writes in 1708 
that since he had joined, that is, sinen two years befure, 1,000 estates 
had been added to the register by separation of talugs. (C. 13-12-00; 
#-7-113 ; 8-10-00; 9-11-00 ; 3-12-98.) 

6. Except during the fifteen years which mecoodéd the permanent 
settlement, and during the resumptions which long subsequently took 
place, there waa no considerable addition to the number of estates on 
the roll 

“This breaking up of the large estates, and the erention. ont of 
Adrintagedetivedfroa’ them of many «mall estates, was. therefore one at 
it, the effeots, though perhaps an indirect ona, of 
the permanent settlement. Of the great advantage brought about by 


role 


it there can be no doubt. That state of socinty is always the most 


prosperous where the wealth ie distributed over many individuals, 
instead of being massed in the hands of ono or two only. Poworful 
and wenlthy zemindars, oven now, are too apt to a thiir position 
nnd consider thomaelves beyond the pale of the Inw,y -ryots and 
th poorer classes fail to receive dun eunsiderition hands, and 


« 
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their power and tho number of their dependants enable them easily 
to carry everything before them, It ie differont, however, whan we 
find moderate wealth and o certain independence of position possessed = 
by @ large body of people. No one of them is powerful enough 
fo injure with impunity any of bis neighbours, and « oortain amount 
of mutual consideration and forbearance is forced upon all, People 
ean live ut pease with each other, instead of living in perpetual dread 
of superior power. 

8. Another great advantage resulted from it in this way. The 
management of landed property is not the furfe of Bongali zomindars, 
aud a zemindar who possesses an immense tract of country naturally , 
finds grenter diffimulties in maniyement. Tho bost mansged estates are 
Almost always those which are not too large to become unwieldy. ; 
A proprictor whose estate is measured by tons of miles may ensily be 
frightened away by the difficulties that lic beforo him; and with kis 
prominent position, too, he has less motive to apply himself with 
energy to the task of improvement, But aman whose lands are not too 
argo for hint to romain perfeotly acquainted with evurything affecting 
them, and whoss property is not too large to make him despise the 
slow birt sure increment which the improvement of Ianied estates brings 
with it, is likely to manage his lands with snooess, and in improving _ 
them, to improve also the position both of himself and of his ryote, 
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XXV.—Esrly Attempts to Reclaim thy Sondarhana—1784-1800, 


Mn. Henoxers, af an carly period of his mayistracy, turned his | 
attention.to the Sundarbans, and he was the founder of the system of 
reclamation which is iow converting these groat forests into immense: 
rico tracts. yy 
2. ‘The route from the eastern districts to Caleutta pussed:ah that 
time by nearly the same river-coursees which it 
Be Mutenrests follows now—by Kochna, Khulna, Chandkhali, 
wand by the river leading past Kaliganj, But this route was then a 
south of the cultivated tracts, and for the most part lay through forest, 
no habitations being on either side, Cultivation had in sme placoe 
been carried farther south—for exumpls, in the pergunnahs of Hogla 
and Chirnlia; bet the above deseription for tho most part held good. 
(ML 31-35-89.) 
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3. Apparently about bree bc 2768: TMMaM oeettan 
for bonta passing through this inhespitable tract, 
ra throe ganjos, that is to say, places where travellers 
might meet with traders and provisions might be obtainable: One of 
these was at Kochus, an tho enstorn side‘of Jesore; one was at Clund- 
khali, now on the western side of the district, but then in the centro of 


eer 


the paseage through it; and the third waa nt Henckeliganj, then the 
weatert: side of the district, ‘This latter place is close to Bangalpars, a 


little west of Kaliganj, in tho 24-Pergunnahs, and it was named alter 


Mr; Henekoll. ‘When Mr. Henckell’s agent was clearing the place 


(for it-was jangle when fireb oceupied), ho was very much disturbed by 
tigers, who would make attucka upon his people, so he nffixed to the 


place the name of Henckell, expecting thut the tigers, dreading that 
ame, would no more molest him; and the name adhered tothe pince 


‘ever after, until st Inst the survey authorities went “round and, 


picking up the uname only from native pronunciation, wrote it down 
“Hingulgmge” in thelr maps, and blotted out the history it cot 
tained. (C. 29-7-89.) 

4. Jn all the throo ylaces, in fact, oloarings of jungle had to 
be made before the ganj could be established, for thoy wore all in 


were brought under oe From come correspondence in tho 
beginning of 1704, it woul uppear that Mr, Henckoll paid in o great 
measare out of his private purse for these reclamations, Possibly he. 
hud his outlay afterwards reimbursed to him, (0. 26-3-0).), 
6. On 4th April 1784 Mr. Henckell submitted to the Board his 
Vieockiil's teelamiice ‘hemo for the reclamation of the Sundirhans 
enkeme. He proposed granting plots of land, on favorable 


the Sundarban forest; at ench of them also some trmota of Jand’ 


terms, to people undertaking to reclaim them, Th» terms where these: . 


fhe granteo or * talugdar” was to retain 200 biggas of land for 
eee apon the rest he would bo chargeable with Govergmetit 

ne, according to the amount he bronght under cultivation, Thu 
revonus was to be fur the first three years nothing ; fourth year, 2 annas; 
fifth, 4 annas; sixth, 6 annas; soventh and suceseding years, $ annas. 
Tt does not appear that the grantee was bound to bring under cultivation 


any specified amount within o fixed time. Mr. Henckell urged the * 


solemo both bermuse it would bring in s revenue from lands whioh 
then wero totally anproductive, and because the onltivation would, 
by its poonliar nature, form a grand retorvoir for riew nsyainst seabous 


. 


of drought or famine, as the crops grown in the Sundarbans: were 
‘Tittle dependent upon rainfall. (M. 44-84. C. 20-7-87.) 

’ @.. Another part of the scliame, which we have alluded to before, 
was the establishment of a sort of convict colony in some part of the 
‘Sundarbans, but that part of it was never carried out. (MM. 22-11-85.) 

7. py igi sect cata sus cue 
iia the Board and was speedily brought into operation, — 
Mr, Henckell being made “ superintendent for 
cultivating the Sundurbane” (it must be remembered he was not then 
collector), In 1787 Mr. Henckell already looked on the scheme as a 
“ great success,” and reported that many zemindars had come forward 
and taken grants, and that 21,000 biggas wero already under culti- 
vation. Ho had largely interested himself in the plan, and had even 
persoually advanced morey to talagdars to carry it ont. (B. 30-0-85, 
G. 21-1285. C, 20-7-87,) / 
& Mr. Henokell had foreseen the probability of disputes arising 
legen ot Yh with the zemindars who possessed the lands adjoin- 
ing these grants, anil accordingly, in August 1786, 
he caused the whole of the boundary between the zemindars’ lauds and 
the Sundarbans to be marked off with bamboo stakos, This boundary | 
‘wns, of course, fhr from onsy to determine. The zomindars hold: their 
lands not by specific boundaries, but by pergunnals, and as they extended 
their oulfivation eouthward (ns no doubt thoy did in seme measure), they 
of course attached the newly oultivated land to the adjacent porgunnah, 
But as the porgunnahs were divisions which bore reference to the land 
reventit system, they did not extend southwaril of the cultivation, and 
land which was yet unroclnimed bolonged to no perguinal ut all and 
thorofore was within no zominsdar’s settlements, (C, 7-8-86; 16-5-88.) 
D. Mer, Henckoll was not wrong in his wnctigaiScine regurding 
disputes, and in 1788 he writes almost despsiringly to the Board. 
The semindars were making claims to tho lands which had been granted 
to the taluqdars, ‘The xomindare would not assert any specific 
Koundaries to their estates, but whenever any Innd was bronght under 
wultivation, they would make the demand that it wae within ther 
limits. ‘They were taking up and bringing under ryottes cultivation 
small patches of Innd here and there in tho intorior in ariler ‘to show, 
by bringing the land upon their rent-roil, that it was theirs. And not 
only were they making claims, but they were enforcing them ; the Selim- 
abad yvomindars especially were interferiog with the cultivation and 
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forsibly opposing the taluqdars. Mr. Henckell for two yoars repeatedly 
urged the Board to interfere to protect the talugdars, and wished an 
order to be issued upon the zomindars that within three months they 
should declare their boundaries, so that he might have them finally 
determined, The present unsettled state of affairs wns ruining the whole. 
scheme. The taluqdars in possession had for some time continued to 
pay their revenue, in the ‘hope of having matters settled, but were 
Iutterly falling in arrear; and though Mr. Henokell held applications: 
for 200,000 biggas from new proposing taluqdars, ho delayed making 
the grants until he could be quite certain whether the lands were his to 
grant. (C0. 16-5-88 ; 24-7-88 ; 26-8-88 ; 31-7-89 ; 26-3-00 ; 12-4-00.) 
10, In a letter of 26th March 1790 a statement is made of the 
progress of the scheme, The grants which had heen made were— 


Your, Sgtieh year, Bo of barre 
1ip2 ». FR +» 21,000 
1194 we GEN X -. 18,09 
1195 ~» 1788 s 8,018 
1196 -. 739 .. 1,008 


The grants were being male latterly in smaller nambers for the 
resson given above; but Mr. Henokell said that were matters only 
estiled, he would likely grant 100,000 biggas in 1197 (1790). 

Revenu» became payable first m 1195 (1788), the demand for 
that year being Ra. 2,625; by 1200 (1799) there would be a demand of 
Ra. 20,540 on grants already made, besides the revenue of the 100,000 

ha would be able to give in 1197 (1790), which would be 
Re, 12,500 in 1200 (1793), and Rs. 50,000 in 1203 (1796). 

The names of the grants are given in the same letter; they almost 
all have names derived from those of the grantees—* Kalidaspur,” 
“ Muhammadabad,” “ Bhairabnaggar,” and so forth. The first two of 
thew were apparently the moat prosperous, but in some others much 
fond had been brought under cultivation. In most of tho instances, 
however, the disputes originated by the zemindars wore keeping matters 
‘in a backward state. 

Yl. Tho Board, however, were not porsunded by these facts and 
‘The sckeme begins to figures, nod were not noarly so keen abont the 
fait. scheme as Mr. Henckell. They had alroady 
withdrawn, on the score of expense, the establishments which had been 
placed at the three ganjes (Kochua, Chandkhali, and Henokellganj,) to 
promote and manage tho seheme and to manage the small Government 
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ctatce farmett by the clearings at those thee places The present 
and the prospecta of litigation apparently were not to. their 

minds justified by the chances of future revenue, and in 1700 they prac- : 

tically abandoned the scheme to take its chances, (M. & 0. $1-5-01-) 

32, Next year the collector writes the scheme hud begun to fail 
from ihe above causes, and some zemindars had succeeded in showing 
that the talugdars’ lands wore within their settlements and in having 
them. dispossessed. ead SS eR EBIST EO 
as were affected by these considerations, namely, the old terms were 
applied to that part of the lands which remained after the exelnsion of 
what belonged to the zemindars, and a certain amount of revenue 
continued «till to be realized from them. But no more grants were 
mado, and we find the Board sven in 1796 refusing to entertain an 
Application on th ground that the extent of the zemindars’ claims was. 
not yet decided. The question, in fact, was whether the permanant 
settlement proclamation had not vested in the zomindars the proprietary 
right over the whole Sundarbans, (0. 28-5-f11 ; 4-2- M4. B. 30-9-06,) _ 

13. The old grants, too, began to decline, Kalidaspur and 
Muhammadabad, ones the most prosperous, fell so far into jangle 
that they were unable to bear their assossmont. Thoy wer relin- 
quished by the grantees in 1798 and became Government estates. 
When Katidaspur was thus bought in by Government, there was hardly 
an inhabitant’ on it. Chandkhali, too, which was a Government! 
clearing, began to relapse about 1796 ; but apparently it was redeemed, 
for we find it in 1808 in the hands of a farmer. (0. 2-1-98; 15-2-98; | 
5-8-01; 12-68-96; 29-2-08.) 

14. However. after « season of adversity matters began to look 
brighter, and in 1802 the improvement was #0 
ee great, tliat the collector proposed to send ameens 
to measure how mach land had been brought under cultivation, in 

_order that the assessment might be increased. Nothing was done then, 
and the collector again in 1808 urged upon the Board an inquiry of 
this nature. He said that the amount cultivated by people who have 
no grants, or cultivated by grantees in excess of their assessment, : 
might be 40,000 biggas, About 1814 a moasurement was made by 
native ameons, but it was pronounced unrvlinble, the grantees having 4 
bribed the ameens to understate the oulfivution. And finally, in 1816, : 


© Thow cstaliliskuncuts had poloe dutiae ale, being intended te set, we emunaion veynined 
fguinet robbers (M. M1-3-91,) 
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a measurement was being carried out by a Mr. Smith, apparently an 
- pesistant collector. (C. 16-10-02; 24-2-08; 8-90-14; 20-7-12.) 
15. About 1807, also, appliéations fur grants, which ed dor & long 
time coased, began to comein. (0, 23-6-00; 17-G-07; 21-08; 25-1-08,) 
16. Of Henckellganj the subsequent history is this. After re- 
Tiscey of Henekstt. Tnining » long time the property of Government, 
gar) end Chandhball, the raja of Nuddes claimed the reclaimed land, 
on the ground that it was part of the village Parbatpur, or Bangalpara, 
which was within his permanent settlement. Tho judge of Jeesore, 
finding that it was so, decreed possession to the raja as zemindar, but 
nt Government had spent so much money on its reelamation, the jndge 
declared they might ountinae to possass as ryots, paying rent to tho 
raja at pergunnah rates. ‘When the case was sppoaled to Calcutta, 
the Government got still harder terms: it might retain the ganj slone” 
(the place whoro the houses and market grounds were), paying tent of 
course to the raja, bat would have to give up the cultivated land. The 
rent of the ganj waa then about Ra. 550. But a brilliant idea #truck 
the Board. If the raja was entitled to become a proprictor under the 
permanint settlement of Henckellganj, the revenne be would get from 
it must be added to the other assets of his zemindari. (which it had not 
been of course), and his assossmont must be increased by the assessment 
om Henokullganj, that is, ton-clevenths of the net revenue. ‘The collector 
was accordingly directed to nasess this addition to the raja’s 2emindari. 
These proceedings lasted from 1802 to 1804. (C, 20-4-01. B, 26-5-01;. 
1-8-0602, ©. 9-11-02; 30-8-62; 264-03; 29--04.) : 
17. The raja waa not at all’ prepared to find that he had te 
reniles to the Government ten-elevenths of whut he hail gained by his 
deeree, and he steadily refusod to take the settlement which the Board 
offered to him at Rs, 631, Tho estate was consequently continually given 
out in funn, the vemindari allowance being kopt for the raja. ‘The 
faja finally sold oll hi rights for Re 8,001 to one Radhamolian 
Chaudhs, who in Asi accepted the scttloment, which had then 
inpreased to Rs. 872, (Ci 12-56-09; 24-9.14.) 
1s meas 1 have not munch information about, When at 
: the place I made seme inquiries, and was told it wat reclaimed fy 
Mr, Henokell; whether for himself or on the part of Government, was 
not stated. After that it was sold. (probably by Government} to one 
Rapram Mazumdar, and ho transferred it to its proeent proprietor, 
Umanath Chaudhri of Satkhira. 


DIFTRICT OF JESSORE. M1 


19;* Kovlnun was n'a very early period claimed by the Seliniabedd 
semindars, but whether given up to them or not T do not know, 


20. Tho subsequent history of Sundarban reclamation is heyond- 


my present intention, It is sufficimt to notioe that, starting from thir 
beginning I have described, grants have coatinunlty increased and 
cultivations continually extended: A belt of Sundarhan land, about 
twenty miles wide, lias been melaimed from forest and brought undor 


cultivation sineé the time! when Mr, Henekoll established his outposte 


at Kochua, Chandkhali, and Henckellganj. 


XXVI—Thv Sub-Division of Chandkhali—1736. 


Tx 1786 we have said that Mr. Henckell, desirous of procuring an 
Asob-divicion eeecteder sceurnte definition of the lands that were available 
Chand bal for his Sundarban reclamation scheme, marked: 
off by bamboo stakes the line which ho considured to be the northern 
boundary of the Sundarbans and the southern of the zomindari lands, 

2, A boundary being thus defined, Mr. Henokell provided, for 
the trial of claims made by zemindars with respect to their boundaries, 
a *ontcherry of roference,’’ as ho termed it; that, is, he established a 
cutcherry at Chandkhali under Mr. Foster, one of his assistants: Mr, 
Henekéll; in his instructions to Mr. Foster, directed him also to take 
eognizance of civil and criminal mutters (except when they were af” 
importance, when he was to refer them to himself) arising within a 
taiius of thirty miles from Clfandkhali; he waa nlso to give passports 
and collect the Government dues on wax and honey taken from the 
Sundarhane; and there was one rather characteristic injunction laid on 
him,—he was not to issue summons during the four heavy collection 
months Dhadro, Aswin, Agun, Pos. (J. 13-10-s6. 0. 7-38-56.) 

4 “This was a tegular sub-divisional jurisdiction, and it was 
probably the-firet sub-division in Bengul. It was no doubt extremely 
useful, for Mr. Foster remained at Chandkhali, till after two years his 
liwalth oliigod him to leave it, and on his leaving the establihmont 
wae all brought into Jessore (Mvorly), (C. 4-58-88.) 

4. Almost immediately on its establishment thie sub-division 
furnished an instance of the advantagé to bmp 
derived from carrying authoritative supervision 
into the interior of the districts. Shortly after arriving Mr. Foster 


‘Syatem of Mackmall, 
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found that the zemindars bad all set up tolle upon the rivers to collect 
money from the trading bosts, “Not even those protected by the 
custom house pass were allowed to go free.” There were eightoon of these 
tolla within a circuit of fourteen miles from Chandkhali, so it may be 
imagined what a hindrance to trade they wore. “The Board, when they 
were toll of it, were very irate, doolared it was oontrary to repeated 
orders, und directed Mr. Henckoll, in all eases of levying tolla, to emune 
immodiate restitution and to inflict corporal punishment on the offender 
on the spot where the exaction was made. The zemindars were 
included in this order of corporal punishment, but if they were minors, 
females, or incapables, their manager was to bear the punishment for 
them. Mr. Henckell suggested a more thorough method, vis, tho 
abotition of the “gurkati” chowkeys, thet ix, tha zemindari tolls, 
where, on pretence of collecting tolla on their forest produce, the 
zemindars levied dues upon all traffic, Bat thie would have oost 
Government the Iozs of its then forest revenue, about Rs. 6,000. 
(C, 29-19-86. B, 28-11-86, ©. 27-12-86.) 

6. This mothod of making zemindars obey orders by threatening 
thom with flogging was not in those days altogethor unknown to the 
Board, or Conimittes aa it was called, of Revenue: The Preparer of 
Reparts was an officer who in those days exercised part of tho functions 
of the present Board; and on ons occasion, arising out of & tase where 
some landholdor had refused on his order to-give up possessinn of some 


. lands, he submitted » complaint on the subject to the Board. The: 


Board's orders were, that on proof of disobedience by partins to his - 
orders, he should inflict on them corporal punishment. (Committee, 
Revenns, 30-12-84.) i. 
8. The remains of the days when Chandkhati was oompied by the 
Henisina of the sah: SOlléctor are still to be seen thers. There stands 
divinian. om the river’s bank a little brick-house composed af 
three rooms ranged longitudinally and an archod verandah in front of 
them. The masonry is still quite good, but the roof, which was supported. 
‘on beams, has fallen in. A masonry wall once surrounded and enclosed 
the building, but in these more civilised days this has ceased to be 
necessary, and it has long disappeared. The gate-way alone remains, 
standing rootless in front of the building. It wns Mr. Henckell who put 
up this building, and it was used as @ ontcherry not only in his time, 
but oven in that of Rupram Mazumdar, & subsequent zomindar, who 
bought it of Government. The river now threatens to curry it away, 


A. tank, situated south-enstward from the outcherry, whose antiquity i 
attested by large banyan frees growing on three of its sides, is attri- 
buted by the residents to Mr. Henokell. Tt has now silted ap, 
ut ab the time of my visit January 1870) the zemindar was about to 
redigg it, as‘ tank he had dug close by failed to give sweet water. (P.E,) 


XXVIL— The District and its Head-Quartera—17 51-1810. 


T ‘excarenarn under this head the changes that tock piace during 
the time over which my examination of the old records extendas in the 
officers of the district, in the boundaries of it, and in its head-quarters, 

2. Of the ehort period, 1772 to 1774, when Warren Hastings 

Wie sues -of Od de established a European collector in Jessare, I find 
trict ulficore. no records. It was only a temporary measure, 
for the collectors (who had ulso civil court powers) were abolished in. 1774 
and provincial councils established. Ono of the collectors of Jessore of 
thut time was named Samuel Charters, (M. 2-6-86.) 

3. In May 1781 Tilman Henckell arrived as judge and magistrate, 
and ip April 1786 he added to bis appointment the. 
functions aleo of collector. He was tranfurred to 
Rajshahi, und made over charge of his three offices, on L4th Ogtober 1789, 
to Mr. Richard Rocke. In 1793 the offices were again separated, and after 
this date the judge and magistrate remained different from the oollortor. 

4, As for the office of magistrate and judge, Mr. Cosby Burrowes 
was appointed to it on 29th March 175, He loft in December 1794, 
and after Mr. HE, Strachey bad oted for a short time, Mr. A. Hoselrige 
joined on 10th February 1705. Then Mr. Melvill appears a= judge in: 
Swptember 1797; but as somo of the correspondence is wanting just 
before that date, I onmnot say when he joined. 

5. Of the collectors the following is the list, taken for tho moat, 
part from notices of their making over charge :— 

20th May 1793.—Mr. Arthur Heselrige succeeds Mr, Rocke, who 
besomes judge of Nudden. 

23rd January 1795. —Mr. Samuel Haslehy succeeds Mr. Hesolrigo, 
who becomes judge of Jessore. 

Lith January 1796.—Mr. Thomus Parr, collevtor, Mr. Hasleby; 
hail loft on Ienve on 2ist November, and Mr. Cunningham, the asaistant, 
had beon acting since that time. 
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22nd March 1796.—Mr. Parr is made judge and Mr. Ounningham 
again wots as collector, . 

2nd July 1796.—Mr. James Wintle, collector. 

12th January 1801.—Mr. Wintlo left for Backerganj, the site of 
which was then being changed for Barisal on assount of its anheulthiness. 
Me. F, Balfour mooceded him temporarily. (CQ, 27-12-00.) 

20th April 1801.—Mr. W. Parker, acting collector. 

ith January 1802.—Mr. R. Dick, acting collector, 

12th April 1803.—Mr, W. Armstrong, collector. 

18th Jamiary 1805.—Mr. BR, Thackeray, acting collector, (This 
“Thackeray is the father of the novelist of that name.) 

12th June 1805.—Mr, A.M. Willock, collector. 

Sth November 1806.—Mr. Willock having suddenly loft in bad 
lnalth, Mr. A. J, Travers arrives to sot fr him, 

24th December 1806,—Mr, Willock returned. 

13th October 1807,—Mr. Willock having died in Jessore about 18th 
or 20th September 1807, Mr_ EB. Parker is made éolleotar. 

23rd December 1807.—Mr, Parker being ill, Mr. J. Digby-acte as 
9th June 1808.—Mr. Parker returns, 

20th Docember 1808.—Mr. Parker was obliged to go to Calcatts 
in bail health on 8th December, und Mr, H. Shakspesre acta: 

8th February 1808 —Mr. Parkerroturns. 

10th June 1809.—Again Mr. Parker goes away in bad hoalth and 
Mr. E. Barnott acts as collector. 

18th July 1809.—Mr. Parker returns. 

80th September 1809.—Mr, Parker having died on 18th September, 
Mr, BE. Barnott beoomes acting collector. 

29th January 1810.—Mr. Thomas Powney, collector. ’ 

19th Ootober 1812.—Mr, W. H_ Belli, acting collector for # short 
time during Mr. Powney’s temporary absence. 

Vth May 1414.—Mr. J. Littlodals, acting collector: 

Sth February 1814—Mr. W, Fane, acting collector. 

Sth May 1815.—My. ©. W. Steer, collector. 

6. As for the boundaries of tho district, T have Ulready said that 

Tirumtntos cf the juris Whon first constituted it extended over the 

trons present districts of Furreedpoor and Josadre, and’ 
inGuded also that tract which lies south of the present Bongong and 
Wesore rol and tnst of the Ichamati river, This was the boundary of 
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the magistracy jurisiliction ; for the collectorate jurisdiction, whwo first 
established, did not include Mahammadshahi, nor Bhusna, which Latter 
nano iniluded Naldi with its sub-pergannahs and all Farreedpoor. In 
1 1739 Bangeng was the houndary of Nuddea, and Bhusna and Shalujial 
wero both mmlor the colloctor of Rajehahye. In 1787 these last-mentioned 
tracts were excluded from the magistracy jurisliction, und as Muham- 
tiadshahi was at the same time added to the collxotorate jurisdiction, 
the two juriadictions hocame all but identioal, extending over the present 
district of Jessore (oxcopt Naldi and Shalnjial) and the tract, desuribed 
ahove, lying cast of the Téhumati. (C. 30-10-39. J. 56-9-87.) 

7. In 1798 Binsna waa added to tho Jessore district, but the 
addition to the magistracy jurisdiction was slightly different from that 
made to the collevtorate, nd in that and tho sabsequent year some 
further dhanges tock place, On tho north-west the: district marched 
with Moorshedabad, and Naupara and Kushtia were transferred from 
Moorshednbad to Jossore, Porgunnah Jaodia, just south of these, was 
transferred from Jessore to Nuddea. In the beginning of 1794 there 
wilt o rectification of boundaries between Jessore, tho 24-P’ergunnahs, 
Nudes, Moorshodabad, Rajehahye, and Dacca, The chief result, so 
far as Jessoro was concerned, wns tho transfer to Nuddes of all that 
trict of land through which tho Bongong and Jessore rood runs, 60 
that Jingagachha now became the boundary of Jessore in that direotian: 
Neseoro still rotained tho lands farther south lying between the 
Tchamati and tho Kabadak rivors, but with that exception its weetern. 
boundiry was nearly what it remainod till 1863. On the north the 
district ran up to the great river, including that part of Muhammad- 
shahi which now lies within the Pubna district, and incluting the whale, 
or nearly the whole, of the Furrecdpoor district. These two districts 


. did not thon exist, and in fot, where Pabna and Furreodpoor, are 


named in the records, they are explained by saying “ Pubna, near 
Comervolly,” “ Furreedpoor, near Hajiganj.” (Gk 11-1-08 ; 20-3.03, 
O. 5-68-93; Li-L-04. M. 24-1-04. B. 7-1-4. ©, 14-1-94; 22-10-00, 
Ool., Nattore, 24-12-04. Col., Nuiddea, 4-12-93, 0. 3-12-05.) 
8, The nest great ehangy in the boundary was the creation 
Ceeation uf Fareeidpece Of the Purreedpoor district, For long time 
diaries, there had been o civil jurisdiction there, aud at 
Backerganj, under a registrar at cach place; and in 1814 the Board 
maile these rigistrars c-officio ascistante to the collector of Dacoa, 
inet Ieizpnte ti jeollaehee: of Tenures, $0’ repcet Bil, erietess TAREE 


—— 
Lis spatbace cared’ 


nesesement of Inte than Rs, 5,000, could te transfor od. from his dis- 
trict fo them. The collewtor sent wp a list, and a considerable 
transfer took place. Furreedpoor was at that time oly an nasistunt- 
oollectorship,. but it had » treasury where revenue could be puid, 
‘and ns it was subordinate to Daooa, the trmafers of estates to it. 
reduced the boundaries of Jessare. The boundary hatwoon the «vil 
jurisdictions of Jessoro and Furreedpoor appears to have been. at 
or near tho Madhumuati river, but the collectorate boundary, that is 
to say, the definition’ between the estates paying revenue at Jessore 
anid those paying revenuo at Furreedpoor, seems to havo been ‘at all 
times very indistinct. When in 1863 the reotification of boundaries 
took place, the number of estates inter-transfurred was vory Jargo 
indeed, while the change in tho geographical boundary was yory small, 
‘Tho reason of this probably was that the collector, in giving his list of 
‘estates to bo transferred to Furreed poor, regulated it less by gnographical 
Position than hy other considerations (B. 194-14. ©. L6-7-14.) 
9. Infact, the collector was himself rather oppated to thé transfer, 
and, gave his support to a representation put in hy several of the 
‘transferred zemindars, who, having bankers and agunts in Jesore, and 
many of them having also estates still paying revenue in Sesser, 
ehjrcted to the inoonvenionce of paying revenue at two plies. This 
oljention dows not seom to have reowived much consideration from the 
Board. Another objection which the collector tnnde was more of a 
Personal nature. It was the custom that collectors should roceive a 
eériain percentage npan the sale of stamps within theiy jurisdistion, 
and now that Furrecdpoor was in its ecllectorate jurisdiction ontirely 
under Daooa, the Jessore collector loat the perointage upon those stamps 
which wore soli in that part of Furreedpoor which had been under the 
Jemore colloctorate. This difficulty waa, howover, arranged by giving 
half the ncmmission on Furreedpoor sales to each. A similar objection 
anit a similar arrangement was made shout tho exciso revenue. 
(O. 20-5-15 ; 8-8-16; 14-9-15 ; 5-10-15.) 
WO, The head-quarters of Jossore were at first at Mocaly, two 
Miles from the present stations and when Mr, 
Pee eee: Fy, ah al ieatie there, he found one house; “the 
fnotory” belonging apparently to the British Government. ‘This hoase 
he repaired and extended, and if tho value he himself pote on it 
(Rs. 18,050) in s truo value, it must have been a fine house. “Ha after- 
wants built a cutcherry for dewani and faujlari for about Re. 2,600, 
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one for the collector for Ra. 450, « registrar's residence and office for 

Rs. 1,000 or Be. 2,000, a record-building for Rs. 850, and a small 

treasury Wuilding. A short time after Mr. Rocke boeame collector, the 
ie ae ~ hend-quartors were transfarrod - from Moarly to 

Kasha, or Sahibganj, their present locality. Tha 

reason Of this chauge I do not find anywhere stated; but Sahibganj 

appears already to have attained some promincnos as « trading plaoo; 

and thik may have beon the reason for the change. The name Sahili- 

ganj, I may mention, is now obsolete, (O. 14-1-04; 8-10-94: 26-9.85. 

M, 2-10-81. ©. 20-3-93, M. 1-3-93, ©. 19-5-03. J. 19-3-05) 

IL. At the: time of the L179 scttloment the raja zomindar af 
Teafpur had relinquished G00 biggas of land for the oooupation of the 
Government officiale in Jestoro. Whether thi» land Was originally in 
Moorly and was afterwards oxchangod for a quantity in the new Bite, 
or whether the 500 biggas wore originally noar Kusha, T cannot say, 
About 1800. we find a notice of their being measured out near the 
how site, but they had, it ia stated, heen much aneroached upon on all 
tides, and only 62 biggas were then found. The bazar had boon 
built, and apparently continued to be built, over part of this land, and ~ 
#0 little care was thken to preserve it that, in 1803, 29 biggzas of this 

“land were by aversight sold for arrears due upon pergunnah Im‘fdpnr, 
the pergunnah within which geographically it was situated. Part of the 
station laud of Jessore is still the property of Government upon this title, 
and it goos by the namie of “Sahibdakhl.” (C. 30-11-98; 16-8-00,) 

12. By old residents in Jessory a site is still shown, on the bank. 
of tho “lal-dizxi,” or principal tank, whore it fa 
satl the outcherry was situated when fleet the 

hiead-quartors ‘were removed to Kuaba; and the malkhana or treasury 

. House wis, it is said, on the weet side of the jiresent police station. 

The cutoherry ia noted in a letter of 1805 a» boing situntediin the 
middle of the bazar, and being « small houss with masonry sides atl 
% thatohed roof, the rovords and papers in it had more then once 
suffered damage from fires and from storms; it was therefore deemad — ; 
tdvisuble ty remove it, and the old building was soll with the fand 
upon. which it stood, which was to bear a revonue of Its. 15-8 Mr, 
Armstrong had built « house upon tho sito which the present bailing 
cooipied, and this house was, in part at least, rented for a new 
euteherry, When Mr. Armstrong left he eld it to a native, but 
Government subsequently purchased it, and after using it a long time 


Ud sites, 
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built another, the present outcherry, upon the same site. (0. 2-8-05. 
M. 5-3-98, ©, 24-00; 20-92-06; 23-2-09, PE.) 

13. ‘The station appenre to hove been a somewhat unhealthy ane, 
We have onumerated already two collectors who 
vuflered very bad health there and sulisequently. 
died at the place. One of these writes about the “damp situation of 


Vobealibiness 


“tho yilace.” Tho station too was badly kopt. In 1800 it is desoribedd 


aa ull jungle trees and bamboos, the hazar and the roads covered with 
unhealthy vegetation; and letters of other periods say the same, The 
Bhairb river too was then, 4% now, & source of malaria, for it was 


almost dry in the hot senson. The place, in fact, retained for a very 


long time a reputation ss-nn wnhoalthy station ; but ifs charnoter in this 
terpect has been entirely changed since Mr. Beaufort, the magistrate, 


about 1854, supplied it with an efficient system of drainage, the fimt 


ml 


| great stop in ite sanitary improvement. (C. 24-56-00; 21-800. PLE) 


14. There was in 1795 a proposal to remove the hnad-quirters 


af the district to Muhammadpur, This would certainly have been 


tnore cetitrion) than Jessore as the district was then constituted; but 
nothing came of it; and compared with Jessore, Muhammadpur had 
& grost disadvantage in its inaccessibility. (C. 30-3-95,) 


XSXVUOL—Faawines and Remedial Mensares.—178T-1801. 


Is 1787 there ocourred an inundation and a» cyclone, and there wat 
mutch consequent suffering among the lo. 
penne P- 2. In writing of the inundation of Wak year, 

it must be remembered that the northern half of the district was then 

watered from the north-west; the Kumar, the Nabagangs, the Chitra, . 

nnd other rivers had their heads «till open, and brought down large 

streams of water, so that embankments had to be kept up, expodially 


‘long the first two, to keep out the waters of even ordinary floods, 


3. On Sth September it first beoame known that an unusual 
rise waa to be expected, and by the 14th the water had burst the 


-a@ubankments and submerged part of the country. Tt afill rose, and it 


attained its highest point during tho first fow days of October (21st Assin), 
Hind tho calamity coased nt this point, it would have been bearnble. 
Ab abunilant aus harvest had been reaped, and the sccond hurvest, 
though much injured, was not entirely ruined. ‘Though the water rose 
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in somo Inndé seven or nine feet above the surface, yet the long-stemmadl 
rice kapt pice with it, and always kept its head above water. After all 
not all the land was sabmorged ; the calloctar estimated the submerged 
portion at one-seronth, but this, by his own fnots, I judge to be un 
underestimate. But again about 20th Ootober (10th Kartick) the 
waters begain to riss, and « fow days after came o cyclone. This 
dostroyod the orops; the hoads of the long rico, which the ryote during 
the intindation liad been floating upon twigs, were broken off, or wore | 
submerged and became rotten. Large quantities of rice floated away in 
masses, and great disputes arose about the property in them. The 
til crop was completely dostroyed; the date trees, and the mustard and 
Al crops, were much injured. Prices speedily rose, and the ryots after 
a short time began to sell their implements of husbandry (the early 
period at which they began doing so shews how badly off, asa rule, they 
were), and after exhausting these, flocked into Jessore, offering their 
children for sale. (0, 25-86-88.) 4 

4, Before the eyclone had come,—before even the highest rise of 
Veeaendbia 06: varia “2° inundation—the Government informed the 
ne farmers of Muhammadshahi (this was the your 
when it was given out in small firms by the collector) that the 
demands wpon them for the months of Assin and Kartick would not be 
leviod till the following months; and later on a general order was 
iasuvd to ¢ollectors to make full inquiry and report upon any elnims 
that samindars might make to suspension of revenue (the Board 
believed i would not bo necessary to entirely remit any revenue), anil 
colloctara were nlso dircoted to inform the zemindnré that unless they 
shewed some indulgence to their ryots, they could expect none from 
the Governmast. (BD. 21-01-87 ; 27-10-87.) 
5. ‘The scarcity and doartiess af food extended over other districts 
besides Jessure, amd it sttracted the attention 
Ramiliea peopemal =r the Governor Goneral, The. first stop was 
adopted in December, when the Governor General tomporarily suspended 
all transport duties on graix. Then, twe months after, orders were 
jasued to collectors that they wore to send in fortnightly price 
éirrents, and to seo that all duties and othor obstavles to the transport- 
ation of grain were removed. This rofers to the sayar dutivs; the 
gmiindars having ® right to collect, as part of the revenues af thoir 
vemtiniduris, certain #mall dutivs on articles which were being conveyed 
through their territories. Monopolies were prohibited, aud the collectors 
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were to watch the importation of grain in order to detect and punish thems. 
The collectors were dirested to pay particular attention to complaints 
that traders refused to sell grain, und if they found any one retaining 
& stock more abundant than seemed to them to he reasonable, they 
were to ell the surplus by public auction, and either hand orer the 
proceeds to tho proprietor or distribute them for the relief of thie 
distressed, whichever course they deemod proper, These anders were, 
two months later—that is, in April—followed up by # direction to: the 
tolleotors to send out an assistant on tonr to inspect stocks and see how 


“much grain was procurable. (B. 14-12-87. G. 1-2-88. B. 17-4-88,) 


G. Henokell saw the folly of these orders, and made a remon- 
mrance against them. He pointed out that their effect woulil he to 
increase the alarm by making people believe the sonrcity much greater 


- than it wos; that the traders would only conceal their stores or send . 


them out of the district ; they woulil be afraid to sell or to advanve grain 
fo the ryote; and not only would the latter starve, but tho Goyern-. 
ment would lose its ruyenno through their having no sced to-sow their 
Jands with. ‘The Governor General on this withdrew the orders and 
Girected thut-no sort of interference should be exercised in the purchase, 
aslo, or transportation of grain. (0. 20-4-88, G, 4.6.88.) 


~- 


7. A moro offoctual way of meeting the distress was pointod out 


hy Mr. Honckell. He had already indused the raja the 2emindar of 





wr to advance nearly Rs, 6,000 to his ryots, and the “ bare dhan” 

(late cold-weather rice-crop) which they had oultivated with this, 

somo 30,000 biggns of rice, had muterially improved the situation. Hw. 
proposed to the Government to give Ra. 15,000 in takayj advunces to the 
ryots, many of whom had sold their implements of cultivation and could 


_ Tot recommence agricultural operations, and he wanted also money to: 


Place the broken embankments in a suilicient state of repair. It-was, 
he admitted, the duty of the zemindar to keep embankments in repair: 
but the Muhammadshahi gemindar waa deop in debt and could do. 
nothing. On this request the Board granted the Re 15,000 for takavi. 
advances, gare Mr. Henekell Re. 4,000 with which to repair the: 
embankments. (OC. 25-6-883; 9-5-S8; 7.2-88,) ' 
8. It is worthy of notice that even in this famine year the 
collector got from the zomindare the whole of hiv demand upon them > 


‘and we hisve already seen how, in the case of Muhammadshahi, ho mada 


the ousted zomindar pay up the arrears whiok the fhemers appoitited 
by himself filed to reatize from the estate, (C. 25-0-$8,) | 


—_——_ | 
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®. Tn 1700 there was some tempornry distress, bat not sufficientto 
call forth any action on the part of Government, 
In Angust of that year an inundation threatened: 
in the Saydpur and Tsafpur estates, and some embankments wore barat: 
the odtleotor got about Is. 1,200 from Governmont and surmesflly 
ropaired them. He apparently did it himeslf for tho same messon.as in 
Mulismmailshahi—becans¢ the aemindar was too poor to do it, At the 
same time a savers drought in tho south of the district eaused some Los 
of-crope, and from this cause apparently sprang n pestilential disorder 
whieh carried off a third part of the inhabitants there, and another third 
ofthem ranawny. Strange to eny, nothing appears to have been done in 
this case, and the collector mentions it only incidentally, Perhaps it did 
nobendanverthe Government revenno. (0. 30-5-00; 10-1-91; 28-9-91,} 
10. Buta new calamity was impending—the drought and famine 
poe acer of 1791. On 20th October the collector reported 
that no rain had fallon for 38 days and the crops 
wore in @ most critical condition. IH» recommended the postponement: 
of the Assin and Kurtick instalments of revenue, on the groand that 
they were usually paid by the ryots out of the advances they received 
: “ from {lwir mahajans on the security of the aman. 
(eoli-weather) rice, and that the mahajans word 
refusing, nnilor prosent circumstances, to make any advances, The 
Board granted this suspension: A month later tho collector reported. 
that all hope was gone, the dronght having continued, and the ryots 
Were coming in to represent their distress. IIe proposed to hold over 
three atmas of the rent in tho distressed tracts until the next aus crop 
should come in. Tho Govornor General approved tho suspension of 
Re. 85,500 in all, about the same amount which tho collector had apypliod 
for, Int he direeted that the sum remitted to each zemindar should not 
be in equal proportion, but be in proportion to his nonessity, Only 
Tte. 60,000, however, was actually suspended. A little later thn 
Government, with tho view of guarding against scarcity of food, urged 
the excontion of an order whick it had three years before made pablio, 
forbidding the exportation of grain by sea, and even the lading wf grata 
in: vessels fit to-go tosen. (C. 20-10-91, B. 31-10-01. 0. 10-1101. 
G. 24-11-91. ©. 10-6-92. B. 17-38-89. G. 18-1-92.) 
t); As m moensure of the infonsity of tho distress, it may be 
mentioned that the price-eurrent of Slay Docember 1791 shows the price 
of food had even then risen to twice or three times its usual figure, : 


Petree bn 1700. 
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12, Besides the above measures taken for the relief of the ryots, 
another measure was directed by the Government, 

Cramer cone which: tastes of ite then. satin] arhitrriness 
As soon as ho heard of tho serious drought, the Governor Goneral iesned 
these orders to the collectors. They ware to open all reservoirs and 
tanks (except such as were in private enclosures), and this to water the 
crops; the owners of the tanks wore to have no compensation, only they 
had the privilege of having their fields waterod first Except regular 
grain dealers, no one was to keep more than » year’s consumption of 
rain in his possession under penalty of deprivation of land or of offloe. 


_ Dealers were to bring forward and soll their stocks of grain, else the 


— 


(tovermment would seize thom. ‘The collectors wore tolil to assure the 

tmadere that thoro was no intontion of interfering with their profits, and 
Le'was to bring to the notice of Governmont those mahajans who were pro- 

tuinent in doing the duty Government expocted of them. (G. 21-10-91) 

" 18. A charaotoristic incident ocurred in sonnection with this 
matter. The collector of Nwidea inquired whether under these onlers, 
which wore porfectly general, he might open the tanks attached to the 
Government vommercial factories; and so the Government issned orders 
that theio tanks should not be opened without the permission of tho 
commercial resident. (B, 31-10-01.) 

14, The opening of the tanks did little or no good. In the level 
plains of Bengal the tanks are not above, but below, the surfiee of the 
soil, und the water could never of iteslf flow from theta over the 
surrounding flolds, (C. 10-2-92,) 


= 16, Stimulated by those elumitios the Govermmont turned its 


Aitiness seed te Attention to taking precaution agninal fature onus, 
Fenuindatss and first of all proclaimed that sitios the zemindurs 
coulil not yet be expected to have amassud capital from their perma- 
hently settled estates, the Government was prupared, on the seourity of 
their owtates, to make advances to thom to enable them to keep up tanks 
and reservoirs 05.0 protection against drought, Nut a single applicant, 
howover, appeared. (B. 13-1-92, 0, 27-4-03.) 

16. In 1794 there was a very abundant harvest, and the Govern- 

thet ent. ‘THM, seixing tho favorable opportunity, directed the 

[it establishment of iargo granaries, where rice might 
‘be afored by Government agains! seasons fvearaty, In Jesare two wero 
to be ontablished, one at Babukhali (near Magurah), the othor at Shorgunj, 


adjoining Phultalls, on the Bhairab, (Ch 4-10-04. (C. 1912-04.) 
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“V7. Never was a venture more unfortunate. Misfirtune pursued 
7. those granaries from tho first, and thoy wers final- 
Sans tage. ly abolished without having ever come into use. 
Tho first year a flood neatly carried away the Babukhali granary, though — 
the site of Tt hid been selected precisely because it had never stacy — 
time been flodded over, Then, in May 1796, Government dovided to. 
sholish the Babukhali granary, and dirccted tha collector to sall off the 
stores of grain there, of which there were about 50,000 maunids A 
fair’ price, however, could not be obtained, the stores having probably 
deteriorated very much, ‘This doterioration determined the Government 
to ell’ off all their grain, that ix, the 40,000 maunds at Shorganj, 
besides the $0,000 maands at Babulchali, and to lay in newer rice, The 
prices obtained ware so hud that the collector recommended an abandon- P 
ment of the system on account of the loss it involved, but after much 
trouble and delay everything was sold by October 1797. (0. 4-9-9555 
7-406 B-5-90; 21-1-97 ; 15-2-97 ; 29-10-97.) - 

18, But the golahy at Shorganj wero in a bad state and required 
extensive repairs before they could be made fit to hold the now stored 
of rice, and it was accordingly doterminod to build new golals of brick, — 
and about fifty-wer so built. But neither were they more fortunate. _ 
There was first a groat loss and waste in building them, and in May 1798, a 
& few months after they had been finished, one of them was struck by 
lightning and burnt down. Thoy wore at that timo engaged in refilling — 
the golahs, and the same storm that burnt down the golah sank » 
shipload of the now grain, which was at Senhati coming up the river. 
Then the Government found they had selected for their purchases a yery” 
dear season, and stopped the work for a time, The gotmushtas engaged 
in purchasing had been charging high prices, and thelr honesty was 
mispectet One of them, indeed, in thst same year embozaled a 
large amount of money. (CO. 13-2-07 ; 5-7-07 ; 61-08; 1-2-9 ; 81-598 ¢ 
6-12-07; 29-9.98.) 

19. So Government, in 1801, came to the conclusion that thie sort 
of work had better be left to traders, us it -was only a source of lox 
Tho establishments cost a good deal (for a year or two they had a 
mperintendent on Rs, 300 for the two granaries in Joesore alone) ; the 
waitnge was very great; there was no end to the pilfering; itwoa 
found impossible to prevent embezslement; and great loss was entailed 
in the occasionul renewals of stock. “So in the middle of 1801 the 
granary system was abolished; it was considered better to rely on the — 
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onlinary moroantilo stores than to interfere with tho market hy 
Government operations. (G. 23-23-01, O. 7-4-06; 20-11-00; 4-6-01,) 
20, It may be mentioned here that the making takayi advances 
to the ryots was not @ measure which Government 
adopted only in the case of local distress, bat 
before the permanent settlement it appears to have been frequently 
adopted, a5 an ordinary consequence of the position of Government as 
proprietor of the land : for example, in the oold weather of 1790-01, whim 
there was no particular distress, the collector applied for advances to 
onable tho ryots to cultivate their “boro” ricé crop, the application being 
based cimply on the ground of its being tho practice. He undortool to 
Jistrilute it to the ryote himself, as the farmers were in the habit of 
applying the money, when distributed through them, to the payment of 
the ronts owed by tho ryots—n declaration which also resumes the 
practice of advancing to have previously existed. The ndvanees of the 
season 1791-02 I have referred to above. I do not find notice of any 
in 1702-93, but in the year after that the collector again applied for 
ndvanoes, on the ground that the zemindars, to whom the permanent 
settlement had transferred this duty, were not yet in a position to under- 
tuke it, (0, 16-1-90. B. 21-1-90. ©. 30-12-90; 26-1-01; —1-04.) 


Advances to rote. 


XXIX.—Floodts and Embankments.—1787-1801. 


J nave already noted the bursting of the Muhammadshahi embankments 
in 1787 and the repairs which wore effected in consequence; but 
as the keeping up of embankments formod part of the cullootor’s work 
in thous days, & few moro similar incidents remain to be notived. 
2. In 1700 there was another considerable rise of water, and the 
embankments in the Isafpur and Saydpur zemindaris wore somewhat 
Tho collector effevtod their repairs at a cost to the State of 
about Re 1,200, From this inundation very little loss was experienced 
(C. 30-8-00; 10-1-01.) 

%. But the embankmonts in Muhammadshuhi, which were prin- 
Muhssoustdhads om “pally along the banks of the Nubeganga river, 
hankinen ts, were not in an efficient state, and the collector 
required Rs, 13,649 to put them in good order. On this demand the 
quostion arose whother the zomindar was not bound to keep up the 
embankments without help from ‘the Stato; but as no provision had been 
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nui for this liability in the terms of the pormanont settlament with 
the Muhanmashahi zomindar, the Government granted the amount, 
(0. 24-21-91; 92-01, G. 16-3-91.) 

4. Much money continued to bo spent upon the embankments, 
and about 1794 o superintendent was appointed to lave charge of 
both the Muhammadshahi and the Bhusna embankments ; for the south 
bank of the Padma river apparently was all embanked, as well as the 
south bank of the Nabaganga. In this year also the embankments 
wero, ah considerable expenditure, put into an efficient state of repair, 
(B. 1-2-9383 44-04. ©, 8-53-94.) ) 

5. Except a slight inundation in 1795, which eausod little harm, 
no further inundation after 1700 is noted antil 
1796, when not only was considerable injury 
sustained from the flood, but a storm, apparently a cyclone, added to the 
dostruction. No steps wore taken to alleviate tho calamity, such as it 
was, and it was apparently not considorod necessary to use the grana- 
ties which Government was then keeping up as @ resource against 
distress, (©. 4-005; 13-1-06; 9-11-96; 12-8Ki; 26-8-06.) 

6. In areport upon embankments, written in 1793, tho collector 
states that be oonsidered no proper system was carried out. Much 
money, he writes, is spent on embankments, the only object of which is 
the protection of swamps and low grounds; and he recommends thatsuch 
eases. as those should be left by the Stato to take care of themselves, 
and Government should exert itself only to provent inundation of more 
gvneral extent. A certain difficulty had begun to show itself, which 
gave much trouble afterwards; namely, the ryots, for Ashing purposes, . 
continually out the embankments in ordor to fix fishing cages in them, 
4 ptaction which injured them exceedingly, (0, Ll-4-98.) 

7. At the time thut the collector wrote this, the embankments had 

Sitletof Gaddentrid te {OF sume yoars boon of little nse, but that very year 
RaOh, an inundation occurred, stated to be the highest in 
the memory of the oldest inhabitants The embankments wore sur- 
mounted, but they protected the country from goneral duvastation, ani 
the collootor acknowledged their usofalness. This inundation of 1798 
was apparently the prolude to a series of foods, for next yoar again 
there was an unusually high rise of the rivers, which, howover, win pre- 
vented. by the embankments from causing much injury. The dintricta 


Flood of 1704. 


wljacent to Jessore had apparently suffered much more from it than — 


Jeseors had, for they began to come to Jossoré for their supplies of grata. 
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Next year again, that i¢in 1800, there was an “tinexampled rise of the: 
rivers,” but again the damoge was very small and the harvest was yery 
good. (0, 22-90-08; 14-11-98 ; 18-11-99; 6-1-0; 14-100; 20-10-00.) 

&.. These threatened disasters caused the embankments to bo 
The enibenkintate ree. l0Oked on as possessing some value, and the 
dered scticient. Government sent one Ouptain Mouatt to make 
profissional ‘examination of them anid have them put into complete 
order, A Mr. Jennings had op till now been in charge of them as 
superintendent, and it was apparently not without reason that Govern 
ment suspected that they had not been receiving at Mr, Jonnings" hunds 
miffiniont attention. Captain Moustt commended certain considenible 
improvements both in the way of repairing the then existing embank- 
mente snd of combining them, by-s few additions, into a more complete 
system. (0, 2-58-01; 31-58-01; 14-4-0L.) 

9, These improvements were not sooner made than required, for 
in 1801 there was again an unusual rise of the rivers, and, especially 
near Naldi, there was considerable loss of crops. The embankments, 
also were #9 much injured by undermining, that Re, 10,000 were 
toquired for their repair, and the ryots had done much harm to them 
by cutting them in order to catch fish. (C, 189-01; 9-1-02; 16-3-02; 
4-5-2; 2-8-(2,) " 

10. The following will give an idea of the large sums that were 
spent upon embankments under the collector, The yearly expenditure 
during the five years 1798 to 1802, inclusive, was Rs. 1,400, 15,000, 
6.909, 28,000, and 27,287. The Board rather reluctantly aanctioned this 
high expenditure, and it led to » proposal to transfer the burden of the 
embankments to the zomindars; giving them, of course, a certain 
reduction in their assessment. It wna, however, in the end determined 
to keep thom under a European superintendent; and now that they - 
were put into « thoroughly efficient state, there appears to have been 
less expenditure upon them. We do not find any further notices of 
inundations; but that much attention was paid to the embankments, is 
‘plain from the fact that the collectors frequently went out to examine 
‘thair condition, wp till 1811 at Jeast, (0, 28-11-09, G_ 24-11-03, 
©, 30-11-02 ; 5-4-04; 16-7-10; 21-1-08; 30-12-08; 90-1-11) 

11. From the facts I have noted, I think it inrpossiblo to avoid 

ebtb: oF these. thequent the oonolnsion that mundations were much more 
doanddal bum frequent in these times than they are iow. Tn 
Jessore there was an inundation ineach of these yoare—1795, 171%, 1798, 
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1709, 1800, and 1801; series of floods unexampled in more recent times. 
Besides this, owever, we find the road from Jhenida to Comercolly 
deseribed ns being annnally inundated, and a largo part of Bhusnais 
deseribed aa being regularly flooded from Assar to Assin of each year, 
and all this is muoh different from the present state of affsire. For 
this change several reasons may be given. First, thore is no doubt that 
the general reclamation of jungle and extension of cultivation has 4 
tended to change the rainfall oll over the country ; but besides this there: 
are local reasons, Tho district was thon more sabject to inundation 
because it Iny more directly on tho line of the rivers which discharge 
the water of the Ganges. ‘The Nabaganga, which was then fortifiod 
with 4 regular series of embankments, is now closed at its head and 
brings down hardly any water ; the same may be said of the Kumar, 
the Chitra, and other rivers, but it is a subject which I have alxeady 
written of Itie natural that the district should he more subject to 
inundation when all these rivers ran across it than now, when they aro p 
closed at their heads and only discharge the water that acoumnlstes in 
them from local sources, But from the way these floods of 1799 to 1802 
are written of, it is plain that there was thon a period of inundation 
auch aa had not been known before for.a long time. Tam inclined 
to think that this had something to do with the opening of the 
‘Madhumati-river. It was certainly sbout that time that the Mudin- 
mati opened, and the tract of oountry which sppears to havo been 
most Hiahle to inundation was the north and north-east of the district, 
precisely those parts whose present drainage is into. the Madhumati. 
1 think therefore that the unusual inundations of 1798 to 1801 mark 
the perind when that change was taking place in the river courses of 
the district which I have written of in describing the topography of 
Tossore, namely, the change by which the district, which had been 
-watered from. tho north-west, came to be one watered almost entirely 
from the north-east, (C, 18-7-04.) = 

“49, I am strengthened in this opinion when I find, after tho — 
dates I have mentioned,  sadden ceseation both of inundation and 
of hoavy expenditure upon embankmonte. When the Maedhumati 
river Gpened a large channel by which the floods found an exit to the 
south, the water ceased so continually to pour iteelf over tho north 
and gorth-east of the district, and the embankments, eo well repaired in 
1800-1801, bring lose attacked by the floods, demanded less continual 
attention and repair, 
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13. The embankiente of the Nabaganga even.now, after bull 4 
Began of cht etn century and more of neglect, are still easily trace- 
uble for some miles upon both sides of Magurah, 
Ordinarily they are very low, being in most places raised only about two 
feot, anil there they havo, of course, been to a great extent washed away. 
But where a lower part of the river-bank has been embanked, or where 
the embankment has been carried inland in onder to be brought round 
some inlet or creek leading in from the river, the old embankmonts still 
stand some eight feet high, and are still quite strong enough to resist 
heavy floods. In some places, howover, the old embankmonty have 
served indigo planters as a foundation for newer and better ones required 
by thom: near Hazrapur, for example, there is a large embankment, 
which is, I believe, the old embankment rebuilt into 4 new one. 


XXX.— Establishment of Bxvcive—1790-1810. 


Uxoxn the government of the Moguls spirits were at first ontirely 
ee prohibited, but afterwards it was permitted to distil 

= them upon payment of a small tax. ‘The collector 
writes that in 1032 B.S. (1625) the distillors paid “a tax of Re, 1-10," 
When the English Government came thoy found the matter entirely 
in the hands of the zemindars, The zemindars fixed the terms upon 
which persons might distil spirits, and the taxes they levied in this way 
formed one of tho assets of their zomindaris. Some xemindars who 
personally disapproved of spirit manufacture entirely forbude it within 
theit limite, but in most estates there was a small annual tax levied 
upon distillers, # small indeed that spirits wore very choap and 
drunkenness was rife, From what the collector writes about tho stills 
stopping work in the month of Ramzan, it would appear that the use 
af spirits was confined to Mahomedans; and, in fact, in one place he 
mys that the Hindoos do not consume spirits. (C. 69-94; 8-11-90; 
27-12-02.) 

2. Loni Cornwallis, among his other reforms, proposed a regular 
= sedi licensing system in 1790, up to which time the 
ee zemindars had had the control of the matter. 
The collector, in his answor, enumerntes 48 stills, almost all in the 
Tsafpur zomindari; and estimating the produce of each at 40 maands 
per anuum, he proposed o tax of Rs. 20 per anuum per still, The 
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Governor General upon this and other reports prescribed the lovy of a 
license foe upon all distillers and all vendors, leaving the amount of it- 
to be fixed by the collector, (G, 12-4-00. ©, 8-11-90. G. 14-1-91,) 

%. Next year the Board, adopting o enggestion made by the 
collector of Beliar, charged the systom of taxation, The distillation 
was to be confined to cortain places, and stills were to be arranged in 
two classes, taxed 12 annas and 6 anfias per day respectively. Venilors 
were fo remain untaxed, and the tax upon taree was to be one-fourth 
of the rent paid for tho taree trees. (B. 3-8-2.) 

4. In Jessoro tho settloment for excise for 1201 (1704-95) was 
Re. 567 for 151 stills, the rates apparently having been increased. In 
1202 tho high rates were adhered to, and the settlement fell to Rs. 147, 
But in 1203 an improvement took place. Tho fax was re-modellod in 
1800 by Regulation VI of that year, and the estimated revenuy for 
1801-02 (/,¢, for 1208) was Rs. 5,000. The rates appear to have been 
again invreased in 1809, A sudder distillery system had been etarted 
by 1814, but it was apparently far from successful. One fault in it was 
that it recognized no distinction between vendors and distillers, and 
thus placed in the hands of « -fow distillers the monopoly of tho trade. 
(©. 26-6-04; 3-8-95; 22-6-06; 31-3-10; (-10-14.) ; 

5. A-small establishment wae kept up, both to collect the tax and 
to guard against illicit distillation. Tho establishment was only Re, 66 
& month, aud being so small it was little effective in preventing contra- 
band trade, Even Hs, 66 wns considered too much, and it was redaced 
to Rs. 46 in 1811. (C0. 19-4-05; 264-07; 27-30-00; 64-10; S411) 

6. Tho excisenble drags consumed in Jessore were maddat, ganja, 

Sy sabji, bhang, majiim, baker, chores, Ganja was 
ani sg largely cultivated within the district, principally 
atout Keshabpur, in pergunnahs Ramohandropur and Taragonia, but alao 
to u mall extent in the north-west corner. The duty wns collocted upon 
it at the time of its purchase or export from the producing districts, of 
which Jessoro was then aprincipal one. The collector, writing in 1500, 
estimates that 50,000 or 60,000 maunds are prepured within the district 
anil are bought up from January to April by bynparis (or tradors) 
at) Keshabyur, Fakirhst, Noapara, and Kushitia, the price being then 
about Rs.4 or 5 por mannd. (1B. 21-11-02, C. 3-5-00; 17-4-00; 23-4-09,) 

7. Thoro was somo diffiqulty in collecting the tax in the penta 
just mentioned, for the byapdéris might come, make their whole trans- 
nétions ino single night, and clandestinely export large quantities of 
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ganja without paying tax. The collector proposed to remedy this by 
making ganjé » monopoly, but this was not vonsented to. Ho also 
wished to make ths byapdris pay a license tax, but the Board was opposed 
to this also, {C. 25-4-00 ; 1-6-00.) | 
8; Opium was sold in no «mull quantities within the district. 
The Government, who had, or rather imagined 
“pe they had, a’monopoly of opium, nnd ‘desired to 
work it on very moral principles, called upon the collector in 1814 for 
an estimate of the quantity of opium which would be required in his 
district for medicinal purposes, The ‘collector astonished them by 
answoring that opium was sold in every haut and bozar in the district, 
and that the vendors got it elsowhere than from him. Wnder instruc 
tions from the Board, the collector appointed four"persane as opium 
yendors in the four principal towns of the district, but he warmed the 
Board when he did so that these vendors would not restrict themselves 
to oollectorate opium. (CO, 2-6-14; 28-4-15 ; 19-5-15,) 


XXX1L—Coinaye and Currewey—1793-1807. 


Tut coinage regulation in the 1793 code, naming a» it does many 
varisties of ourrent coins and the rates at) whith 
each of them were current, is sufficient to indicate 
‘thy difficulty that was folt at the time in the matter of coimage. Thare 
wns in fact little coinage properly speaking, but silver coins of various 
denominations passed from hand to hand at the valne of tho silver 
they contained. The roguistion just quoted dirceted the delivering up 
these coins for re-coinage ot the Company's mint; but it was not o 
sufficiently obligatory law, und us late a» 1802 there were five or six 
different sorts of rupees used in tho district, which were not only 
ourrent at their standard values, but even when depreciated passed 
from lnnd to hand at their depreciated value, The standard Com- 
pany’s rupee—the “19 your sicoa rupeo" as it was called—was aley in 
aso in the district. (C. 9-1-02; 88-00; 17-1-00.) 
2. Gold was a very frequent form of ourrency at thut time In 
703 half the revenue wes in gold, and ip 
ea 1802 it is stated that Piety of rng Sssah 
Ym gold, At the time of the permanent sottlement’ all remittances of 
money from the treasury at Jestere to Caloutta were muy in gold, 


No proper currenay. 
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esd foe a Nog Sater jul pescstantt da thd The treasury 
also, whenever we find a statement of its cmtents, contained a yory 
much Jarger amount of gold than of ailver. In 1799 silver began to be 
mort largely remitted, and for two or three years about ono-third of the: 
value of euch remittance was silver, the rest being mohurs, half-mohurs, 
and quarter-mohurs. In 1805 silver had become so comparatively 
abundant, that the bulk of remittances was now in silvor, and five years 
later gold entirely disappears from the lista of treasure remitted to 
Oaloutta. (C.-30-11-03 ; 27-0-94; 16-1-98 ; 25-1-09 5 0-1-02 ; 20-1405 ; 
6-83-05 ; 16-10-08 ; 23-12-08 ; 13-10-09 ; 15-9-11.) 

3. Tk must be noted that in tho earlier yoars at least the propor- 
tion of gold in the treasury was slwnys greater than that current in the 
district. The Government received goldmohurs at 16 rupees value, while 
thoie value as current in thy bazar was only Ra. 15-6 or 15-4. Poople 
who wished to buy them for purposes of remittance might give Ra 16, 
but their ordinary valuo was less than that at which they were received 
at the troasury, and tho consequence was that people preferred paying 
their dobta to the treasury in gold when they could. There appears, in 
thet, to have toen a regular trade in. mohurs, for native bankers bought 
them in the Calontin bazar and sent them up to Jessora to be used in 
discharging revenue. Tn all this there was loss lose to Government than al 
first sight appears, for facility and cheapness of transport were more yalu- 
wble qualities thon than now. (C. 30-11-03; 31-7-03 ; 29-56-04 ; 9-1-02.) 

4, There wns no copper coin current, up til] 1814 at any rate, 

cowries-alone being wsed for amall change. ‘The 

—_ space for “copper pice” is always blank in the 

cash returns, but the existence of a space for it ehews that either pico 

existed somewhere, or it was in contemplation to supply them. 
(0. 22-10-07 ; 10-8-14; 1-8-0; 1-9-0; 1-10-09.) 

5, Notes are first mentioned in the cash balance return of 
Angust Ist 1809, when there were Re 420 fn 
notes in the treasury, which contained about 
Te 75,000 in all. But as it wae only in this month of August 1909 that 
regular cash hulance reports began to be sent up, I have not flie 
moans of finding whether there were bank-notes in the treasury before 
or not. Notes, however, wore then only begun to be used in Jeesory, 
as is manifest from thw small valuo in the treasury, On Ist September 
there were only 60 rupees notes out of ono lakh of tronsure, and on Ist 
October Ra, 860 out of two lakhs. But an order of Government of two 
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years’ crlict date assumce the possibility of their being introduced inty 
‘iroulution in the districts, for it directs that whan in any treasury they 
yeach in value Ite 5,000, they wre to be romitted to Culoutta in 
halves. (G, 24-6-07,) 


XXXII.— Tie Collector's Duties. 


We have dealt with most of the branches of the work which during 
the period immediately succeeding the permanent settlement had to be 
performed by the collector; it remains to recount them, and to make s 
fow notes regarding them in passing. 

2. Thoro was, first of all, the collection of the land revenue by 

ay attochment and sale of defaulting estates. ‘The first 
sale for revenue in Jossore took place on 1th 
November 1792. ‘The zomindare in these times frequently opposed by 
force the attachment and sale of their estates ; they turned the collector's 
attaching ameen out of their lands, and refused to permit the purchasers 
to be put in possession. (C, 19-10-92 ; 28-11-07 ; 18-1-97 5 12-12-07.) 

%. "Tho Board hud also a certain authority with respect to sales of 
estates in tho civil courts. The sheriff could not sell an estate without 
reference to them, and all sales, such as private sales by the zemindar, 
were invalid so long as there remained upon the estate any unpaid 
arrear. (0, 11-8-97.) 

4. The collector, writing in 1802, estimates thus tho profit derived 
by purchasers from the extutes, referring particularly to the Celoutta 
purchasers of the large estates, ‘The purchaso money is usually slightly 
more than the amount of the assesement. By lending out their capital 
they oan get about 24 per cont. profit on it; therefore, concludes the 
collector, their profit being about the eame when they lay out their 
moncy in land, the profit in o Ianded estate must be about 20 per cont. 
uf the nssesament. (C. 9-1-02.) 

5. The collector had also to manage Government estates and 
estates brought under the court of wards, of 
which Bhnena has been mentioned os one instance. 
U. ‘Then there was the work of assessment arising out of sales of 
portions of estates, and separations of taluqs, and 
partitions of estates. The partitions were not 
such very formidable matters then as they have now become through 
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the mulliplisation of interests in the lund. The partition of Muham- 
tmadshahi, for example, took only about two years to complute. But 
thore were then also examples of very long protracted partition cusie. 
One; of an estate called Nowara, lasted at least from 1901 till 108, 
principally on account of the opposition made and the difficulties raised 
by oppononts, (B. 26-7-04. C. 19-1-06; 27-4-08.) 

7. "The colloctor’s work under the heads of excise revenue and 
‘of embunkments has been separntely noted. ‘Treasury remittances 
have also Ien noticed, and tho work that arose from famine ani 
tho precautions taken against it. It remains only to say a word 
about stamps. . 

& From the indents for stamps there appears to have boon a 

considerable salo of them. Thoy were sold 

: through agents appointed by tho oollector and 
paid by Government, stationed at various parta of the district, Tn ISM, 
for example, thore were about eight stamp vendors stationod mostly 
at thannahe. Upon the amount of stamps sold the collector got a 
commision in addition to his salary. (C. $-5-145 8-8-15; 5-10-15.) 

9. In 1815 there was a grand forgery of stamps, The agent 
who had charge of tho hoad-quarter stamp-store was the chief person 
implicated, and he, hal for a long time been selling stamps of his own 
manufacture instead of Government stamps, Te must have male mud 
‘monoy by it, for both in that year and the next the civil court was 
continually sending over deeds bearing the false stamp, which had been 
there presented, to have the proper stamp impressed upon them on 
payment of penalty. The stamp agent was tried criminally, but I ilo 
nob know what came of him. (C. 26-7-13 ; 16-7-14.) 

10. The resumption laws of the 1793 code do not appear to have 

given any work at all to these early colloctors, 
a though thero was no doubt then that a buge 

amount of invalid grants existed. The prescribed registers wero 
opened in which pooplo might register their grants, but notwith- 
standing ponulties set forth, many poople refused to come forwanl. 
No attention was directed to the matter until Mr. Steer beeame 
collector in 1815, He states that there had been 35,000 statumontas 
filed in tho office involving in the aggrogute throo lakhs of biggna, 
and that of the grants reforred to in these statements, & great number 
were invalid on the froo of thom, and many of them were declared 
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with manifest fulschood to have been lost or destroyed by fire. He asked 
his inquiries, he found many other suspicions and plainly invalid 
grants. By the ordinary process of going through the courts, the 
Government, he snid, could do nothing under ten years, so great were 
the delays of civil justice, and he desired that ho might be empowered 
ty ndopt more summary measures. Tho dirvction his inquiries 
took apparently frightened many grantees, and they began devising 
counter-measures. The favorite plan was to collude with the zemindars 
to convert the tenure into a holding under them at a merely 
niminal rent, thus depriving the land of its character of rent-free. 
O£ these representations, however, no particular notice was taken, 
tut it was the beginning of tho agitation which lod to the grand 
reautoption operntions of Gfteen or twenty years after. (0, 4-11-15; 
$0-11-15; 12-1-16,) 
tl. The pinys festival ie an annual institution in every zemin- 
dari, A little expenditure in fire-works, sacrifice, 
and festivities, is made at the zemindari eutcherry, 
by way of inaugursting the collections for the new year, Bofors it no 
odllections of current rent are made; and it is a sort of nivertisement 
that collections are bogun. Mr. Henckell fh his time held a pinyo 
at Moorly, and commenced from the date of that celebration to make 
his collections, advertizing in the customary manner to tho zemindars 
that the pinya was to be held upon a certain day. We have in 
the books o list of the expenses incurred by the collector at his pinya 
in 1790. It contains these expenses: fire-works, Re: 65; tom- 
toms, Re. 7; dancing-girls, Rs, $5; dancing-boys, Rs. 15; and others 
of like mature. The Government did not admit these charges, on 
the grounil that they had nover done so before; but the holding of - 
Nae ee Gis ace cae ee 
tho collector. Possibly they meant somothing less expansive. 
(C. —2-91; 16-9-11,) 
12. Colloctors wore required to make annual tours by an order of 
pas the Board im 1759, _ They were not, however, by 
ie any means regular in making them, az in some 
years the collector went out and in some he did not. In fact, the 
collectors appear to have thought there was no work to do in the interior, 
except such ae inspection of embankments, (B. 17-12-89. 0, 22.11.06; 
$-1-07. B. 13-1-07.) 
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XXXIU.—Roform in the Administration of Criminal Justice YT 


Tire attention of Lord Cornwallis, shortly after his arrival, wns 
turned to the reform of the administration of criminal justice. Ho 
culled for reports from the magistrates upon the different matters 
bearing upon tho question ; the adequacy of punishments, their efficieney — 
us deterrents, the treatment of criminals, the delays in procedure, the 
efficiency of the police system, and such other matters. The substance 
of the reports on these subjects which were submitted from Jossore we _ 
have alresdy given in the chapter concerning the administration af 
criminal justice.. 

2. The reforms which he effected in judicial matters were these, 

han panectaboas the jurisdiction of the daroga was abolished, and 
Whe dare en the magistrate did all petty criminal work; court# 
of circuit were established, before whom the more heinous offenders 
should be tried; the nizamnt adalat took the place of the naxim as the 
chief criminal court (n+ inlesd its name implies) ; and in police matters, 
a number of police stations were established all over the district, } 
3 Tt became nocessary, in changing tho system, to pass same 
ye onlers on those matters which the old system had 
: left to be handed over to the now. There were 
muny cases pending before the naib nazim in which he had not yot 
“orders; theee the Governor General wroto to hint asking him 
spoodily ‘to decide. All pending and unoxccuted sentences of the naib: 
nazim were to be carried out; but os the punishment of mutilation was: 
not nilmitted by the British Government, that was not in any onse to” 
be carried out. Casee remanded by the nuib nasim the magistrates 
were to take up for trial and decision under the now system. ON; A. 
14-2-01 ; 28-2-01.) 

4. “With regard to old prisoners, it beesmo noopsssry in many 
cases to reconsider the orders under which they 
were suffering imprisonment. Conviets whose 
imprisonment hal no specified duration, or who had. been imprisoned 
till they could find sureties (which many of them, being strangers, 
could never do), and people imprisoved fill they made rvparation Lor 


‘id priccners tewn- 
tence. 
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all these cases were roported upon by the magistrate or examined by 
the nizamat adalat, and the orders were re-framed. There wore, at 
tho time that these orders were passed, about $00 individuals in the jail 
at the Jessore, and the greater number of these were confined merely 
“during pleasure.” Many of them wore now summarily discharged ; 
the remninder were sentenced to various stated periods of imprisonment. 
Tho revision of sentences was made still more efficient by the magistrates 
‘beitig permitted to offer remarks upon any of tho revised sentences 


which from circamstances lodally known they might deem capable of 


improvement. ‘The magistrato of Jessore availed himself of this parmis- 
sion in a few cases, procuring the release of one or two boys who wers 
too young to be considered eapable of any offence, and the detention of 
n few prisoners whose character was ¢o notorious in the district that 
thoir release would havo been an evil to socioty. (MM. 30-0-01. 
N. A. 27-6-02 ; 15-9-92. M. 13-11-92; 1-12-82.) 

5. The new system had been introduced on Ist Januury 1791, 


‘and these revisions were all completed by the end of 1792: ‘The” 


benefit of the revision was afterwards oxtended also to the “ perpetual. 
imprisonment” convicts, a2 apparently the Government came to the 
conclusion that under the old system that form of sentenso had been 
wo lavishly applied. The magistrates were directed to submit for 
revision any of the perpetual-imprisoumient cases in which they doomed. 
thy punishment excessive. (N. A. 3-4-03; 17-4-03 ; 20-8-95,) 

6. The execution of these orders was apparently not well received 
Uy those of the convicts who did not benefit by them but had still to 
romain in jail. Thoy became very discontented, and the magistrate ot 
one time feared an outbreak among them. (ML 25-65-05.) 

7. Together with the punishment of mutilation, another old 
Punisiment code we S¥8tem was abolished—the * pernicious practiog,” 
modelled. ad the court called it, of attaching the effects of 
pareons arrested. Somo customs were retuined which we have now 
ubolished: for example, the nizamat adalat, in passing sentence of death 
in a case of 1795, directed the boily to be hung in eluiine after execution. 
The punishmont of stripes appears to have been very frequent one in 
those days, and in 1795 the nizamat adilat distribated to the various 
magistracies “cats’ to be usod in their infliction, aud directed the 
magistrates to apply for new ones when these were worn out, A’sliort 
timo after, the judge of Dacoa invented, and the nieamst adilat 
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reeommended, a lesthern cont, which was mado eo os to protect from 
harm all parts of the body except those whore it was intended that the 
stripes should fall, (Ct, Ct. 20-4-05. N. A. 84-115.) 

8. ‘The jails had of course attracted Lord Cormwallis’s attention, anil 
reports wore callod for; so thorough indeed waa tho 
reform proposed, that the magistrates were desired 
not ouly to report upon their condition, but to submit plans and estimates 
for now joils, if in any ease they were deemod nocessary, The report 
then submitted from Jessore declared the jail to be in a satisfactory con- 
dition, but apparently it was eo only boc the standard of judgmont 
was a very low one. ‘The debtors’ part of it, at least, was ina very bad 
state only a year or two after, (G.3-2-92, M, 20-43-02, ©. 26-2-14) 

9. However, the reports which Government received wero of 

Bowed. such o nature, that it was determined that jails 
bailt of brick shonld be substituted for the then 
existing erections; and steps were immediately taken to have o jail 
built ‘at Jessore, The jail that was then in use was upon the south 
side of the river Bhairnb, and it was ittended at first to build the new 
joilon thesame side. But Mr. Hoselrige proposed, and the judges of tho 
tirunit court approved, a site on the other side of the river. The 
jail was under construction in April 1796, under charge of an engineer, 
a Mr. Stophous being contractor. In 1797 Mr, Melvill, the then judge, 
qawpoxed to build a bridge across.the river by convict labour, a step 
which was long subsequently carried into execution:  (G. i493; 
84-06, M. 1-12-05; 30-9-97 ; 3-12-95.) 


Jail, 


10. ‘The land required for tho jail was apparently occupied 


without nsking the consent of the proprictors. But somo years 
afterwards compensation was applied for by the owners, who were a 
remote branch of tho Isafpur zemindar’s family, and a rent was paid 
for the land, Thé whole land is still in the ocenpation of the jail; 
halfof it had been taken away from the jail by the collnctor about 
L840, but it was restored in 1869. (ML 30-09-97. C. 10-7-04.) 
11. About the employment of the prisoners I do not find much 
* information. The magistrate, in 1791, proposed 
————— to employ them in making and deeponing tanks 
in places where water was wanting, but they do not appear to have duet 
actunily so employed. Large numbers of them were used in the 
making of roads, and 4 very common form of sentence was “so many 
munths’ Isbour on the public roads.” (ML 1-2-2; 19-1-95,) 
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12. The jail passed from the charge of the daroga to that of the 
magistrate on Ist January 1791, und it was guardod by burkandazes 
‘specially entertained. (G. 15-12-90.) 

13, In matters of police a system of thannahs was again introduced. 

nis The idea of Government was that police stations 
should be 50 placed as to be about twenty miles 
apart from each other. In Mr. Rocke’s first proposal he considers ten 
thannals to be sufficient for the district, but the earliest actual enamer- 
ution I find in 1794, a year or two after their first establishment, There 
were then nincteen stations in all, of which the Jessore station cost Rs. 06 
month, and of the rest, one cost Rs. 00 and seventeen Ra. 56 per month, 
Bosides this, the establishment of guard-boats, which had never been 
entirdly: given op, was maintained, and the total cost, guard-boats and 
all, was Bs. 2,028 per month, (J. 26-8-93; 3-5-94. M. 12-4-94) 

14, It is worthy of notice that all the darogas of the thannals were 
Musulmans, with the exception of one, who.was a Hindoo. In 1843, 
on the other hand, out of twelve darogas, ten were Hindoos and only 
two were Musulmans. (M. 1-3-93,) 

15. To mect the expense which these establishments involved, an 

Sis Gx assessed tax was directed, to which merchants 
and trailers nnd shop-keepers were to he linhle; 

and this tax was to be assessed by ameons working under the oolleetor. 
They hai to ectimnte, not the income, but the capital of those who were 
linble to the tax, and when the total was known, a rate was fixed, so that 
the whole sum rmquired might be collected. The amoens assessed the 
énpitals of the merchants tind traders at an aggregate of Its. 8,00,000 for 
~ the whole district, and the amount to be eollected waa Res, 25,000 or 30,000. 
Thia sum it was exceedingly difficult to raise in Jessore, for, either on 
account of the then poverty of the district, or, more likely, on nocount 
ef the corruption of the employed, the number of persons 
rettirned as liable to the fax was somewhat «mall. The tax, moreover, 
being raised in each district for the expenditure of that district alone, 
fall very unequally on the different districts. In Burdwan, which was 
then s comparatively wealthy district, the amount required was wnly 
one per cent. on the merckant’s capital, while in Jemsore it was, 
according to the collector's caloulation, 84 per cent. The merchants 
suw this inequality, and one of their objections to the tax waa that 
poople of other districts benefited as well as they by the establishment 
they kept up. The -bonta notably were more teeful for the 
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through traftic from other districts than for tho Jeeiorw tmific: Besides, 

they objected to direct taxation altogether, and would much rather hayy 
had the required amount collected in the form of sayar duties, or of 
tolls. Tho collector, indead, proposed to supplement the diroot taxation 
by these indiroot sourcea, so heavily did the burden fill apon those 
who had to pay the direct tax; and the experiment of direct taxntion. 
“WAY Apparently so far unsnocessful, that Govermment withdmw it nfter 
it had been in operation for s few yours. (@. 7-12-12. Meg, 23-93. 

O. 6-86-04; ; 71-95 ; 28-90-06. M. 1-3-9) 

16. In the administration of civil justice there was naturally 
ey, less of change than in the administration of 
criminal justice. ‘The former remuinod, as it lull 
befor been, under the charge of the judge (who was aldo in Ids other 
tapacity magistrate). But moonsiffs now appenr for the first time in 
the district, The notices of these and of thoir duties ure rather scanty, 
They lind wal) jurisdictions all over the district, and the fighting hetwoen 
smnindars and ryots gave thom, for the first ton years of their exhitenes, 
quite enough work to do. Tn 1798, 4,000 or 5,000 snits in every month. 


had to be decided by thom, almost all of them being rent-suils. 
(F, 29-90-07 ; 3-12-07 ; 24-5-08; 18-4.08,) | 


XXXIV — The Cieit Ji wiles Authority Betevatil—1703-1800, 


Lonp Couxwatim gave to the judges & jurisdiction which ombrnoel 
Julge? —jittlaietlon Within its limits also fhe departments upon. the 
paraunoniet, exeoutive side. They were no longer forbidden, 
as thoy wore before his time, to interfore in matters which moro properly 
belonged to other officers of Government, but people might sue tho 
exooutive officers before them ua they might any other individual. 
2. Thin position was apparently a little too high for some of tha 
; juiges, and they were spt to take up « position 
SA chs La opposition to the other authorities as if thoy 
had been sppointed to protect the publio against tho misdoinge of the 
collectors and others, Mr. Parr, as we have soon, was indlinad, in 
matters connected with Dhuima, to take strained views of the law in 
opposition to the exilleetor; and Mr, Melvill, who camo after him, 


though in theso matters he did not oppose the executive, got upm — 


quarrel with thom in somo other matters: 
Y 
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3. He used occasionally to iseue purwanas to the collector couched 
in langnage whieh no alficer in a collector's position could tolerate; and 
£0 mach did he favour this overbearing style, that oven his register—a 
very junior officer indesd—adopted the same style in writing to the 
collector, telling him in very ourt terms to adopt a mors humble tone 
in writing to him, and threatening to fine him for his impertinenre. 
(C, 18-82-00; 21-0-00,) 

4. The nature of Mr, Melvill's doings may be understood from 
an example. Somo ganja traders had been prosecuted by the colloetor 
for selling ganja without a licetise. Mr. Melvill held that such traders 


as thoy wore (byapéris) were not obliged by the law to tuke out = 


license, a matter about which there was at least room for question. 
$6, in dismissing the case, he fined the “Honorable Company” fire 
rupees as compensation to the traders on account of false noousation. 
The collector was unwary enough to present a petition msking for a. 
‘review of this judgment, and Mr, Melvill at ones fined him-Rs. 200 


for ning so. It was apparently the second oceasion of the collector's. 


olfending, for once before, when in some disputed matters he informed 
the judge that he bad referred the qnestion to the Bourd of Revenue, 
the judge had fined him Ra. 100, (C, 28-4-10 ; 14-5-00,) " 

5. On another cecasion we find Mr. Melvill releasing from 
enstody Government defaulters and others upon their liquidating the 
original dobt, and refusing to hear the collector's plea that they should 
termain im confinement till they liquidated aluo tho legal expetses 
incurred in collecting the debt. Anothor ense also im which, I think, 
thery ean be no doubt that the civil court was wroug in interfering, 
but in which tho sudder court uphold the judge, was this, Perguntinh 
Dantin hal been settled with the raja zemindar of Tsafpur for» lnmp 
sum, and having been sold for arrears subject to this revenue, had 
beet purchased by certain persons. The purchasers brought « snit to 
retluoo the nascesmont, upon the ground that there was a cloridal error 
in the oaloulution of it, and the judge gavo them a decree,. Tho error 
wo doubt existed, for one village hud been reckoned twice, but still it 
is plain that the purchasers had no claim to reduction on uccount of it, 
before the civil court at feast. ((. 25-4-00, B. 2-10-99. OC. 22-7-00.) 

6, These instancss will snfllce to show the tendenay of the civil 
court at that time to take up an attitude of opposition to the executive, 
or ut lonst to arrogute to themselves an extent of power which they did 
Ot poses. 


n 
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7. Tmuke a fow remarks on the relations between the judge and the 
diparimens  S2lt department, by way of continuing my previous. 
wget ealinbacied, narration of their disagreements The salt had 
again, become & keparate department in 1790, but it was not alter the 
permauent settlement eo independent of external interference as it was 
before. It was now mther in the position of « mercantile body acting 
subject to the ordinary laws—a position which the agents did not like sa. 
well as their previous one. Tho salt departinont had apparently re-adopted 
the old system of malanghis wud maihandars with all its iniquities, and 
in 1703, when a number of maihandars had, as usual, failed to appear at 
their place of work, the agent wrote to Mr. Burrowes, the judge, asking him ” 
to deliver them up. Such one-sided proceedings Mr. Burrowes refused to. 
adopt, and while he was willing to sammou and hear the alleged defaulters 
at his own court, he refused to deliver them up on mare requisition. He 
‘wrote that the most illegal and oppressive stratagems had bean practised 
to force advances on unwillitig mathandars, and that many compluints had 
been made boeforehim. In these cases, when he muumoned the acoused— 
who were, of course, either mulanghia or servants of the salt departinent 
—the agent refused to let them go, and accused the judge of illegally 
interfering and of stopping the salt manufacture, (J. 21-12-03; 
1-94, Sit. Ag. 7-2-04,) 

8 In 1796 Mr. Heselrige came as judge, and the salt agent wrote to 
him hoping he would stop the practice of the civil court interforing in salt _ 
matters; hut hé does not appear to have obtained much satisfaction thus. | 
In favt, tho misdoings of the sult department, and the opposition whiok 
the judge in the course of his duty had to offer to them, had well nigh 
stopped the salt manufacture altogether ; and we find in 1715 that the 
Government is again considering the matter, and is about to issue regula 
tions on the subject of salt manufacture. (Sit. Ag. 20-1-95. G, 27-2-95,) 

9. ‘These were tho beginnings of affairs before matters had settled 
down tinder the new régime, There appears to have boen less of quarrel- 
ing and of clashing of authority after these first fow years, 


XXXV.—Earty Notices of Trade and Agrieutture.—1 788-1805. 


Is two or threo places we got a list of the hits and ganjes, wher most 


nJine of the trading of tho country Wue carried on; and 


the livte which aro given show that in respect of” 
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these planes considerable changes have ooourred durmg the inet half 


century. The principal features of those lists I reenpituinte, ; 
2 In 1790 price-vurrents were returned for the following placess— 
Kasha, Moorly, Son's Bazar, Faqirhat, Keshabyur, Kochus, Manghar- 
gunj, Khulna, Tola, Kaliganj, Inchakada, Jhenide, Gopalpur, Salkopa. 
Except Moorly, these are all of them still places of local trad, fretn. 


which price-currents might be sent; but it iv noticeable that server] 


large hits of tho present day, such as Kotchandpur, Chaugachhn, Jingn- 
gachha, Trimohini, Nimei Ray's Bazar, Basantin, Tajnhat, and Naral or 
Rupganj, are all omitted from the list, Khajara does not appear either, 
but its mention in a contemporary lettor ahews that it then existed. 
(C. 1-7-00 ; 24-6-01,) 

3. When the police tax was levied in 1793, the following was the 
order of the various ganjes with reference to their produetiveness — 

Sahibganj, Paqirhat, Kalignnj, Jhenida, Keshabpur, Sen's Bazar, 
Manohorganj, * *° Moorly, Tala, Khajura. 

(Sahibganj and Manoharganj ore both parte of the town of Jessort.) 

Agnin we note the wheence of all the above names; thoy are cloarly 
names which have become important only sinon 1794. (0. 1-3-9032) 

4 A year later we get the following list of places where grain 
would be abundantly proourahlo for the granaries:—Alinagur (now 
ealled Nanpara, on the Bhairab), Kumarganj, Faqirhat, Chandkhali; 
Henckellganj, and ono or two others. ‘The first two are still considors 
able bits, though not for grain; tho others are the Sundarban hats, 


where the traffic in grain had thus early developed itelf. (C, 18-10-94.) 


5, In a letter written in 1815 we find the following given as the 
four most considernhle places in the district :—Jeesarh, Mirzanngur, 
Bagirhat, Chaturabaria, Mirzunagur is now a village near Trimohini, 
which has usurped whatever importance Mireanagnr anoe had; Pagirhat 


is only # second-rate ganj; of Chaturwbaria, I do not even know the 
situation, Kotchandpur, 


district, is about the samo time mentioned as “4 


place called Kotehand par 
at which « thannal is established, in.apponrance 


a town of somo importarine 


and magnitudes, about ten oos from Naldanga.” (C. 98-4153 @e-DL-15.) 


6, From,a list of produce and of exports and importa prepared hy 
Trade ini tiew ant grain, the collector on Mth March 1701, woe obtain the 

fe. following information regarding Tooal trade, 
OF paddy the produce is eatimated at 000,000 maunds, of which 


half waa exported westward. Busides this, 140,000 maunds passed 


which is now tho groatost éommeraial place inthe 
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through the district from Backerganj. Tho trade is still inthe same — 
direction. a 





exports were, a8 now, made to Caloutta, Coooannts were then, as now, 
largely qultivated in the south of the district, and a large quantity was 
exported. Boteinuts also wers a charsoteristio trailo, being exported 
from the southern perguunahs, ne they are now, Tobacco appeary th 

hove been exported in much grester quantities than now, ‘Thirty | 
thonsand maunds are stated to be grown in the north-west part of the 
district, and of thoz'10,000 ware exported to Caloutta,” | 

J. Of cotton a detailed account is given in 1789. The production 

Ce. of cotton at the present time is extremely limited, 

but then 2,400 mounds were produced and 3,800 
mannds wore imported for local manufacture, A yory smull quantity of 
thread: was ulso imported from Bhusna for the weavers in Jessore. 
Brom all this 148,100 picces of cloth were yearly manufactured. The 
cotton was purchased from the cultivating ryots and then it was deaned: 
Alter that it was spun by women for weaving; one yory fine sort Heing 
spus, not on s wheel, but on a wire on the fingers. ‘Tho cotton crop waa 
sown sometimos in May, somotimes in October, and May was the reaping 
time for both sowings. It was a rather expensive oultivation. (0, 31-5-88,) 

8 Sugar, which is now ao important « manufieture, distinguished 
Jeseors in those days also. It is mentioned na one | 
of the evils of the 1787 inundation that it would 
diminish the date-engur manufacture. In the table of 1791 we find 
the sugar produce put down at 20,000 maunds, of which half waa 
exported to Calcutta; and the greater part of this was date-sugar. 
(c. 251-88 ; 24-1102.) 

9. From the ahscenoe of indigo in the 1791 list of exparts, we may 

justly conclude that no indigo was then manufac- 

sina tured: In fact, we oan trace tha ris af this: 

manufacture; for, as it was introduced by Europeans, and Raropeans: 

wore not permitted to rent even enough land for « factory without the 

Company's permission, wo trace the history of the manufacture in the” 
applications for land. 

10. The first mention is in 1795, when Mr Bond, “a free 
nierohast under covenant with the court of directars,” crooted a fantory — 
at Rupdia and wantod to pnt up another at Alinogar (or Naupara)__ | 
Then, in tho beginning of 1790, camo a Mr. Tutt, who obtained permis- 
mon to start indigo works in Mubamumdehahi In 1800 a Mr. Taylor 


=. ial pat cee 


Sugar, 
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is mentioned as having inligo factories in the direotion of the great riven; 
atid in 1801 Mr. Anderson, the civil surgeon, ereoted works at Barandi 
and Nilganj (both suburbs of Jesscre), and at Danlatpur, (O. 14-41-08; 
poe 17-23-00 ; 23-4-01 ; 20-11-01) 
: Aguinst these Inst factories Mr, Jennings, who hid frotories 
2 og Bond, who had factories at Rupdia and at 
Neisinghapur, madea protest. The proposed factories would be too 
néar theirs, ond would encroach on the lands where they cultivated. 
The collector also considered that now that so many works lad been set 
up over the district (for there were evidently many more than I have 


namo), some rule shonld be laid down to prevent their clashing with — 


one another, Apparently nothing was then done with this objedt. 
But applications for new lands still continued to oome in, and in 18}1 
Jossore. nud Dacca are stated to be both crowded ‘with indigo fnntories, 
and the then collector again pointed ont the frequent disputes and 
jewlonsies, and recommended that no now factory should be established 
within ten miles of any oldone, (©. 20-11-01; 3-7-015 20-2-09; 1-4-11.) 
12. A list of Europeans resident in the distriot in 1465 mentions 

the names of the first indigo cultivators in Jessore. 

—— Europeans used frequently to be called on to send 
in their names on pain of forfaiting the Company's protection, whioh, to 
judge from their remissness in complying with those requisitions, they did 
bot so higlily appreciate. The list quoted contains the following names:— 
Deverell, Haszrapur; Brisbane, Datiakati; Taylor and Knudson, 
Mirpur; Reeves, Sinduria; Raxet, Nohatta; and several others, (3-12-15.) 
14, It may be noted ss a measure of the progress of commeres 
and the advance in sdministration sinos the time to 

Progress of commer 


that while for the police tax of 1795 the trading capital of the distriot 
was assessed at Its, 8,110,000, for the cortifleate tax of 1868 the 


trailing pry of tho district was extimnted at Rs 82,00,000. (C. 71-95.) 


XXXVI—Pubdiic Communication —Cieil Sergoon—Conana— 


Misellaneous, 
Public Comannicationx.—A little information under this head is 
are obtained from the old Ietters. The qublie goad, 


as it wae called, from Onleutia to Dacea, which 


passed through Jessre, is noticed in « letter of 1791; but though it 


which the statements made in this chapter refer, 


- 
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was designated by this name, it appears to have heen rather a track kept 


up by country traffic than a road mnintainod sa sch, The part of it 
‘whidh lay between Calcutta and Jingagachha is described in 1704 my 


beitig in thir order, and that which lay betwoen Jingagachha and Jessora 
wns a year or two later, by means of convict labour, put into fhir ropair, 
But ain 1800 we find the colloctor proposing to carry on tho’ road 
towards Danea, that part of it oan hardly have been before that yesr a 


regnlarly maintained route, (C. 28-7-01; 18-7-94; 7-2-08; 21-9-00,) 


2, ‘Thore was in 1794 also a road from Jestoro through Jhenida 
fo Comercdlly and o road to Changachha and one to Khulna. 
These last two were in a very bad stnte at that time, and as tho colloo- 
tor, in 1800, proposed to renew both the Chaugachha and the Comer- 
colly ronda, they can have been paid very little attention to up to that 
time ot Teast. They were probably little more than uncayod-for trucks, 
for in 1802 ther were only twenty milos of roud properly so called mi 
the district. (C. 18-7-04; 21-0-00; 2-1-02.) 

3. ‘These twonty miles appear to havo included only the Jingagachha 
road anid the following “station ronds,” which hail been for the most part 
mae ind maintained by prison labour: Rupdis to Kashe, Clouramantesti 
to Kasba, Moorly to Chanchra. These roads all still exist, and the 
last numed, though much damnged by recent cyclones, has still the 
character which is implied in the epithot “avenue” applied fo it im 
1800. The Choramankati rowl was not, I beliove, planted with trees 
till a much later date, (OC, 21-90-00; 2-1-02,) 

4. None of the considerable rivers on tho roads wero bridged. 
(C, 21-9-00; 2-10-10.) 

5. There was little cart traffic in the district, the consequence 
er. probably of tho state of the roads. The collector, 

in 1794, says there wore not one hundred carts in: 

the whole district, aul in 1810 he writes that at the head-quarters there 

_ were only six proourable. Water carriage was adopted in almost every: 

vase in preference to land carriage, ‘Treasure was for special reasons 

sent by land to Culoutta, but officors joining the district appear to have 
done so moatly by the river route. (CO. 18-7-04; 2-10-10; 0-5-15,) 

6 A regular postal line was kept up between Caloutta aud 

ide Jessore, going by Jand, and besides these thors: 

were minor crves-lines managed by the collector. 

Tn 1790 the following eroes-lines were kept up :—Jessore by Thenitle 

to Comercolly; Jeasore by Khulna to Jaynagar (« salt-station) ; and. 
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: sien So the sume elo, pecking t-te coy tt 
Backerganj., (C. 15-7-90.) 

T. Oipit Surgvoncy.—There was no civil surgeon in Jessore till 
1786, when, on Mr. Henckell’s proposal, the appointment was croated. 
A Mr, Henderson was the first appointed, and after him a Dr. Anderson 
held the appointment for « long series of years, This Dr. Andursan 
went largely into indigo and erected small factories, among other places, 
ot Nilganj and Pulu Ghat, both close to Tessore. (J. 12-4-86,) 

8, Cruns.—On tyro cconsions, fret in 1780 and afterwards in 1802, 
the collector enbmitted an estimate of the number of inhabitants in tho 
district. Tn the first case the region to which the enumeration extended 
iiwiudled the parte east of the Ichamuati now within the 44-Pergunnnhas, 
and it incladed also tho whole of Muhammadshahi, but it exchided 
Naldi and Blusna. Tho collector reckoned 647,250 males and $08,859 
fumales; total, 1,056,109. On the second occasion the limite of the 
énumération were nearly those of the present two districta of Jesore 
and Furreedpoor, and the estimate was 1,200,000. On the first oobasion 
I do not know on what the. collector bused his estimate; but as he gives 
the figures in somewhat of detail, anf anys they are as accurate ns 
without minute inquiry they could be, he must have had some sort of 

| basis for his estimate. In tho second case the colloctor had no dotails ; 
ho writes simply “ there are about 12,000 villagos, and thoy contain on an 
‘average 1,000 inhabitants s-pivco,” The figures are not very valuable, 
except in e far as they shew that Jeseore was a very pomilous district 

at the time of the permanent settlement, (C. 30-9.80; 0-1-02,) 
9. Muvcellancous Notes.—Slaves are mentioned in a casual notioe of - 
feted * Cwsar, Mr. Osborie’s slave-boy," in connéetion 
with thy death by secident of Mr. Osborne, who 

was in the salt department, (Lotter to magistrate, 14-4-85,) 

Tho Government, in 1789, forbade tho exportation of natives as 
slaves. It appears to have been o regular trade, however illegal it 
aasy have been. (M. 14-8-89. ©. 12-8-89,) 

The Government, in 1702, that is ehortly after the éstallidiment 

Lysis lew, of the new nyetem of sriminal justice, prohibited 
the practice of private individuals confining peouplo 

of their own authority in stocks and in irons. ‘This practiow ay 
to have been « common ono, for it is called a “onstem,.”” (0. 6-11-02.) 


A reward of Re. 10 sicca for each tiger destroyed was proclaimed 
fm 1788. (B.18-6-88. CO. 24-68-88 ; 10-60-08.) 
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The Freneh revolution eveu turns up among theso old lattors « or. Mi 
tho Forernment, on 14th September 1791, communicated to all eollectars 
tho intimution he had roosived from the French Government ofthe 
‘bolition of the old “fleur-de-lis” flag andthe adoption of the tri-colan, 
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NXXVIL— Tho Saydpue Trust Bstate—1814-23, 


Tx our history ofthe rajas of Chanchrs it has beon mentioned that at 
ove pariod four anoas of their estates camo into possession of aMuhomedan — 
_ fixinily, arid that that family had, bofore the permanont sottloment, made 
over one portion of their estate, namely “ Taraf Solmal,”” for tha benefit 
of the im&mbara at Hooghly. . | : 
B. ‘Tho. possossor of this estate, Haji Muhammad Mahain,, died in. 
wat wi: 1814, and having no heirs he boqaoathed his — 
= ae estate in thie manner. Tt was to be kept im tent 
in. the hunds of two trastess, who were eneh to linve oneninth ofthe 
profits as their share; they were to spond three-ninths upon roliginas 
dbseryances at the imimbdra at Hooghly, and tho reat was to bo. 
‘employed in discharging the salaries of certain officers appointed tg 
the imémhara, and in keeping up the imimbjra und the tomb of 
Salahwiilin, which is also, I believe, at Hooghly. 
3. ‘The two trustecs into’ whose hand» the property: eame very: 
Goverunond take poe OTH Guarrviled among themselves, and the 
soesion, ; affairs of tho estate got into dreadful confusion. 
Bp in L810 the oolleotor took possession of the estate under a recont 
luw (XIX of 1810) dovised to enable Government to prevent trusteos of 
_ property devoted te religious wnd charitable purposes from appropriat- 
ing it to their own use or abusing their trust, The two trustegs rene, 
‘yelicved of their funetions, and the Board of Revenue (6-4-16) adopted 
thy following method of regulating the estate. 
4. ‘Tho Governmont, acting by the collector of Tosore, was to be 
one truntoe, who was to look aftor the managemmt of thy property; 
and for the second trustee a member of the Shia seot of Musulmana 
wns to be appointed by Government, his function boing to see to the due 
expenditure of the fonds nt the imdmbéra, With thie seound tr ratuet 
Government concerns itzelf vory little, louving to him and to the raligivas 
comununity interested in the imimbéru the oare of their own matter 
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Troprevement of the estate, und has ever emo carried. it on. A 
during the first fow years of the collevtor’s posression, and about 1823 
ulmost the whole of it was given out in patni tenure. By these 
not only was the annusl revenue of the estate inéreused  ~ 

from Rs, 1,25,000 to Re, 1,70,000, bat Rs, 5,70,000 was realized aa the . 
retin paid on the patni talaqs, The surplus gvnilable for the 
purposes of the endowment was increased in this way from Ra 25,000 
to Rs. 70,000, which is the present net annual value of the eidowment, 
6, Tho share which, under the terms of the will, woulil belong 
to Government a2 trustee, is granted by Government for the muin- 
tenance of tho Hooghly College, and the rest of the Rs. 70,000 goos to 


fo. ave 


tent being, in fact, the chief source of its wealth. 
7, ‘The estate is known sa “Tho Saydpar trost estuto,” and its 
moro familiar name in the district is “The four-nunn estate.” Ts 
outchorries were once at Moorly, and it was managed from Moorly 
while the collectorate was in Jesiore, There are one or two European 
gruves in Moorly, which are said to bo those of Europeans. engaged in 
the management of this estate: 
8, The lands attached to the estate are of considerable extent, and 
as include 4 large part of the porgunnah Saydpur, 
* nt aes with much of the land surrounding Teen tt 
of the porgunnah Isafpur, considerable lands on the north-west of Kins 
nnil on tho right hank of the Bhairab, much of the land near Keahabpur, 
and an estate in thesouth, near Sobna, ‘The porgunnah,Sobnal, which 
is also within tho estato, is within the goographionl limita of the 24-Pur 
gunnohs. Tho lands aro.almost all given in patni ; perguunal Khatispur 
anil Muhoshwarpases, on the north-west of Khulna, are givon in farm ; 
nd. a number of seutterod portions, paying rents of from Rs. 6 to 160, are 
alee given nominally in farm, but practically in a short of ryotti tenure, 


XXXVUL—The Origin of Cholera.—t817. 
Is one rompect Jossore has soquired n very eril roputation ; for it wag 


the place where began that first great outbreak of cholera which, 
spreailing up the valley of the Ganges, attacked aml decimated the army 
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of the Marquis of Tustings, then engaged in oparntions against Scindia, 
in: Central India, anil afterwards extended itself, in a north-westerly 
dinotion, over the whole of the vivilixed world. 

2. Chwlera had hoan known before ae an endemic disease prevailing 

more or less in almost every region in the plaius 
Perimeter ststcles oF yower Bengal, but befor 1817, tho your of 
the outbreak now referred to, it had not that dreadful form which we 
now associate with its name. Medical men have in recent researches 
shewn that af various dates between 1503 and 1756 there had been 
violent outbreaks of cholera, but these had been confined to Tudin, and 
apparently none of them spread beyond narrow limits, Befhre, there= 
fore, the outbreak which began in 1817 carried the knowledge of the 
didenss far and wide over India, and then over Europe, cholera wae 
known only is its milder eudemio form ; and it had previously attracted: 
little attention, being apparently not moro fiutal, and not more dreaded, 
than the fovers which usually exist in the districts of Lower Bongal, 
Th Medienl Board, when, on 22nd September 1817, they reported on 
the outbreak of that yenr, identificd the diseuse to a cortain extent with 
that which “ gensrally provails in greater or les# extent at the present 
season of the year,” remarking, however, thot * it has of late proved far 
iiore fatal than st avy former'time within recolleation.” 

$. ‘The first case of cholera, then, occurred at Jeadare on 20th 
August 1817, and a day or two after that the 
whole town was seized with panic, And no 
qwonder—the disease suemns to have been exceedingly sudden in ite attack. 
On August 25th Mr. Chapman, tho then judge and magistrate, writes 
of {t ws a “most alarming and fatal disorder; and ina letter of the 
game date tho dollootor, Mr. ‘Tucker, calle it “an inveternte and fatal 
Aisease.’* Several persons were suddenly scized with it when walking: 
along the roads in tho bur: an instance is mentioned where a sepoy 
liad been ‘attacked with it about midnight, while on guard at the jail, 
mud-was dead beforo morning. In-most cases in fact, at the beginning” 
of the outbrouk, the suildenness. of tho attnok ulmost precluded the 
application of medical aid. (ML 25-8-17. 0. 25-8-17, O.S. to M. 23-8417 
ani 30-9-17.) 

4. "The alarm in the town was general, and overybody left the 
qlave who could do so. The judge shut np Tie 
court, for the vakoals declared they would all 
resign their officcs if ho insisted upon their remaining at work, The 
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vallector also stopped work ; he had some gules fixed for August 25th, 
which ho writes that he put off on noeount of the abswnoo of bidders; 
‘nui he warned the Board that he might find itneceseary to let his clerks, 
and writers leave the station for o time, aud eaid that one or two of them 
were already dead. ‘This, however, was not ultimately necessary, for- 
three days afterwards the disease was decrynsing ; but the magistrate 
and the collector hoth of thom attributed this effect to the desertion of 
the town by its inhabitants, (ML 25-86-17. O. 25-58-17. M. 28-8-17. 
©, 28-8-17.) 

6. A fow days after it appeared in the town, cholera also appeared: 
in the jail. ‘The prisoners of course wore more closely looked ufter 
than was possible in the case of the town, and thor) was no ons of 
cholera. proper in the jail after September 2nd. Tn the town and ite 

Vicinity the disuse wus dying away in tho beginning of Septomber, for 

_ ibd its nature nevor to stay long in one place. It had, however, broken 
out ina few other pluces in the district, but the mogistrate,.n Octobur 
rd, reported that even from these it had by thet time slmost entirely 


6. Of the mortulity in the town the records amit to supply infor- 
mation, The magistrate sent up some statistios on 
Febrnary Sth, 1818, bntno copy has boon preserved. 
_ In the jail there were over 800 prisoners: Of these, during tho few 
days of August during which cholora was preeent in the jail, 36 wero 
atincked and 7 died. This is, however, probably no measare of the 
mortality miteide the jail -walls.* (0. 8. to M. 17-9-17.) 
7 The opidemio attacked chistly the lower classes. Tis symptoms, 
a Geeribud by Dr. Tyiler, the civil surgeon, wer thase + oxemsive 
plirging and yomiting ; great thirst; 4 sensation of great heat, without 
any actual increase of tempornture. Thy troatment Dr. Tytler used 
end recommended to others was the oxhibition of calomel and opium, 
anil le reoords that these medicines wore always sudcesefil whey given 
at p wuilicieutly early stage of the diseusc,—a rather indefinite quolifi- 
cation. (C. 8. to M. 28-4-17 and 30-90-17.) 
& Dr. Tytler at first nttributed the outbreak to “a witinted 
Bisel ihe ‘suber state of hile’ euneed by the hot woathur, to the 
increase of jungle, and to tho great collections of 
water caured by the unusually houvy rainfhll of the senson. Tho 


Lay rere poeptdet by by. BO Srnith, it ja stated that 10,00 people Jind m tao mouthe 
Le he dhetitet oof Jcsmure, 
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‘Modical Board stated the cause more gencrally as lying in the “extreme = 
humidity of the atmosphere, oconsioned by the long-continued and 
inorsant rains of the present eeaaon.” (0.8 fo M. 23-83-17. Mud. 
Bd. 22-9-17,) 
, Dr, Tytler also records some interesting information regarding — 
& mpecial couse, to which he attributes o somewhat exaggerated = 
importance, calling it “« grest Truth which has under the favour. of 
tho Almighty been disclosed at this station, where the disease first broke: 
out.” ‘The best and humidity of the season had not only brought 
t early maturity the eutumm crop of rice, but had imparted to it an- 
unusnal richness of flavour, The supply of new rice wae abundant 
and cheap, and it was eagerly sought after; oven before being fully 
“ripe, it was “devoured with avidity by natives of all descriptions,” 
T's this extensive use of immature rico Dr. Tytler ascribes the outbrowk, - ” 
and-from what he says it ix clonr that it was « predisposing cause, Hoe 
mentions this as an opinion gonernlly received and openly declared by 
the natives. Hoe states that in many places attacked by cholera, though 
nothing had been done to out the jungle and drain the podls of 
stagnant water, the mere prohibition by the magistrate of the sala 
and use of new rico had been effectual in cousing an immediate decronse 
in the disease; and he mentions one instance coming under his personal 
observation, On 2nd September the wie of new rice was absolutely 
forbidden in. the jail, and on that day cholern disapponred from the 
jail. One case ooonrred hfter that, namely, a oase of a femnle prisoner. 
who, having vurreptitionly obtained and eaten 4 emall quantity of 
now rice, was attacked by cholera a short time after. (C.S.to ML 
30-1-17 and 1-10-17.) 
10, One measure adopted to meet the diseaso TI havo already 
noticed—tho general prohibition, or mther warn= 
Henedliat awe = ing, against the use of new rice, Besides thig, 
mative doctors were ontertained, and worked in Jessory under 
Dr. Tytlor, who himself obtained great oredit for hie personal’ exertions. 
“OF all the untive doctors entertained only two remained at their, post; 
they were nttacked themselves with the disease, but recovered and 
continmed their work. To some planters residing in the interior, — 
itietinetions were forwarded how to deal with the disease if it appeared | 
in thuir vicinity, (U.S. to M. 1-10-17.) 
‘Tie All that was done to mect the cholera at Jossore was done 
by tho lotal officers (Mr. Chapman and Dr, Tytler) on their own 
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. The Modival Boand ware informed, but their first totter, 2 
whith was little more than » general approval of the steps tuken by: the 
loval officers, did not arrive till the disease had begun to diseppear, It 
was tho first time the Medical Board had heard of this new form of 
cholers, and they were of course not in o position to take on themselves 
the direction of matters at Jessore in the same way that they Afterwards 
did when the epidemio appearod at their own doors in Coloutts (the 
next pice it came to after Jessore), or when it commenced its journey 
up the valley of the Ganges, (Med. Bd, 6-9-17.) 

12, The vice-president in council also approved the proceedings 
of the local officers, and ospecially commended Dr. Tytlor’s exertions; 
inna to each of tho two native doctors mentioned above » gratuity of 
Rs Boies Baraca: (6. peur 





. * be 
. Though not immediately connected with Jossore, the magis- 
ae of trate received copies of the oorrespondenoe relat 
the titan. ing to the subsoquent progress of the opidemin, 
and from these papors I gather the following notes abiut the epidemit 
in Caloutta. 

14. On 15th September 1817 Mr. Eiliot, magistrate of the 
suburbs of Caleutta, reported to Government the 
presence of “an epidemic disease” in Caloutte and 

jix vitinity, and Government sent on the report to the Modieal Bonrdt: 
Previously to this the Modioal Board, in their letter of Sth Soptember 
pepundingg thy cholurs at Jessore, alluded fo the existenoe of a similar 
epidemic in Caloutta and its vicinity, but the quietness of their language, 
anil the fiet that no eteps whatever were then taken, or even milvised,. 
with regard to Culoutta, shows that the ohilern, m8 it wasted thore in the 
begiming of September, was the older andl milder form of the disease, 
and not the vow form it had asened at Jecsore. 

16. When, on 16th September, they recetved information of tho 
now md mare alarming outbreak in Caleatta, they at once took atops 
to provide remedies. Native physicians were employed, and were 
supplied with medicines from the Government stores, and’ detailed 
written instructions were giventothem. They numbered in all forty or. 
fifty, and more would have been employed had they boon available. 

These wepa were approved by Government, who gave the Medion] Board 
to meet any expenditure they might deem necessary, (Mei, 
“Bid. 22-17. Gov. 28-0-17), 


Calvusta, 
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ORES rec D segete’ le: lien eit: “Peak Saal 
amderstood the intractable naturé of th disease. They write, when 
porting regarding the Calontta outbreak, that “it is fortunately a 
Gistuse which admits of « speedy remedy.” Those who: bad more 
immudiately to deal with the disease found it fur othorwise. Wu have 
-sowu that tho Jeeeure officials found it difficult even to apply medicines iy 
time, and the Board themselves admit that in Calcutta it *threatimed 
to awoop off u large portion of the. native population,” oud consider a 
Might reduetion in the number of funerals one passes in the atroets a 
“muattor for congratulation. (Med. Bd. 22-9-17,) . 
a ATE Wha. finesse, en:it appeared in. Caloutts. fa. tho —ddaatoel 
Soptomber, is described in very much the same words which Dr. Tytlor 
ute in describing ite symptoms at Jossore. It attacked its yietima ! 
without any warning. While walking in the roads, or engaged in their 
ordinary pursnits, they eaddenly fell down, and immodiately hogan — 
v1 vomiting ; o cold, clammy sweat broke out, and the patient became so 
wenk as to be unable to move, feeling a painful sense of heat and 
weight in the stomach and bowels 4 
- The Medical Board record that in Calontta the disease tendod 
towards the lowest and worst drained parts of the town. (Mod, Bd. 
22-0-17, Bnelosture to G, 25-1-17.) 
48, Copies of the instructions which had been drawn ap by the — 
Medical Board wero sent to Josore, whore, however, the epidemio had - 
ceased before their arrival; and to Burdwan, where it had broken ont at 
nearly the samo time as ot Caloutta, Cholera hail alway storied 
: on that fatal journoy which was to take it over half the civilized world, 
AG, 28-0-17,) 
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PART TV,—LANDED PROPERTY. 












XNNIX.— The Distritution of Landed Property in the District, and the 
Tistory. of the New Zemindars. 


Tr haa boon doseribed as a consequence of the permanent settlement 
: iis haa ‘aid Gs bee that small zemindaris and small zomindars eames 

eemumlacn to be substituted for groat zowindaris and yrnag’ 
gomindars, It was, however, natural that of thesy ianall ceminiars 
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some should increase their substance above others, anid hy buying ap 
seminar] after zemindari, aud tenure after tenure, aggregate in the 
end a very large ostate, Such estates differ entirely in their natarw from 
the old zemindaris; thoy are not compact and single estates oxtomding 
over some tract of country where their owner is promitent aa the great 
seminilar, but they are an accumulation of separate and separately 
held tenures, acquired in different ways and at different times, hold 
under all sorts of different rights, and scattered hero and thoro over the 
country, Zemindari, in fact, has become more of a profession and lesa 
of a position. 

3: Of theses newly arisen great zemindar familios only one, the 
Narnl family, belongs properly to the district of Jessore: But thare 
are several others who, residing in other districts, have Jaws within 
Temore, Of the Neral family [narrate the bistory in «separate chapter, 
‘bat the other great familins need not have their history recorded at such 
length. 1 shall make some notes regarding them in sonnoction with 
the lunds they possess, 

%. I propose therefore going rund the district and narrating tu 
order aveh remarks os I have to muke seganding zemindari holdings 
and gzemindars. 

4. Subdivision Jeaore.—A considerable part of this ab-division 

is the Jands included in the pergunuah Saydpur, 
supnaia which are distributed for the most part butween two 
zeminilaris, that of the raja of Jesore and that of the ‘Trust Estate. 


The history of each of these has been separately given. The lands in. 


both are given out to.» great extent in patai. 
4: Another considerable part of the sub-division is 
Shahujial, whioh in ancient times belonged to the 


Nattory raj, but wae sold op a short time after - 


the permanent pottloment. It was sold up, not as a avholo, but in small 
parts caliod “dihis," cach of which contained o few villages, not neces= 
sarily adjoining each ather. 


F One of tho largest of theso dihis, dihi Arpara, within which 
Rilihs Changachhais, was bought by Kelaram Mukhasjya,. 


of Gobradangs, in the name of his son-in-law, 
Tam Kishor Chattariya, From Kelaram it descended to his two soma, 
Kali Prosanna ond Baidyonath, and tho latter having diced. heirless, 
the son of the former, Sarada Prasanna Mukharjya, obtained the 
estate. Hoe died in 1869, and the estates came under the court of 


wards, Tho Gobradanga family have a much larger estate than this 
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in the south of the district; they havo also considerable ostates im 
Nafides, and « little in the 24-Pergunnals. 

7. Another of the dihia is dihi Pholbaria, which had been Jong 
before the permanent settlement devoted to Shyam Ray, an’ idol in 
Moorshedabad. Tt was retained when the rest of the Nattore estates 
were lost, anil is will hola on tho part of the Nattore family, its proses 
going to the idol. 

 §, Dik Kaneshpur (within which is part of Kotchandpur} and 
dihi Sarup-pur were, in the sales of the Nattore 

eeiar Dogers Srey: estutes, purchased by Gopimohun Thakur, the — 

prinoipal founder of the Thakur or Tagore family. t 

9. The Tagores come of a family of tainted brakmans, called 
Pir Aji Brahmans; and they originally belonged to Narendrapur, near 
Rajahit, in the Jossore district. ‘Tho story of the tainting is not by 
aay meana a distinct oue, bat it rans somewhat in this fashion. A 
controversy had arisen us to whether amelling was half-cating or not, 
and Pir Ali Khan, » Mahomedan, who was doing some work in the ‘ 
district, connected either with the Government or with tho raja. of 
Tessore’s gominari, invited to his house « number of brahmane. Wien 
they came, lie cansed them, against their will, to smell flesh, which 
seme to them forbidden moat, und the pandits deciding that their 
smelling if amounted to half eating it, declared those tainted whio 





‘had mnelt, ‘Iwo persons named Ray Chantry, who sat nest the ameen, 


wer doclared to have really eaten the food, and were therefore ordered to” 
become Mussulmans. Thoy took the names Jamal and Kamal. [thi ; 
and their descendants are still alive in Basantin (near Jessors), They ; 
bear the Mahiomedan surname Khan Chaudhry, anda Hindoo first name. al 
10. Tho namo of tho first 'Tagors ancestor who beonme taintod waa 
Purnahuttam, but it is undetermined whother he was tainted directly by 
being preeent on the above occasion wt ics saa 
his being afterwards seized by tho Khon Chaudhries and o 


to marry their daughtor. Ma oe 

Il. For six generations aftor Parushntiam the Tugores lived in 
Jessore, and then, about the beginning or midile of last century, Pan- 
_chanan, leaving Jessoro, setilod and built a house on what is now the: 
rite of Fort William. THe entered tho service of the British, and x 
aa his deseendants have retainod, the surname of “ Thakur,” whisk was 
then givwn to all brahmans by the Eugtish, 
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12. iia Toys in og a si ot Poe Wn, oi 
no doubt received for it ample compensation. 

48. Jayram’s son Darpanarayn acquired great woalth by commer- 
cin dealings and by money-lending, snd aleo by serving the French at 
Chandernngore ; and when the Nattoro estates began to be sold ap, ho 
purchased « large pergunnol in Rangpor, and his son Gopimolim, who 
alee served the French, added other eetutes, partly purchased: fron the 
disintegrating Nattore raj. 

1s. Tho Tagore family have many ostates ail over Bengal, being 
: one of the lange land-holding families ; they have not mush in Jessore. 

Besides the two dibis near Kotchandpur which have been mentioned, 
anil which are given in patni, they hold ales o half share in the 
femindnrl of taraf Rusulpur, which contains many villages along the 
ss north side of the Bhairab, between Jessore and Afra, and on bith aides 
of the kha] between Afra and Gobra. . 
: 16. The eust and north-enst of Tossore sub-division are ooonpind 
= by nnahs Imadpnr (a small one close to 
ica he ta rae teat gad Tsafpur (# large one extending over 
w large tract of country). Originally part of the Chanchra raja’s 
gomindari, those were sold up at the time of the dispersion of his property. 
The lands are now hell by many zemindars, but the chief of them are 
these: Baboo Anandchandra Chandhry of Bagehar (who will be 
~ noted under Magurakh sub-division) holds a good deal of land in the 
southern part of it, his zemindari outcherry being at Taraganj. In the: 
northern part of it the Naupara Baboos (whose 
history will be recorded in a note to thie chapter) 
have come remindaris and some patnis, In the south-east of it taraf 
Tusulpur is the patni of tho Naral Baboos, the zomindari rights being: 
Weld, T believe, by the raja and by one branch of the Tagore family. ne 
16, In the vicinity of Jessore iteelf the raja has some property, 
and a good deal belongs also to the Trust Estate. The R 
Bahoos (who come under Khulna sub-division) hold Iand lying between 
, and Chanehra, partly in patni of the maja and partly in patni 
of the Trust Estate, They have also eome property in the direction of 
Manitampur, Anondohandra Chandhry, just’ mentioned, has wlso 
some property close to Jessors, and eo lave his cousins, the heirs of 
Ray Rudhacharn, whose father was Anandchanden’s father’s brother. © 

17, On the whole, it cannot be said that within the sub-division 

of Jeesore there are any large aconmuilations of property in the hands 


Maupare family. 
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of ons individual. Tho Saydpur estates, both the raja's and the Trust 
‘Patato, aro of course excepted, but all tha rest of the sub-division is 
divided among many proprietor. 

18. Swhufiesion Jhonida.—The sub-division is almost entirely 

within the pergunnahs which form chakhs 
er Mahnmmadshahi, whose boundary on all sides 
$e somo ton miles or so outaide of that of the sub-division, Its veruin- 
dari history therefore is tho history of Muhammadshabi- Tt thas 
already boon said that Muhammadshali was the patrimony of tha 
tajas of Noldanga, and it has been narrated how the Naldanga hones 
split into three branches, and only one of these three, that reprbented 
by the present raja of Naldauga, managed to retain its property, while 
that of the other two branches, being three-fifths of the whole, passed 
inte othwr hands, and finally into the hands of the Naral Baboos. 

1). ‘The property in the sub-division, apart from the amall estates 
scattered hore and there, is therefore divided betwoen the Naral Babwos, 
moat of whose fand lies in the western part of it, and the Naldangs 
raja, moat of whose is in the oastern part of it. Tho Naral Babooe for 
the most part manage their lands direot, while the raja of Naldanga’s ia 
mostly given in patni.. The indigo concerns haye large tenures within 
the pergunnah, many of them, and perhaps most, being held of the Nul- 
dange raja. There ure many amall lakhiraj holdings in Muhommadshabi 

4), ‘Tho Naldunga raja’s place of business is at Naidanga, while 
the Naral Baboos manago their lands from the chakla cutehorry, two 
iilos yest of Thoniia. Until they obtained the perganna the chakla: 
outcherry was in Jhenida, on the samo sito, I believe, whore the sub- 
divisional catcherry now is. 

21. Magurwk aub-division.—Of Magarah the extrome west and 
north fulle within the Muhammadshahi pergunnah which has been 
described above. 

be. ‘The eastern part of it, that is, the land round abant Muham- 

madpur, is perguanah Sitor, which pergunnal 


= croases tho river aud runs well into Furreedpore — 


district, Thiy iy one of the pergunnals which were sold om the browk 

up of the Nattoro raj, and the porchasor of it was Krishuachandta Pal, 

the founder of the Pal Chaudhry family. 

x 23, Krishus Pal was originally“a petty trader af Tynoghaty nnd 
there lived at that time a certain mohant (a 


Fat Chauiley fess: whan priest) whe had a considerable trade or 
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cultivation at Aranghatta, m little north of Runaghat. This mohunt 
liad rome very large stores of the grain called “vhola,” but the insects 
got at it and spoiled it all—at least so it eeamed.. ‘The mohant doter- 
tained to east it all away, when Krishna Pal offored hiny somo small 
price for it, and sulxequently by selling it realized an enormous profit, 
for it turned out that the insects had destroyed only little of the 
surface 

24, Krishna Pal wae now a merchant of greut espital, which he 
further greatly increased by trading in, and almost monopolizing the 
trade in salt, which at that time was sold by auction at the Baand of 
Revenue, as opinm is now (vo at least say the narrators of the history}. 
Atinct he resolved to establish a zomindari, and pergunnah Sitor was 


‘the first purchase which he made. 


25, The family afterwards mado other yory, large pumbinses, 
especially near Ronaghat and Bongong in Nuddea; and afler enjo 
for o'time a very prominent position, they began to lose their estates 
Thero were several deseendants of Krishnashandra Pal, and,.a# is the 
weual history of zemindar families, they fell ont among themselves. 
The story ia thot the first falling-out was « dispute about a goat, 
worth four annus, réquired for some family sacrifices, Thoy dispated 
about the gont, then separated as a family, then fought against ouch 
other in the courts and lost all their wealth in fitigation: ‘Thero waa 
one great suit which listed fron 1821 till about 1850, and whinh in its 
course (90 Tam told) went to Hurope four times in appeal. By it an 
ousted member of the family, Bsidyanath by name, sued for and 


obtained possession of his share. Thon » Mr. Mackintosh, who had 


advanced large funds to the Pal Chandhries with which to carry on this 
litigution, obtained » large deeree againnt them und proveedod to sell 
up their property in satisfaction of it, Then a four-annag share in SAtor 
liaidi been pledged as security to Government, and by this moans 


nilsequently booamo lost to the Pal Chaudhry family. 


9G, ‘Tho result of all these sults, nud of the executions af desres, 


_and compromising, wes that Mr. Mackintosh became possessor of half of 
-pergunnah Sitor, wud Thakur Doss Gosain of tho othur hulf—one by 


eompromiso, the other by purchaso—BouP 861-62. The two halves 
are epouifieully separated, that is, separedg:vi belang to each, 

27, Mr Mackintosh sold his half alyeat or two since to Gobind 
Shaka, a merchant of Dulur, in Furreedpoor, who seems to be establish. 
ing of present n xemindar family such aa the-Pal Chaudhrics once were. 
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28. aknt Deis Chin, who ail: possemon bia rs n'a wamabee 


“Tht Genion of tere, of tho Seramporw family of Gowaints, folly 
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pare. liveil at firet by the practice of thoir profession 
(religion), till Ramnarsyn Goyain, Thakur Dass’ grandfather, abandoned 
tho ways of his fathers and gave himself up to commerce, He made 
much monoy by trading with the Danish merchants at Serampore, and 
purchased various semindaris in Burdwan, Purnea, and Midnapor, 
His son Kamallochan, who acquired money by serving Government a9a 
commiissariat agent, purokased farther lands in Hooghly. And Thakur 
Dass, aon of Kamallochan, mate money in the samo way, and withit 
purchased Sdtur when the Pal Chaudhries got into difficulties and wore 
obliged to part with their estates. Muhammadpur is the site of his ’ 


29, Of the Pal Chaudhries, Stigopal, son of Nilcamual, son of 
“) Sambbu, brother of Krishnachandra, is the only 
a * one who by good management saved himslf from 
hie ruin that overtook the other branches of bis family, and he is ; 
now adding to his zomindaris and hue regained the position of a large Ae 
omindar. His estates are principally in the Ranaghat and Bongong 
gubslivisions of Nuddea, and they just enter Jessore on ite western 
boundary, X 
40, ‘'Taraf Nohatta is 2 considerable estate within Magurah, and 
AnméstandraVhiadizy it? propriotor is Annndchandra Chaudhry of - : 
oft Bagebar, Bagchar, close to Jessore. Hin fimily comes ; 
originally from Burdwan, whence a hundred years ugo his grandinther, — 
Kibal Ram, migrated to Jessore. He was a merchant, and in that — 
capacity ho and his sons acquired wealth and purchased somo lands in 
Isafpur and Imadpur, two pergunnals noay Jessore, X. 
tho principal member of the family, is the youngar son of Guruprasad, 
the youngest son of Kabal Ram. Hoe served ns treasurer to the raja 
of Jesore for six years, and as the treasurer's function was to lend the : 
rja money, he obtained sume wealth in this way, and more by his 
own commoroial dealings which he carried on at the same time. After — 
that, from 1847 to 1865, ho was treasurer of the Jossore collectarate—a ’ 
position which, then nt least, gave oonsideruble prominence, and brought 
considerable business, to a merchant. The treasurer of the cotlectarate. , 
fa tho man to whom needy zemindars naturally apply when they have — 
no money to muot the Government demand, and their uoceesity being” 
very urgent, the treasurer can-make his own torma a 


londing dealings, has become Cae wan at sl ena 
time té time various ianded estates. Taraf Nohatts way purchased by. 
him in 1844, ond he owns also some lands in Fsafyur pergunnal. "Taraf 
Nolintta is given in patni to Mr, Sati, of Nohatte fuotory. 

#2. Died ancthi-weet part of Magunah sab-divikton oonsokenithbe! 
the pergunnah Isafpur, mentioned undor the sudder sub-division. ‘Tho 
lands are divided among many persons, the Naupar Raboos ‘being 
perhaps the most prominent, and Alangmohun Deb Ray, of Chandra, 
being alao a leading proprictor. 

33. Waral wub-<division—Tho northern half of Narul sub-division 

=r is perguunsh Naldi, which runs a good way into 
; Magumbh also, and this pergunnah (apart from 

_ smaller estates and “khariji” or separated taluqe sonttered through it) 

: belongs to the Puikpara family, whore anvestor, ” 
Te Tallres enlly: Prankrishna Singh,. purchased it about 1798, at 
the disruption of the Nattore estates. 

2} 34. Pronkrishna Singh came of a family which had for some 
time been eminent in the polities of Bengal, its founder boing one 
Harkrishna Singh, who acquired greut wealth under tho Mahomedan. 
government. ‘This man’s grandson Behari had two sons, Radhagobind 
aid Gangagébind The former was a high revenue officer under — 
Alivardi Khan and Suraj-ud-faula, nawube of Bengal, and when the 
British undortook the management of the revenues, be rendered grant 
service by putting at their disposal the necessary settlement and ealjde- 
tion papers, for which he was rewarded by & grant of.» “ssyar mahal," 
orright of collecting octroi, in Hooghly. The family still draw Its, 3,698 
per nnoum from Hooghly, the compensation given them for the reaulip 
‘tion of this sayar in 1790. 

86, Gangagobinil, the other brother, held high employmont under 
Warren, Hastings; bit as be spent all his wealth in eharity. (spending, 
for example, twenty lakhs on his mother’s shradh) ho left his fumilly dasti- 
tute, and bequeathed his son Prankrishna to his brother Radhagobind. 

36. Prankriskna was spparently the aoquirer of the semindaris, 

which, added to by subsequent members of the family, extend now into 

more than half the districts of Bengal. In Jonsore, howaver, they have 
hardiy: anything else besides thoir Naldi estates. 

37. Prankrishna’s son was. Krishnachandea Singh, who se better 
known. as Lalla Baboo. He became # religious pilgrim anil took np 
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him famous, At Brindsban he built o temple of Rajputana marble; 
“and he-was involved in somo political complications in Rajputans when | 
he went there to purchase the marble. There is a large tank in the: 
Muttrs district, called “ Radha Kundan,” und this tank was by talla 
Baboo faced on all sides with steps ss 
38. His widow, Raai Khatyany, who is «till alive, has signalized 
herself also by yarions acts of liberality. 
89, Lalla Baboo’s san waa Srinarayn, and Pratapehandea Singh 
was Srinsrayn’s fon. He diod about 1866, and his large estates came 
under the court of wards, hoy lie chiefly in the districts of the 
Burdwan division, and in Nosoolly. ¥ 
40, "Tho Naldi pergununh, their property in Jessore, used to havo 


Lakshmipassa. The lands are partly directly managed and partly 
given in patni, the patnidars being the Naupars Baboos, the Naral 
‘Baboos (both branches), Mr. Savi, and others. St 
41. Within the Naldi porgannah there is a peculiarity of tenure, 
Saukeratt’ wmurie tn 10 tho existence of many large mukarrari tenures, 
Naki, A. good doat of the history of these will be found 
iw # previous chapter about the Bhusna zemindari, for tho tenure was 
one which oxisted from before the permanent sottlemont. ~a 
42. One finda in almost every part of Jessoro that tho lowest 
clues of tenant clniming an interest in the soil is the ryot who holds 
” “jamma” and actually oultivates the soil himself, or gives it out in 
part ton man, half-laborer balf-ryot, who oultivates with his own hand 
same little piece of ground, but never claims to have any right in the 
lund ho cultivates, Immodiately above this jumma-bolder there is 
another class of ryot whose holding extends. over a village or half a 
village; who never onltivates with his own hand, but sometimes lisa 
fields under cultivation by hia servants. This class is, in. Naral and 
Magurah, called “jotdar,” and in the west of tho district is called 
 gantidar,”’ aud their tenures are, whatever the Inw may say, understood’ 
by the people themselves to be fixed. f 
43. These jotdars, or mukarruridats as they are called from the : 
nature of their tenures, are spread in great numbers over all Naldi; 
‘Thoy are for the rnost part very well off, the rent they pay being amall 
in comparison with what they realize, and the zemindars find them 
‘ 
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A most refractory set. They have suletances enough to resist, and they 
decline paying their rents as long as they cm possibly bold them back. 
44. These tenures are, I think it probable, founded upon rights 
acyuirad of granted at the time of the reclamation of the’ land—not 
necessarily its original reclamation, which muy be very ancient, but the 
‘extension. of cultivation which is of more modern date. ‘This is an 
opinion which arises from the porusal of the deseriptions of the tenure 
in the Bhusna records of 1708, At that time the lands of each 
“jot? were apparently scattered hero and there, and were fur from 
compact, and each jot contained apparently lands that were being 
redlaimed, or-lad boun reolaimed, by the jotdar ; for Naldi and ‘Telihati 
especially were far from comp)etely reclaimed at the end of last eontary. 
45. To the ganti tenures of tho west of tho distriot T have ascribed 
a different origin, rogarding the arrangement rather as one made by the 
vemindar for tho collection of his renta. But the gantidarthere also 
had much t do in the way of promoting cultivation and settling land, 
46, “Within the geographical boundaries of pergunnah Naldi aro 
these throw estates :-— : 
Tarnf Narnl, hell by the Naral Babous, elder tirandl, 
Tarafy Khalis and Gobra, hold by the younger buch, Guru 
Dass Ray. 

47. Both branches of the Naral family have many: patnis, and 
farms, and jummas, and gardens, and all sorte of tenures, im various 
plaops within the Nural subslivision ; in fact, they are very often ‘thy 
ryots of their own ryots. 

48. Porgunnah Mokimpur is large zoniindart in tho cast of 
. Nara! eub-division, and extending also norces the 
en at tiver into Furreedpoor dixtriot. Tt» head-quarters _ 
aroat Chandpur, a emall place four miles sonth-onst of Lakshmipasea, — 
> 49, Of the family who at present poseess Mokimpur, the fit 
_ member was Prit Ram, who, with his trother Ram 
Re Se" Dhan, moquired wealth Ly treide: avid bought the 
wemindari when it was «oll up, or shortly after jt was sold up, ns part 
‘of the Nattor estate. Of their neqiisition of it I have reeeived the | 
ef lowing story, for the truth of which, however, T cannot vouch. 

50, In olden days, whon the Hast Indio Company warm groat 
morchants, they had an extensive cloth godown in Caleutts, which was 
dn tho charge of two sirtare—Sibram Sanyal and Qula} Sircar) ‘Tho 
godown waa one time burnt down, and the Government officials who 
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examined the burnt cloth condemned it and ordered it 10 be sold to the 

highest bidder, ‘Tho sirours alone bade, and they got it for Re 16,000) 
When they came to sell it, they found that beneath a surfioc of burnt 
goois thors was mnoh very good cloth, and they realized seven or oight 
lakhs of rupees by tho sale. 

S1. With lis share of thy prooveds Sibram purchased one of two 
pergunnihs of the Nattore raj, then being sold—Nuasibshabi, Mohim- 
shahi, and Mokimpore. ‘The latter, however, waa a losing zeminduri. 
Tho inundation» at that time happened to be exceedingly great, ms 

“Gndeod we have found that they were, and in the whole pergunnah there 
was only ono holding or jote which could pay ite way, and that was 
Prit Ram’s holding of Rs. 1,000, Sibram Sanyal, therefore, seeing no 
hope of mecting the Government revenue of Its, 19,000, wold the 
pergunnal to Prit Ram for Re 19,000, which was to be paid in annual . 
instalments of Ra. 1,000 each. 

62. Prit Ram hnd a great trade with Calontta; ho nsed to export 
thither large quantities of reeds, bamboos, wood, and fish—tho produce 
of the marshy region about him,.and from the proceeds of this trade he 
mat fora year or two tho Goverument demands. 

63, Just ot that time the great river openod out, the inundations 
ddcreased, and immense quantities of silt hrought by the river began 
to raise the land. The porgunnah became more and more fertile, and 
the estate became p valunble one. 

5A. Prit Ram was sucooeded by his son Rajchandra, and he by. 
his widow Rasmani Dasi, commonly known as Rani Rasmani. She 


died a fow yours since, and the zomindari is now held by Padmamani ~ 


Dasi and dean Dasi, daughters of Hasmani, whose interest, 
however, only lasts for their lives Tho family possess large estates in- 
* Rangporo aillah, and also in the 24-Pergunnahs, and they are known, 
from the place of their residence, as tho Jan Bazar zemindare Xx 
55. Prit Ram and Rajchandrs, both of them built several houses. 
in thy English quarter of Caloutta, which their descendants still own. 
Rani Rasmani built and endowed at great expense & temple collet es 
“Navaratna” (nino jewels), which is a milo or two north of Caleutta, 
56, A «mall somindar family in the west of Naral should be 
mentioned, the Dosus of Shridharpur, two brothors: 
Rorw otstetibrrr, ry oy are a family of recent origin, so far an thoir 
present zomindori goes. Thoy mado money hy commercial dvalings, 
and Tuiwar Bosu, one of the two brothers (Vanchanan being the name of 
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the eldest) oes ian iC leet ate 1847. They have « 
‘house at Shridharpur and Six primite-esstaastlaslyPiaiaiy Want, WEE 
they have established there a echool and a dispensary, both very sucoos 
ful, nud have also at some outlay made = good roud to Shridharpur 
from the banks of the Bhairab opposite Nanpara, 
+ 87. Khwha sub-division —¥n the Khulna subdivision we have first 
in that part of it which lies north of Khulna and on the west of the 
Bhairab, the lands of Khalispur and Maheshwar 
Riga. passa, which belong for the most pnrt to the Truat 
Extate, and are given out partly in farm, partly in patni The great 
bhils of Dacatis and Pabla which lie here belong to this estate. 
58. On the other side the river we have the pergunash Belphulia. 
a This pergunnah is mentioned in 1790 us having 
oo" been eold up in bita, and having boon repeatedly 
pib-divided ; but the yarious bits som to have been gathered up again, 
fur, omitting thove seattered estates which one everywhore finds, the bulk 
of it is possessed by the family of Datt Chaudhry, living in Caloutta, 
whore aleo possessors of Sultanpur, by the Prasad Rays who haye many 
Iands elso in Hogla, and by the Ramnagar Baboos, These three sets 
of zemindare call themselves possessors respectively of six aunas, six 
annas, and four annas shares; these shares being specifically divided. 
59. Down tho cast bank of the Possar river lies the pergnnuuh of 
7 = Hogla, which derives ite name from the great reed 
a tallod “ hogla” which grows among the Sundar- 
han rivers, Of thie pergunnah cight annos share is possessed Ly tha 
family of Prasnd Rays just mentioned. They aie the same fimnily who 
hold it about the time of the permanent settlument, tut I onnnot eny 
‘whather they bad then « larger share in it or mot. Differont branches * 
of the family wero then perpetually fighting about their ahmres; rofwaing 
touvcopt settlomenta, and so forth. Of the family there are at prosent 
two branches, each holding four annes of the porgunnals, anil the three 
people who represent them all hold their landy in the names of their 
mothers. ‘Tho family is a non-resident ono, anid thelr seruinduri 
wutcherry is at Mansha, on tho Bhuirab, 
60. The Ramnagur Buboos next have four annas share, which 
- ae consists of lutids quite distinet from the remaining 


whores. ‘This family, bolonging at first to Burdwait, 
where they have some very emall property, came to the district about 
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the time of the permanent settloment, when Kriehna Dulal Ghose was 
dewan of the collestorate. In this position he soquired sufficient money 
wherewith to purchase some zemindaris, and his son Radhamolun 
mails great additions to the landed estates of the family. He loft 
five sone and they or their heirs now hold tho zemindari. Dosides 
four anuas share in Hogia, and four annas in Belphulia, as just noticed, 
they hnve some considernble tenures in the Jossore aub-division, and 
in the part of Naral which is neureet Jessore. Their chief zomindari: 
outcherry is at Mansho, but their estates are at presont under the 
‘collector's management. 

Gl. Togla, the remaining four annas share, also held separately, 
helongs fo the Rainey family, who live at Khulna. Mr. Rainoy, their 
father, acquired it with the primary object, I believe, of indigo planting. 
Ho then lived at Nihalpur, four miles east of Khulna, but that house 
is now in ruins, 

62, Sahoa is another large pergunnah in Khulna, and it is the 

estate of the raja of Clianchm, as mentioned 

a in tho history of his family. ‘The ‘Trust Estate 

have also « large estate in Sobna, which is within the geogmphical 
limits of Sahos. 


63. ‘The extreme west of the sub-division is Ramchandrapur on 


thé north, and Mallai on the south. ‘They both 

Ramdiaedsigur = xud 
originally belonged to the raja’s ostales, but/ware, 
as-niroady narrated, sold up at tho time of the permanent settlement. 


Ramehanilrspur is now possessed by a family called the Maki family, ° 


of whom I know litt else than their name and residence, Taki being 
Within the 24-Iergunnahs, not far from Basirhnt. Mallai is hold by 
FusabbinCuullvies  Satkhira, who havo large estates all over the 

Ratkhicn apa of the 24-Pergannulia 

64. This family comes from Bishnaram Ray, who was a servant 
of the raja Krishnachaudra Ray of Krishnanagar. When the Nuddea 
estates were sold np, as many of them were, this Bishnaram Purchased. 
the pergunnal Buran (24-Pergunnahs), and from that pergunnah, in the 
hands of Bislnoram, and of his son Prannath Roy Chaudhry, the 
vemindsri extended. Prannath is at present the heal of the family, 
# very old man and blind. 

05. The xemindari of Mallai has teen in the courte like ‘most 
of the others, and was the subject of » long prolonged suit between the 


another 24-Perguunak fumily, the Chaudliries of 
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raja of Jesstre anil the Chaudhrins of Satkhira, ‘The latter oventaally 
won the couse, and thoy hare been in posséesian over since 1848.0 

66. Besides the family properties, the separite members of the 
family own several lands in the samo part of the country, Umansth 
Chaudhry, for example, owns the zemindari of Chandkhali. 

67. Baghahat aud~diviaion—OL the Baghahut sub-division, thi 
northern part, the triangls intercepted between the 
HchenpuKuarste A tornbanka, the Madhumati, and the Bhairab, fy 
the pergunnah of Sultanpur-Khararia, which extends alo into Furreed- 
poor district, The proprictors are the Datt family living in Caloutta. 
‘They aro tho descendants of that Kasinath Dutt who, as stated inp 
provions place, acquired the zeminiari by sort of grant from the 
‘Board of Revenue made in their oarly days of land management, Tho 
teveune fixed upon the estate at the time of the permanent settlement 
was very small, and the zomindars were easily able to pull through 
the crisis that succeeded it. 

68, Three branches of the family hold tho pergunnah in equal 
eharw, which they have partitioned among themeelyes. Thoy aro 
Nasingha Datt, who recently encoonded his father Bicheshwar, Anand- 
chandra Mittra, and Kaliprasad Datt Their zemindari outchorries 
are at Mulghar, opposite Manvha 
60. The pergunnal of Chirulia, which is on the south side 
of the Bhairnh, and is mixed np with Hogls 
= pergunnah, is the property of the Gobradanga 
family, who are moution»d in contwetion with dihi Arpara in the 
sudder sub-division. The zemindari outcherry i# at Jatespury on the 
Bhnirab, ‘This property was parchaeed in 1813 of Raja Gopimolun 
Deb, the father of Haja Radhakanth Deb, and ho got it, as I think, 
by purchasing it of Government. At the time of the permanent . 
sttlemeant, and for som time after, the porgunnah went m-begying, 
No owner could be found, and it was matingod “khas,” After somo. 
time the Government mold it, a8 no person appeared to have atty 
good claim to it. 

70. The Gobradangs gemidars hold a patni also of the pergamnah 

Rangdia, which lies not far from Jatrapur, and 
a iw the property of the heirs of that Dulal Sirear 
who is mentioned in connection with the Mokimpur zamindar. This 
Dulal was a great miser, aml hte hoarded up the wealth he had 
accumulated, restricting his expenditure to cightannasaday, Wien he 
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Wicd Lin sone, who inherited his wealth, bought with part of it this 
Th The eastern part of Baghahat, and the adjacont part of 
Backorganj district, is the pergunnah Selimabad 
Of this porgunnah tho southern part bas been 
filéied awny from the Sundarbans, the Selimabad zemindars having 
brought many of the lands under cultivation and attaihed thom to their 
petgunnali before Government became alive to ita proprietary claims over 
the Sundarkan lands. Ono part, indeed, was resuméd by Government, 
namely, the triangular space opposite Morrellganj, which is called * The: 
Your Mauzns," and was settled with the Ghosal family, 
72, Of Selimabad pergunnah the chief propristore are the (Fhosal’ 
family (Iteja Satyanand Ghosal) und tho Deb 
oe None tga mn family, ‘The former resides in Caloutta, the 
lattor in Backerganj district. ‘The Deb family appear to have been the 
anelent possessors of Selimabad, and the Ghosal family have ales beld. 
property in it for a very long time. The Ghosals nequired distinotion 
through one of their ancestors, who was right-hand man to Mr. Vervlet, 
ono of the administrators of the East India Company about the middie 
of lost century. I have heard, I know not with what truth, that « 
previous ancestor held » high position at te court of the nawab of 
Daova, and got half of Selimabad from the Deb family os a bribe te 
induoe Lim. to guin at the nawab’s lands a favorable hearing for the Deb 
fumily, who had got into difficulties through withholding their rents, 
1 cannot say if this is anything but 2 mérp tale, 
73. In tho years suoceoding the permanent settlement Selimabad 
did not regularly discharge its rents, and it began to be sold up 
Pincemonl, a4 the custom of the time then was This process created 
within ite limits n number of soparate estates, and there are many 
euch estatox, xmallor or larger, scattered all over it, which havo boot 
further divided by inheritance and partition. Tho chief of the pos 
sesnors uf these extrancous estates is Baboo Mohimacliandra Ray, of 
Pongram or Bangaon, in Selimabad. i 
Ti A very ancient family, which claim deseont by a fomale 
' branch from Itaja Pratapaditya, are the Rays of 
aaeene eeaty: Karapara near Baghabat, the head rae is 
Mohimachandra Ray (uot the same as the above Mohimachandra). 
They have some zomindari in the porgunnah Khalifatabad which includes 
the land lying near Baghahot. 


Selimabad. 
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Sqn ine: Sundarban taluge; some of thoss have, hawever, 
eeu been sufficiently long under. cultivation to hava 
put-off the appearance of recently reclaimed lands, but they have mostly 
eon acquired subsequently to the permanent suttlement. ) 
—  —s- 76, We do uot find in Baghaket, among tho ryote of thos 
. -* lands whose reclamation is comparatively recatit, 
en the same tenures which prevail in places farther 
north. There are not here the ganti and jot tenures which wo find in 
_ the west of the district und in: pergunnah Naldi, but: an entirely now 
-weriesof tenures going by different namos. “Patni tenures and farms aro. 
almost unknown, a# the zomindar does not ordinarily transfer all his 
‘rights to others, constituting himself a mere rent charge, but, on the 
vthor hand, he manages his lands himself. In tha south of the district, 
in fact, it is the ryots, and not tho zomindars, who take to creating 
tenures: ‘The highest tenure is eallod taluq, the taluqdar holding und 
paying rent for o village, or half » village, sometimes cultivating 
Himself, sometimes not. Tho taluqdar corresponds with the gantidar 
‘of the alder. tracts, whore the word taluqdar hss a totally different 
application, and refers, not to the ryot series but to the landholder 
teries of tenures, The talugdar’s reut is looked upon as a fixed 
rent. Under hit comes the “hawnladar,” who corresponds with thy 
jummoa-holder farther north, and whose rent is also regurded us fixed: 
The hiwala tenure may be crested by the zemindar, if hie has mot 
plmatly crated a taluqdar, avid in this case a taluqdar sabsequantly 
created will take position between the hawaladar and the zamindar, 
Tho right of o taluqdar, however, includos that of cresting  huwalas 
within his own tenure, and the huwaladar again may erwate a subordi- 
tate tenure callod nim-hawals, and may subsequently create pn nsath- 
hawala, intermediate betwoen himeelf and the nim-hawaludur, Ta 
these subordinate tenures the tenants are almost always ofthe pure 
ryot clues, and engage personally in agriculture. They are always 
regarded at having rights of occupancy, but if they again lot fhoir 
lands, thoss who cultivate under thom, who are called  oharelig’’ 
ryote, have no such rights, and reganl themselyea as only holding: 
the Iand for the timo. 
77, These tenures have their origin, I hare no doubt, in rights 
founded pow original reélamation, A ryot who gots « «mall pisoe of 
land to clear always regards himeolf as having « sort of Property in it,— 
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an“ abadkari swatwa” ‘or “ reclamation right.” Asiselaaiations eataedy 
he begins to eub-Iet to other ryots, and we have a * hawaladar” with hiw 
subordinate hawaladars in s few yours. 
78. ‘The taluqdars abovo described are those who, ia the pergunnalt 
lands, come between the zemindar and the ryot 
Sandlchen (slagdare net or linwaladar. In Sundarban. granta the- 
word fas another meaning, for the Sundarban grants are themeelyes 
called taluqs, and their possessors are talugdars. Among these taluq- 
dars we find, as wo would naturally expect, several persons holding 
éotsidorable zomindaris in Jessore, or Backerganj, or the 24-Pergunnahs, 
but a great ‘number of them appear to belong to the comfortably 
siroumstsmood lass of people residing immediately north of the 
Sundartans. Many people there, who derive a competence dither from 
-m tenure in Jand or from commeres, hnve nso some taluq in the 
Sundurbans, and they form for the most part sudcessfal reelaimery, 
They liave just enough money to enable them to carry on Sundartan 
Hwdlamufion with success; and they are not rich enough to leave overy- 
thing in the hands of agents, and by forgetting their direct interost, 
relax their enterprize; many of them also have ryots of their own in thelz 
Older settled lands; and oan use them for their newer lands. It is to . 
the class to which these men Lelong that the greater part of the 
upriouttnral jmprovemont and extension shee the permanent settlement 
is owing; und the advantage of having men of this class as Sundarban 
talugiars was strikingly ehewn in 1800. The ryots lost very much 
indeed by the cyclones of that year, and the loss would have been 
sufficiont to paralyze the wholo roclamation achemo but that these 
taluqdurs, immediately connected as they are with the grants, at ones 
came forward to give their ryota the necessary assistance, drawing only _ 
upon the little surplus of money they had at their homes, Larger 
zominilars require to have these mattors brought home to fhem, and 
even thon expect their ryots to settle matters themselves ; these emailer. 
men nt nee appreciate the wholo case, nif etep into the gap. 
79. Of Sundarban taluqdars, the chief are the Morzells af Murrell 
ganj, who have established 4 large and wealthy 
The Merl seme gemindari on what thirty yoars ago wae a raamhy 
forest. Their story, if I wore at liberty fo tell it, would offord an 
example of indomitsble and patient energy such ns is rarely found in 
the annals of ontorprize; and their example and success, by encouraging 
others to engage in Sundarban reclamation, have done more towards the 
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formation ‘of the great rico province ince which is there springing up, than 
80. Their zomindari, which is a model of good management, 
‘extends inwards, westward, anil south-westward from Morrellganj, and 
‘Kies also on both sides of tho Baleshwur river below Morreliganj. 
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Sores Beassvrse tay Hesrory oy ran Navpans Fauisr, 


Tine founder of this faroily was Hariivh Deb, sho ju the time af the Hinduo Einigy (some BO 


| Srary etene) dwelt at fear Saptagram (ir Eatgwim), am ancient colitrated ¢liy it 
flooghly. Warandar Dob, tho eighth in desextit from hlin, bald a high poet under the Malintedan. 
. anit from thin rocoired the tithe nf Ckias”* Frum the Kilin Kayaetlie bb cooebend the 
perlilem of * gusbilpati® (ead of a clan), an tenour whick has diseendiel ts fik posterity, whine 
ehiet reprementaiave is tho funaily of which the lato taje Haithabant Dib was the best, 
S& Bereuth im decent fom Purandar em Paja tun Clandee Elsa, wl was s ferotite of 
he great Ways Mau Singh, sod hold ingh port undor him. Te acquired, probality by anne aut of 
1 trom Man Singh, thir sunindert ef Mubesuundahed, ie Xudides, and entahlbebed tho gut of 
Tawily 92 Bare Taser, ton miles norih of Jeeor, There are ono ct two tauks them (on ® 
vers linge tanh), and ther arm the petmales uf auvbent buildings; these ace wttributed to tha Wishes 
— Hamebandrn by his prewnt deweniants; the poopie at Birs Bazar know very little about thm. 
“B, Whee Mamehunites diod bo left 2 nilnur sem Wet the Mulvenedas Government, am dete 
- pantert.oe olen, confiventod ail the estatoe anil betowe) them on others His grimdum, howorer, 
Kemal Narayw flay, appears to Lerve lich! eres neteindari at least, fot we God him the head of 6 
family, We mumoved the cost of Oe funily to Bodikkana, abowt teclve ‘mile mrathoreat. 


eere ace ot Dathibana the pemaing uf s dich and tent, the “geth™ a the Bomguile calli, af 


ast uunkent sepsinday'é homes, aml probally then teeune is that of Kamal Nereyn May. : 
dh Of Kewl Narayn’s sens, ote named Kajy Kanguie Naniyn Ray ohiuion) part, ot the 
‘whide, of the feoiily estates, act removed to Gakgananipur, in Nedew Tle sum Batentower 
qguarreitod with the Maja of Noslitia, who in the aul dixpeewest ttm of bis seater, shoal J730 A.D 
‘We op meucestful im btaining roderse at the euurt uf Moeorsbedabad, std eptiew! He 


“Tranpara, oleve to dneworr, porwr of malty a few taluyy aud Tublira] funk, From Rateoeer. 


‘to Kutikant Ray bi thar generations, and Kaliknnt flay died ain Apel 2470 
fh “This history of this fsaaily deweryee further ulneidations they appear te bo ime of how 
- feralilee elicit tse time if the large eomindare permed the etal sensinlerts, dnt peop 
neha re sitoilay estatoweand were thercfure p yroy tw their larger anil more wialthy ucighthars, 
a6 we have sect ln ihe history of the raje of Clhanches They sre newhers prominont tm the 
Kiveuey of thy distriat, and in ite racords 7 fin} mos mention of them. Their anrlent histone by 
‘Dam tncllnd to (ink, smmething quite apart frons Unie noslers bastory, mmf thoy ure ay inedanet 
wt pomu of the scauiniar fausilies nf modern dayy happens to be aleo a repremtutation af « Lunily 
hit beat yremessions in alice times, : 
@ Thie aja al Jeesore, it: his seoeust of bie Iivtory, mmntione thut (hie Nayjpmen fared 

we their proment port to their commertion with Wis homer, Ralikant lay's ehive brothors Iarving 
} sede sharamagt aperantg This is perivetiy poreibles for, et thelr entine prperty 4 ermrpemed 
We pokey eemaiclaries, ond potet and Sarpstal tonnes, It be cndanhtediy ef morn: ’ 
ak soil Mey at any tt, eatin erparst= (rum whet thelr family original 
imay have poeeresed. ame in. Parlour” parte nf Tanfpar. pergus fi : 
‘Mabe # gol deat ba the acetheen part of that pergunnah, Ona Khalura up te alvhins TPaop teocs 
qoute eval) Isndy near Sewer aod wee newr Hare Haaser, Theis’ peencipal estates are, 


Phad postion wbtzined samy patnis within there lenis All theew lanihe woghd rvepertahile 
bavi gh camer glare rdedap the family iste dacpiy-in dob thal they com oornty 


eal the Janis thair own. 
Fe Malilanit flay, in hin sevount of thir Ceutily, mentions thet there existe of 
@ tesnyle built by Uatostwur, his sneowter, bexnng am insription wilh the date 1783 AI), 
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“XL—The Neral Family. 


Tix family of Naral deserve the leading place in a history of the 
new zemindure of Jessore. Both branches of it have given mo an 
hecotiht of their funily, and beeides that it is very fully detailed ia 
‘High Court case (22nd July 1861). Thure are also some notices of one 
of thiir anpestore in the records of the callectorte. : J 
2 They derive their descent from a family bearing the namie of 
Poster Datt, who were descended from the Parashuttam: 
a & Datt of the story of king Adisura, and who at the 
the beginning of last century dwelt at Bali, near Howrah, The Makrat- 
jas ut that time were disturbing the country hy inroads, and the Datis 
yetired:to amore distant place, a village Chaura near “Moorshédabad. 
‘The samo reason induced them to retire still farthor, and Madangopal . 
Ditt bringing hin fimily with him settled at Naral. hb 
8. Madangopal, while living at Chaura, had been in tho servion of 
Mabie miles at the nawab of Bengal, aud had by thet means” 
Neral acoumulated sufficient wealth wherewith to — 
establish «merchant's bnainoss. Ho lived principally hy merchandise, 
and possessed no land except twelve biggus, which ho acquired for the 
purpose of building a residence for himself. In thy High Court 
eeidion it-is stated that both branches af the family wimitted that he 
Wue a person in indigent circumstances, so that it is possible that his 
Ricreanstile wualth muy be au embellishment of a Inter ago. : : 
vat Madangopal had = son Ramgobind, who had « son named 
i, gai , besides another son who died childless, 
’ : This Rupram Datt became vakil or aguit at the 
court of the nawab for tho mja uf Nattore, who was then one of tho | 
| greatest yemindare of Bungal. By this moans he ncquirod a certain 
‘sinonnt vf wealth, and ke also obtained from the Nattore raja ia Tons: 
‘of some lands at Naral, for which ho paid Rs. 146. These apparantly 
Gnoltided: thy lands upon which the family residence, then n eutliciently 
unprotending building, wus erected. This lease is dutod 1195 (1791), 
‘and Hapram ippoars to have lived up till about 120) (1802), when ky 
died leaving two sons, Kalisankar and Ranmidhi. = 
20 
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5 Tho flstory of KatSonnkar ty the iistoey. of tbw-tanily. The 

foundation of its wealth was Inid by him; when. 

ae he began lift the fuinily held only # few bunirod 

Viggns of Iand noar Nurul, and when he died he left property whoee 
gevenue wus meesured by lakhs of rupees., 

6, Kalisankar was a mun of wonderful onergy and ability in 
~ pusiness, und—my regund for truth compels me to say it—he wae perfedily— 
unserupiulous. Introduced, probably by his futher, into the service of the 
rajit of Nuttore, he became dowan to that raja, who was then the owner, 
if tradition speaks trur, of fifty-six lukhs of rupees zemindari Kalisankar 
afterwards became farmer under thy raja of Nattore of his semindari 
of Bhusna. Tho raja probably placed this zemindari in his charge aa 
- the ouly possible way of making anything out of it; and certainly if any 

pint could have made it « paying zemindari, that min was Kalisankar 

—-@. Kalfsankar had alroady began to amass wealth and to parehass 
estates, and if we are to accept the account of it 
Aepiban of wits which the High Court's decision gives; and which 
is in part wed upon the declarations of bis descendants, the procoss 
by which he aoquired his wealth was simply this, that he abused bis 
position of dewan to transfer part of his master's wealth into his 
pwn pockets. It was during his management that the Nattore raja’s 
estates began to defsult and to be sold up for arrears of revenun. Ido 
not go #o far we to suy that their default was wilfully brought about by: 

Kalisonkar in order to gain his own ends, Tho default I have 

traced to other causes, but still it might have been possible—nay oasy— 

for Kalisankar by good management to have staved off the evil tin 

At in cortuinly the case, and it does not lock well for Kaiisankar that 

_ w very short time after tho permanent suttlomnont the estates of Telihati, 
- Binadpur, Rupapat, Khalia, and Pokhtani, wore sold up, and were | 

‘Bought in by Kalixankar in the names of obscure individuals whoowere 

his dependants, According to the decision in the eass referred to, the 

only money which Kalisaukar could have used in baying these estates 

“was that which by unjust stewardship bo had acquired. ‘These estates 

Werw all largo estates, and there wore apparently somo snuiller ones alad 

wold up and similarly bought by Kalisankar. 

8, "These scquixitions were made in 1795 and 1790; and it was 
sbout that timo that Kalisankar got into trouble with respect to his 
farm of Bhosna: The various proceedings of Kalisanker and of the 
collector with respect to this farm have been alrewly detailed (chapter 
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XXIT), Tho oullector then, and the qurreat repart now, would make out 
that Kalisaukar collected bis rents duly from his ryots, but wilfully 
and fraudulently kept them back from the callector who then mhnngod 
fhe exinte: I have proviously stated the reasons T havo for believing” ~ 
that Kalisankar, however guilty in othor respects, did not entiroly 
doseryo the hard language which the collector constantly applied to him, 
in tho belief that he only through pheer dishonesty kept back the rents 
of his farm. Hoe miglit, of course, have paid them from his other — 
property, but in Blusna itself be could get hardly anything from the 
ryots, and it was for this reason that he failed to pay his own ronf. : 

9. After much suing and disputing, Kalisankar finally was in 
1800 imprisoned as a defaulter, and he remained in jail for four your 
His property was all benami, part of it notoriously his own but” 
standing in the name of his son Ramnarayn. Whethor it was that ho " 
wus determined to force a compromiss upon the eourt of wars, at whose 
miit ho was imprisonnd, or whether it was that he hesitated to de ’ 
snything to assert right of property over the lands, which ho would thug — 
make olear that he had acquired only hy unjust stewardship, he refused: 
for four years to do anything townrds paying his debt, and remained in 
jail, constantly urging his insolvency and praying for release. Ho was 
finally relenaed on a compromise, which remitted a small part of his debt. 

10. Kalisankar had two sons, Ramnarayn and Jaynarayn, and 

Kaluanhar tettme to ‘rom the period when Kalisankar was released from 

Benne jail wp till 1820 these three lived aa one family at 
Naral. ‘The landedl estaton already possessed by them were considerable, — 
and they continued to be added to. In 1820 Kalisankar retired to 
Denares in proparation for his death; he already had purchased some 
éstates there, and when there the old man was still engaged in mansying 
and in amassing landed property, both in Benares and perhaps also in 
Bengal. In 1822 Jaynarayn died; in 1827 Remnarnyn died; and 
finally, in 1834, Kalisankar diod, being 85 or 0) years old, leaving to 
his hairs more than a hundred estatoe, some of thom large enough to — 
form singly a handsome property, and at leant hilf o Inkhi of rupees in 
personal property. When Gurndass, one of his heirs, sed the rest for 
only o part of this inheritanos, bo valued his clain: (including # fow — 
yours’ meano profits) ut more thun forty-one lakhs of rupees. — 

11. Kalisankar had obtained fram tho nawab of Moorshoilabad — 
tho title of Ray, mod the family have ever since that time called 
thamsolves Ray instead of Datt. im 


~_ or - 
pes Whon Kalisankar died ho teft as hit heire two branches of the 
Tein tein te family—tho sons of Ratanarsyn, who were Ram~ 
tet lrasches. titan, Harnath, and Radhacharn; and the sone of 
Jaynaryn, who were Gurudass, and one or two wlio shortly after died. 
The older branch (Ramrntan) set up a will by whieh they alleged Kali- 
sankarhad made a distribution of his property betweat the two branches, 
giving the elder braneli the Lion’s share. This proference they account- 
ed for on the theory that Kalisankar had never ooased to be grateful for 
an act of piety performed by Ramnarsyn, who in 1802 had for w short 
time stood substitute for Kalisankar in the civil jail, when the latter 
Wis anxious to go honie to perform certain religions rites. 
> & Gurudass was a minor at the time the deed was set up, and 
‘when ho came of age hw called it in question, and sued the elder branch: 
‘of tha family for possession of one-half share in the whole of the 
family possessions. Tho grounils of the claim were double, He alleged 
that the dood itsolf was u forgery on thé part of Ramrntan, and he 


alleged also that the distribution was beyond the power of Kalisankar, 


he having long before made over all bis property to Ramnarayn and 
Jaynarayn and retired from worldly affairs to Benares, and all the 
recent acquisitions having been made not by him, but by his eons in 
common. Gurudass made his first claim vary early, bat the Sudder 
Clonrt cast out the suit, os he hnd eplit his claim. The gront suit wns 
instituted on Sth October 1847. The investigation was » most difficalt 
one;it involved an inquiry into all the transactions of Kulisanker and 
his ona, and they had so overlaid all their proceedings with conceal- 
monts, und bonami, and all sorts of roundabout sotions, that it was 
iO eaty matter to unravel them all. It is likely enough that many of 
‘Kalimnkur’s proceedings could not bear the light of day, but apparently 
the system of concealment and benami had been adopted by the 
family ox a regular system, perhaps without any definite ulterior object. 
14. In tho lower court Gurudass’ claim was cast (December 1858), 
but in the Sudtder Court it was dearesd, and it is 
my now under appeal before the Privy Council But, 
meantime, tho two branches of the family are in possession pretty nearly 
acwirding to the partition deed or will. 
15. Ta the older branch of the family, whon Kulisankar died, 
. i Ramratan became the head. Ho was a man of 
Kamran ¢eomages  somarkable ability, atid he continued to extend the 
xentindari in oll directions. In his time Muhammoadahahi (threo-tifths 


Gurmtavs rictoricns. 
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sham) was oouirod, and this forma‘one of the lnngest zemindars in 
possession of the fatnily. ‘Anoording to tho decision quoted above, and 7 


‘nero Jooul rumonr, it was paid for partly by money borrowed from 

Abdul Gani of Dacca. Under Ramratan’s management, both Muhamt= 
vihdshali and the other family estates inereasnd very greatly in value. 7 

16. Ramratan died somewhere about 1859 or 1860, and Harnath 

oF Ray became the hand of tho family, and whew 

Extent ofttowiate = aid in 1863, Redbachoran Ray became 
the hoad; but no great acquisitions have been made by them, and 
the property is now substantially in the sume condition as when — 
Ttamratan died. ‘The chief part of it may be generally described as 
‘extending over the Jhenida sub-divisian and the western part of the 
Magurah sub-division, and running about ten or twenty miles into the 
districts of Nuddea, Pubna, snl Furreedpoor, where they border upon ~ 
those sub-divisions. In many other parts of Jessore, and in Hooghly-and 7 
the 24-Pergunnahs, and to a emallor extent in other distriots also, they 
possess estates, and the separnte members of the family also separately 
possess many estates in Jossore, Furredpoor, Backerganj, and elsewhere, 
They have property also in Benares and Mirzapore. 

17. The famity house is at Naral, and they have another family 
house at, Cossipore, in Caloutta. Both in Caloutts and at Naval they have” 
large places of business, where they trade in agricultural produce, # sort: 
of wppannge to their zemindari. And they have several indigo factories: 
tituuted in various parts of their Jessore, Pubna, and Furreedpoor estates. 

18. Tho property in possession of Gurndass, the younger branch of 
the family, is not nearly # extensive. Khalia in Jessore, and Rupapat 
in Furreedpoor, ‘are his. principal properties, but he has many. others 4 
eeatiered over Jessore and Furreedpoor. He has himself made no great 
nilditions to his estates, Ha hiss two family residences, Nural anil Rupapat. 

19. "Tho family of Naral have nover been backward in thn * 

_ works of picty and liberality whioh the Hindu 

Liberality of the Bemlly” igion recommends. From Madangopal’s time 

_ ta the present they have continually been establishing idole and 

“Cardowinng thoie temples, and it would require a long list now to include 

all the idols sot up from time to time at Naral and im other: places. by . 
the mnoestors und the present representatives of the Naval family. 

Those idole and their endowmnnts, of course, alford sustenance to many ; 

of thovo persons whotn thw Shastras recommend to the onre of the pious 

They have also dug several tanks st various plucoa within their estates, 









anil amémg thelr good. works maybe enumorated a large bathing ghit 
nt Cossipore (Caleutta) and another at Mirepore, Kalisankar naturally 
spont'some of his wealth in pious works after he had gone to Bonures, 
and tho chicf of these works appoars to bo a teligions edifice at Mirzapore, 
whioh is called the “Bhusi,”’ and whieh 4 ooat two or three Inkhs of rupees, 
26. Tn mor rmoent times the representativas of the elder branch of 
"the family oan certainty claim a position among the enlightenoid zemin- 
ors of Bengal, Harnath Ray began, and spent much money upon, 
& road intended to join Jessore and Naral; and for this and other nets 
of generosity he received from Government the title of Ray Bahadur, 
Both he and the rest have done, and continne to do, mueh to further the 
‘pause of elueation, and one most succesful school at Naral is anpported 
batizely by them. Lost, not lent, of their good works is their main- 
tenance of a charitable disponsary at Naral. It is superintendod by 
Dr: Anderson, and its expenses are entirely met by the Naral Baboos, 
21, Their names may be hore recorded, and they are these: 
Radhocharn, the hond of the family. 
Chandra Kumar and Kuli Prasanna, sone of Ramratan. 
The minor sons of Umesh Chandra, and Kali Dass, the 
grandsons and son of Ray Harnath Ray Bahadic. 
22. Gurwiass, the representative of the younger branch, is quite a 
ai contrast to tho members of the other branch,—one- 
of those conservative old zemindars who think anil 
act on the principle that the zemindar’s will should be the one law of 
tio land; a man who opposes authority whenover ho has an opportunity; 
who looks upon. every symptom of advancing civilization with distrust; 
consilers avery new roa/l as a now calamity ; and, when people talk of 
& schwols, thinks the world is coming to an end, I nood not say that he 
Ys notte be depended upon for subscriptions or assistance towanks any ~ 
” work of charity or improvement. Ho onght to hayo lived, aot now, but 
_mhundrod yours ago. 
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PART V—AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE. 





XLL—Sygar Cultivation and Manufacture. 


Osx of-tho most important industries in the district of Jestore is 
e tlw cultivation and- manufacture of date migar: 
. All over the north and west of thevdlistrict, aul to 
some extent also in other parts of it, the ryots may almost bo said to 
depend more wpon sugar cultivation than upon any other branch of 
fri », Of course other cultivation demands their attention, and 
forms nb mean part of their livelihood; but there are so many. poopte 
who derive from sugar all that they have above the mere noeessaries of 
life, that it may be considered that the sugar cultivation and trade is 
the root of all their prosperity. 

%. "Thotigh the great activity of the sugar market is a creation. 
only of the Inst twenty or thirty years, yet the district has bean for a 
yery long time prominent as sagar-growing district, In 1788 the 
jullector enumerntes, ns one of the losees caused by the cyolone of 1787, 
the injury to the date trees and the weakoning of the sugar produom 
Later on, in 1702, he writes that “date sugar is largely manufaotaned 
anil exported” (24-11-02) ; and in a statistioal table preparwd in 1791, 
see find it recorded that 20,000 maunds wus the annual produce of the 


sugur cultiyation,.and that of this about half was exported to Caloutta, — 


8. At that time, however, there was a considurible productian of 
¢ane sugar as well a of date sugar, while in those later yours the date 


#ugar has almost entirely driven away the cane sugar from the fields 


a8 well as from tho murket. 


4: Thave said that it wae only twenty or thirty yeare ‘inte thee 


Ria aklaaalin of Vin sugar trado has bocame so prominent # branch of” : 
tnache. 


industry. Tt was about thirty yoars ago that 

~ European factories began to be set up in tho district, and it was these. 
factories that gave such impulses to the trade, ; 

6, The first sugar factory in the country was at Dhoba, in 


Burdwan, a little below Nuddos, and it was 
in ereoted by a Mr, Blake. When his success hogan - 


to diminish, ho changed the business inte that of s Company, from witieh: 
he gradually withdrew. This Dhobe Sugar Comyany cstablished » 


factory at Kotohandpur, in Jessore, eotting up English machinery, 
and afterwards applied the English system to the Dhobs factory also. 
Besides Kotchandpur, they established a fhotory also at Trimohini: but 
I caunct ey whether it was a mere agency for buying produc, or 
whether it wns a place for mannfacturing sugar. 

6. This company failed after a vary short time, about 1842, and 
of their factories in this district, Kotchandpur passed into the hands 
of Mr, Newhonse, and it is still in working order. Trimohint bocame 
the property of Mr. Saintsbury, who worked it for three or four years 
and then broke it up. 

7. ‘The factory of Chauguchha was created about the sume time 
(1842) by Gladstone, Wyllie, aud Co, It was first under tho manage- 
ment of a Mr. Smith and afterwards of Mr. MeLeod, and it had out- 
futories for purchase at Keshabpur, ‘'rimohini, Jingsgachha, Narikel- 
‘baria, and Kotchandpur. It worked at a profit for ouly a year or two, 
and after that was discontinued. In fact, since 1850, thore has been 
no regular sugar-refining going on in any of the factories. Chaugachha 
and Kotchandpur alone wore in working order, and they only worked 
oveasionally; and Takirpur, which was built about 1863 by Mr, Now- 
house, was worked only two years, and waa then sold and converted 
into a rum-diistillory. 

8. It will be seen thorefore that the history of the Euglish sugar 

; refineries is mot m record of success, The trath 

‘Their pers Gulluy ens that when they guve u grout impulse to the 
sugar cultivation, native merchants stepped in and uppropriated all the: 
trnde which tho fuctories had given birth to, English refining is good 
daily for oné market, the Buropean market. The demand for sugar among 
natives is very great, but they do uot eure to have it vo thoroughly refined. 
Thus, as the ontive market is pow, and has heen for very many years, 
the chief market for sugar, it followe that expensive methods of refine- 
“ghont are throws away, and the methods wed by native morchante 

- jampurt to the augur all the parity which is required by the consumers, 
9, Had the European market remained open, the European 
factories might have competed with the native with some chance of 
ives, But the duties lovied in Europe appear to hate boon *ufficient 
to prevent the development of the export trade, and the factories 
+  estublished at Cossipore und Bally, near Oaleutts, appear, through the 
 ‘thore favornbla circumstances in which they were placed, to have mow 
pelized the European market in Calentts. - 


| — _ 
s - _ 


10. My objoct at prosent is to give an secount of the cultivation. 


and manufacture of date sugar, from the planting of the dute tree to tha — 


‘exportation of the manufactured sugar. And first as regards the land 
cultivated :— 
Ll. ‘Tho ground chosen for date cultivation is the higher ground, 
_. the rent paid for such ground is at lenet three 
times that paid for rice land. Ons often finds date treea ranged round 
the borders of fields cultivated with cold-weather crops, and indeed 
in tho west and north of the district almost every village i# thinkly 
studded with these trees; but.» very large amount of oultivation is gpon 
land especially set apart for it, The trees are planted in regular rows, 
euch troe being about twelve feet from its neighbour. If so planted and 
loft for seven years before being touched, good healthy trees may be 
expected. Those who cultivate dates keep tho land, especially in the cold 
season, perfootly bard of any vegetation, ploughing up the turf, so that 
the whole strength of the groud may expend itself in the trues. of 
courte, there are people who cultivate other cropa upon the land where 
the dats frees grow, and there are very many who have not patience 
enough to wait for tho expiration of the full seven years; such people, 
however, lose in the end by their trees failing to give the same richness 
in juice that ix obtained from trees more carefully tended, 
12. When the tres is ripe the process of tapping begins, and it ia 
ies eontinaed each year thereafter. There are in the 


the crown leaves, which riso straight ott from the top of the trunk, being, 
#0 to speak, a continuation of it; and the lateral loaves, whioh spring out 
of the side of the top part of the trunk. When the rainy season has 
- eomplotely passed, and there is no more fear of rain, the cultivator cute 
off the Interal leaves for one-half of the circumference, and thus leaves 


hare ’a surface measuring about ten or twelve inches each way, Thin _ 


surface is at first a brilliant white, but booomes by exposure quite brown, 
and puts on tho appearance of coarse matting. Tho sarface thus laid 
bare is not the woody filre of the tree, bat is a bark formed of many thin, 
layers, and it is these layers which thus change their colour and texture, 

13. After the treo has remained for « fow days thus exposed, tha 


tapping is performed by making a out into this exposed surfice, in the 


shape of a very broad V, about three inches soross and a quarter or half 
indh deop, Thon the surface inside the angle of the V is cut down, #0 
2 
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date-palm two series, onstories as it were, of leaves; 
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of the sup tukes place, and ennght by the sides of the V, itruns down to 
the angle, where w bamboo of the size of a lead pencil is inserted in the 
tree to ontoh the dropping sap and carry it out as by « spout, 

14. The tapping is arranged, throughout the sesson, by periods of 

ae six days each On thy first evening a out ismade 

2 pari as just described and the juice is allowell te run 
during the night. The juice so flowing is the strangest and best, and i 
called “ jiran” juice. In the morning the juice eollected ina pot hanging 
beneath the bamboo spout is removed, and the heat of the min entuses the 
exuding juice to ferment over anil shut up the pores in the tree, So in 
the evening a new cut is made, not-nearly so deup ax the: last, but mtherp 
“mere paring, and for the second night the juice is allowed to run. ‘This 
juico is termed “ do-kat,” and is not quite so abundant or so good as 
the “jiran."” The third night no new cutting is mnie, but the exuding 
turlace is merely made quite clean, and the juice whioh rune this third 
night is culled “jarra.” It is still ese abundant and fess rich than the 
“do-kat,”’ aud towards the end of the season, when it is getting hot, it 
is even unfit for sugar manufacture, the goor made from it being sold 
simply as “ droppings.” 

15. These three nights are the periods of activity in the treo, anil 
after those three it is allowed to remain for three nights at reat, when 
the came process again begins. Of course, every tree in the samé prove 
does not run in the same cycle. Some at their first, some at their 
second night, and so on; und thus the owner is always busy. 

1G. Sinoe every sixth day'a new cut is made over the previous 

aes one, it follows that the tree gots more and more 
hewed into as the eeaeon progresses, and towards 
the end of the season tho exuding surfuco may be, and often is, ax much - 
u& four inches below the surface aboye and below. The outs sre during 
tw whole of one seaton made about tho same place, but in alternate 
seasons alternate sides of the troe are used for the tapping; and aa each 
season's cutting is thus above the previous season's, and on the opposite 
side, the stom of the trea has, if looked at fram the side, a eurious 
rigzng appearance. The age of » tree can of course be at onco counted 
up by eunmerating the notches and adding six or seven, the number of 
years pessed before the first year's notch, I have counted mors than 
forty notohes on p tree, hut ono rarely pees them. vo old as that, and when’ 
they are 46 years old they aro worth little ax produse-buaring trees, 





Se 


T thave said that at frst the size of the bared surfuce, previous to the — 
notching, is about ten iuchos square; but it gets low and less as the 
notehes come to the higher and narrower part of the trank, and Ihave 
seo old trees where not more than four inches square could be found 
17. It is somewhat remarkable that the notches are almost. always 
on the east and west sides of tho tree, and very rarely on the north anid 
south wide; alao, the first notch appoars to be made in by far the majority | 
of instanors on the wast side. a 
18. As to the produce of one tres, ane may expect from ® good 
tree a regular average of five seers per night 
"Aurelia (excluding the quiescent nights). The oolderand. 
Glearer the weather, the more copious and rich the produce. In the 
leginning of November tapping has begun. In December and Jaquary 
the juice Howe Lest, beginning eomotimes as early ax} F. 2.5 and it 
dwindles away as the warm days of Mareh come. If the cultivator begins 
too early, or-carrics on too late, he will low in quality and quantity a 
mush oa he will gain by extending the tapping season. But high prices: 
begin in October, and [am afraid there are not many who can tesint. 
the tomptation of running into market with their premature produce. 
19. Daring the whole of the tapping Aeasou @ good vultivator will 
keep his grove perfectly clean and free from jungle or even grass. y 
20. So much then for the tapping: the next process is the boiling, | 
Bolling. and this every ryot does for himself, and asuall 


within the limits of the grove. Without boiling 
the juice speedily furments and beoomes useless; but once boiled down — 
into “ goor,” it may be kept for very long periods. The juice is there- 
fore boiled at once in large pots placed on » perforated dome, boneath | 
which « strong wood fire is kept burning, the pared leaves of the treba 
being used among other fuel. The juioo, which waa at first brilliant 
and limpid, becomes now a dark brown half-viseid hnif-solid mass; | 
which is called “ goor’* (molasses), and when it is still warm, it is easily 
pourmd from. the boiling-pan into the earthenware pots (small gharras) 
in which it is ordinarily kept. . | 
2}. “As it takes from saven to ten seers of juice to prodae onessar 
a of “ goor” or molasses, we ean calloulate theamount 
of goor whieh ime ordinarily good tree can prodaca 
in a sbason. We may count four and a half months for the tapping seuson, : 
oraboutsixty-scren tapping nights, ‘These, at fivu seers each, produce 
835 score of juice, which will give sbout forty seers, or one mound of 
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poor, the value of which ut present rates is from Rs, 2 to Ra 2-4. A 
biggs of grove containing 100 trees will therefore produce from Ra. 200 
to Rs. 225 worth of goor if all the trees are in good bearing, 

22. Tt is not all sorts of pottery which will bear the continuous 

hard firing required for boiling down the juice, 
nv: and some potters have obtained « special’ sepu- 
tation for the oxcellence of their wares in this respect, "The whole of thé 
region about Chaugachha and Kotchandpur is supplied principally from 
& village, Bagdanga, # little west of Jessore, where the clay seems 
to be of an unusually good quality. The southern part of the district, 
again, is supplied chieily from Alnipur, « bazar nour Khulna. 

23. A ryot, after boiling down his juice into goor, does not 

fais nie ordinarily do more; it is then sold to the refiners, 

and by them manufactured into sugar, Near 
Keshabpur, however, o large number of tyote manufactur their own 
sugar and sell it to the exporters only after manufacture, hore are 
also in almost all parts of the district a class of refiners different from 
those who are refiners, and only refiners, by profession. ‘These are the 
larger ryote in the villages, many of whom combine commercial dealings 
with agriculture, They receive the goor from the ryote in their vitinity, 
anid sometimes also purchuse it in the adjacent hits, and after mantfiio- 
turing what they thus purchase, they take their sugar to some exporting 
mart and eell it there to the larger merchants. 

24. These, however, are the outsiders in. the sugar trade; for by far 
the greater quantity of the sugar is manufhetured by regular refiners, 
and it becomes necessary to describe how the goor finds ite way from 

the ryote’ hands into theirs, 
° 25, Few of the sugar refiners purchase direct from the ryots, for. 

isk tethnd - of pris the small quantities which each man brings would 
(che render this inconvenient; thero are tly 
a number of middlomon established, called byaparis or dalldls (the 
latter name prevails pringipally near Chaugachha), who collect the 
produce from the ryots and sell it at a small profit to the rufiners 
They do it sometimes by giving advances to thy ryots to ald them in 
their cultivation, gotting the advances repaid in produce; but the 
rYols are not, aa « rule, deponident on such advances for thelr sugar 
cultivation, andl the greater number of bywparis simply make uxeursiote 
found the country, buying up the goor from the ryote and bringing if 
“Wa to the merchants, 
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26. On hit days also another class of byapiris will be seen 
{some of whom havo a very large business) lining the roads by whioh the 
ryote bring their produce to the hit. They pick upthe pots of goor by ones 
and twos from the smaller class of vultivators and profit by selling them. 
in bulk tothe refiner. Ryots who have extensive oultivation sometimes, 
bring in quuntitios large enough to be sold direot to reliners, but by far the, 
bulk of the goor comes through the hands of intermediaries, in the various 
methods just described. Of course, the earthen pot is transferred along: 
with the goor that is in it; separation is in fact imposible, and the 
refiners always smash the pots to get out the goor, THoenoe therg is a 
great trade in pottery during the whole of the sugar sason, for overy 
ryot must buy for himself as many new pots as he sells pots of goor. 
Thoss ryots who bring their own produce to the hit always buy and 
take away with them the new pots they require. 

27, We have now traced the goor into the hands of the refiners, 

pa asatacire of dhatva 2nd we shall now see what the process of manu- 

facture is. But there are several methods of 

easlag ea two or three sorts of sugar produced, We will take them in 

order, and deseribe firet the method of manufacturing * dhulua” sagar— 

that soft, moist, non-granular, powdery sugar used chiefly by natives, 
and especially in the manufacture of native sweotmosts. 

28. The pots of goor received by the refiner are broken up and 
the goor tumblod out into baskets, which hold about a maund esoh and 
are About fifteen inches deep; the surface is beaten down so as to be 
pretty level, and the baxkets are placed over open pans. Left thus for 
eight days, the molasses passes through the basket, dropping into the 
open pan beneath and leaving the more solid part of the goor, namely 
the sigar, in the basket. Goor is, in fact, » mixture of sar and molhases, 
and the object of the refining is to drive off the molasses, which give: 
the dark colour to the goor. 

29, This eight days’ standing allows a great deal of the molasses 
to drop out, but not nearly enough; and to carry the process furthor, 
& vertain river woed, called syila, which grows freely in the Kahwiak 
tspecially, is placed on the baskets so as to rest on the top of the 
sogar. The effect of this weed is to keep up a continaal moisture, 
‘and this moisture, désoonding through the sugar, carries the molasses 
with it, leaving the sugar comparatively white and free from molasses. 
After cight days’ exposure with sydla leaves, about four inches on the 
wurface of the mass will be found purified, and thece four inches are cut 
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off nnd syéla applied cn the newly exposed surfove, ‘This and one other 
application will be snificient to purify the whole mass. 

30. The sugar thus collected is moist, and it ix therefore put out 
to dry in the sun, being first chopped up so ax to provent it caking- 
When dry it is « fair, lumpy, raw sugar, and it weighs about thirty per 
cent. of the original mass, the rest of the goor having: passed oif in. 
molasses. Dishonest refiners can get more weight out of it by diminish- 
ing the exposure under sydiln woed, no as to leave it only five or six days, 
instead of eight. Tho molasses is lees perfectly driven ont, and the 
augar therefore weighs more. Ofcourse, it has also a deeper colour, but 
thut isin a measure remodied by pounding under 9 dhenki. ‘There ane 
also other dishonest means of increasing the weight: for examplo, the 
floors of the refineries are sometimes a foot or more boneath’the level 
of the ground outside, the difference representing the amount of dust 
which has been earofully swept up with the sugar when it is gathered up. 
after drying. Also, it is very easy 60 to lreak the pota that fragments 
of them remain among tho sugur. 

31. The “first droppings,” gathered in the open pans in the 

manner desoribed above, are rich in sugur, and are 
a used, especially in the north-west, for mixing 
up with food It entirely deponds, therefore, upon the pride offered for 
them for this purpose, whether they are sold at once or reserved for 4 
second process of sugar manufacture, Ih this seound process tho first 
droppings are firet boiled and then placed underground in large earthen- 
ware pota to cool. Unless thus boiled they would ferment; hut after being 
boiled in this fashion they on oooling form into w tals somewhat tika 
goer but not nearly so rich, Alter this the previous process is again 
gone through, and about ten per cont. more weight in. sugar is obtained. 
This sugar is, however, coarser and darker in colour than the first, = * 
$2. If the refiner is not vory honest, and if he is sure of finding 
fmmeédiate sale, he will use a much more apeody process. Taking the 
gooled goor, he will eyueeze out the molasses by compressing thw mass 
inn sack, and then, drying und breaking up the remainier, will sell 
it as sugar. It does not look much different from that prepared in the. 
more elaborate way, bat it will likely soon ferment, and hence the 
nectesity of finding an immediate purchnser. 
, & The remainder, after all this augor has been eqnoesed ottt, ie 
molasses, “ chitiyn goor” nsitis called. It forma a separate article of eam- 
meres, being exported to various places, us will he subsoquontly mantionod, 
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24, The amgar produced by the method just described is called 


Meuitiiusietpess? Gbulna sugar—a soft, yellowish sugar. It can - 


au 
f 


. never be clean, because it is olear from the process 


tise that whatever impurity there may originally be in the goor, or 
whatever impurity may creep into the sugar during its somewhst 
rough process of manufacture, must always appear in the finished 
article. Another objection to it is that it tends slightly to liquefhetion, 
anil cannot therefore be kept for any considerable time. 

685, ‘The “pucks” sugar, whore manufacture Tam now about to 
describe, is a much cleaner and more permanent article. It lina also a 
granular structure, which the dhulusa haa not. The manuiacture of it 
is more expensiye than the other, and the price of it when finished ia 
about ten rupees, whereas dhulua costs only about six rupees per maund, 

26. In this process the goor is first cast upon flat platforms, and 
es much of the molasses ns then tlows off is collected as first droppings. 
The rest is collected, put into sacks and squeezed, and » great deal of 
the molusses is thus separated ont, The sogar which remaine behind ia 
then boiled with water in lange open pana, and as it boils all «um is 
tuken off. It is then strained and boiled « second time and left to 
cool in ilat basins, Whon cooled it is already sugar of 4 rough sort, 
and now syéla leaves are put over it and it is left to drop. The result 
is goo white sugar, and should any remain at the bottom of the vessel 
still «mrefined, it is again treated with syals, 

87. ‘The first droppings, and the droppings under the syala leaves, 
are collected, equeezed again in the sacks, and, from the sugar loft 
hehind,:» second small quantity of refined sugar is prepared in exantly 
the samo way, by twies boiling. The droppings from the sacks am 
chitiya goor, and. ore-not used for further sngar manufacture. About 
thirty per cent. of the original weight of the goor is turned out in. the 
form. of pure pucks sugar. 

38. ‘Therv is another method of manufaeture peculiar to Keshab- 

pur, amd slightly difforing from that just deseribed- 

Kedishput meld =F ind it thus described in my note, but J om 
not sure if I have it vorreet. The goor is fret boiled in large open’ 
pots, and into each potful is put a hundful of *bichh;” it is ther: 
left to cool, and in doing so it ooagulates, and then it is treated with 
nyala leaf gud thus refined The tast droppings under the eydla loaf 
ure burnt, and this forms the “bichh” used in the manufacture, the 
wifeot of which is.appurently to muke one boiling do instoxd of two: 
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Tho droppings from this firat process (which, if 1 am correct in my 
dleseription, must be very abundant, since the goor before undergoing 
it saffere hardly any purification) arp collected, Hailed with bichh, and 
cooled as. before; then squeezed in sacks, mixed with water, boiled to 
drive off the water, and alter cooling purified with syilu leaf The 
droppings now are exhausted molasses, or chitiya goor. "The produce in 
sugar is twenty-five or thirty per cont, of the weight of the original goor, — 

4Y. ‘Thore remains to bo described the English propose of rofine- 

ment used in tho factories at Kotchandpur and 
sh amas Chaugachhs. Ty this the raw material is mixed 
with a certain amount of water and boiled in open cisterns, the 
boiling being sccomplished, not by fire, but by the introduction of steam. 
The lighter filth now floats to the surface and it skimmed off, while the 
Toiling solution is made to flow away through blanket strainers into 
another cistern. After this it is boiled to drive off the water. Now, if 
the ninas were raised to boiling temperature, the result would be sugar, 
grauular indeed in structure, but not differing in this respect from 
native pucks sugar. But if the water be driven off without rising the 
mars to boiling point, then we got the orisp and sparkling appearance. 
‘which lowf sugar alwaya has. Whether there is any difference in the 
mibytunces, I do not kilow; but so long as people prefer what jooke 
ploneant and nice, sugar of this sparkling appearance will command a 
highor price in the market. 

40, The object is attained by boiling in a vacuum pan, that ie to’ 
aay, a large closed cistern from which a powerfil pump exhausts the 
vupour aa it rises, The lower the atmospheric pressure on. the surfaco 
of the liquid, the lower the temperature at which ebullition takes pilave. 
The pump is therefore regulated so os to diminish the pressure on the 
mirface to such « point that the mass will boil at about 160° Fahrenheit; - 
and the apparatus being kept regulated to this point, all the water is 
driven off by boiling by meuns of introduced steam, without the temper- 
ature becoming higher than 160°. 

41. ‘Tt is out of place here to describe the mechanical devices for. 
filling and keeping filled, and emptying and watching and testing the: 
liquid within tho closed cistern, or for regulating the supply of heat and 
the action of the pump, which is drivon by steam, It is sufficient 
to pase at onee to the end of the vacuum pan stage, which Inste eight 
hoursyand to say that the mass in the pan is now run off into sugar-loaf- 
‘moulds. It is alrendy in o viscid stato, and it is now lef to cool in 


. 
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the moulily, which are stood upside down, having » hole in their vertex, 
placed above a pot. The tolasies by ite own weight drops. out by this 
holo and is canght in the earthenware pot beneath. 

42 The lust of the molasses ix washed out in this way, The 
uppermést inch of the sugar in the mould is sorwped off, moistened, 
with it tho molasses. Thia is done some three times, and. then, the 
suger having now been twelve days in the moulds, the purification 
4a considered to be finished, and the loaves may be turned. out of the 
‘moulds. Tf the raw materia] used was the goor as it comes from the 
cultivator; thy result is a yellowish, sparkling loaf-sugar; but if native 
fefined hula atigar ia the raw material used, then thr loaf is of 
brilliantly white sugar. 

43. ‘The process used nt Caesipore, near Caleutta, ie similar to that 
lnat described. The principal diiforence consists in this, that the sugar 
jy ut on@ stage additionally purified by being passed through anizaal 
charcoal, and that the molasses, instead of being allowed to drop out 
by ite own gravity from the moulds, is whirled out by the application 
of evntrifugal forve. 

44. Although sugar is manufhetured to some extent all over the 
district, the principal «ugar country is the western 
part, which may be considéred as included butween 
these places -—Kotchandpur, Chaugachha, Jingaguchha, ‘Trimolint, 
Keshabpur, Jessore, and Khajara; and these placos are the principal 
marts for ite production wnd export. There are two chinf place to 
which export is mide—to Caloutta and to Nalchitti. Nalelhitti isn place 
of grent commercial importance in Bockerganj ; 0 sort of central station 
for the commerce of the eastern districts. The demand thore ie for dhulin 
migar, ns it is for local eonsamption ; and except from Kotchandpur 
itself, mlmost all the dhulua sugar produced in the district Ande ite 
way to Nalchitti or to Jalukati, which is near it. Kotohandpur wlio 
ponils a good deal of dimlus sugar there, but most of ite produce Byes 
ti supply-the looal demand in Caleutts, ne it is favambly situated for: 
Innd carriage to Culeutta. Caloutta hes, int fact, two demands, ‘namely, - 
a detnind for dhulun «gar for consumption in Caleutts andl other places 
whithor it sends the wagar, and a demand for pucks sugar for export te 
Europe and othor places, This last demand is met by Keshabpar, and 
hy mast of the other places in the southern half of the district. The 
former dvimantl is, as stated, already met by Kotoliand)tr. 
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45. The distribution of manufacture and oxport may therefore be 
shortly stated this. In the northern half of the sugar tract dhulus 
sugar is manufactured for native consumption and sent either to 
Culoutta or to the eastern districts. In the southern half there are two 
manufactures; dhulnu is manufactured by the ryots, and is brought ap 
and exported to Nalchitti and the eastern districts; and pucks sugar is 
manufactured by professional refiners and exported to Caloutts. 

46. Now, the demand for dimlua sugar ix increasing overy day, 

finte and prospects of “epColally the demand from the eastern districts 
tha trade. while the demand for pucka sugar is decreusing- 
The increase of the former is o natural result of the increasing 
prosperity, and the decrease of the Intter is due to onuses oonséeted with 
the European market, for which, as I believe, most of the paoku suger 
@mt down to Caloutta is intended. For the Europe trade there are, of 
course, several competitors with Caloutts. Mauritius especially is a close 
rival of Culeutts; ond os the Mauritius cultivation is now extending and 
prospering, and as it hus greater facilities for entering the Buropeau 
market than Caloutta, it necessarily results that exports from Caloutta 
are diminishing. 

47. The sugar trade: is therefore loss lively in the southern half 
of the Jessore myar tract (whence the export is chielly to Culoutta) 
than in the northern half, Both at Trimobini and at Keshahpur thery 
hiave been a large number of refineries closed. As for Keehubpur, the 
number of refineries hss decreased in five yeary from about 120 te 40 or 
6, Trimohini has for « long time heen overshadowed by Keehabpur, 
being hardly more than an out-station of Koehabpur; it hid some ten 
or twelve refineries about five years ngo, and now it has not one. It 
must be remembered, however. that Keahabpor and Trimohini need to 
be not only refining, but also purchasing stations. I have stated that ° 
shout these places « large numberof the ryote manufacture the sugar 
they produce, and as the sugar they make is all sold'to merchants who 
havo ugenoies at these places, it follows that a very large amount of 
sugar trade goes on apart from the refineries. 

48, While Keshabpur and the region usar it have saffered expecially 
from this canse, there is another cxuse for the decrease of the sngar trade 
which has influenced equally every one of the mgar marts, the northern 
as well ne the southern. A short timo after European enterprise gave 
the ‘first stimulus to the cultivation of the date, the nutive merchants 
began ta step in and take away from the European manufacturers the 
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fruits of their action. The demand for uative-refined sugar was greater 
than that for the first-rate sugar manufactured by European means, andl 
the consequence was, that the native merchants w jnted ull the trade, 
to the exclusion of the Englisl. But they. came in too great » rash, 
and they competed with wach other for the produce. Since o date tree 
takes seven years to grow #o as to produce goor, the demand cannot in 
this case produce supply till after the Ispse of some time. The price 
of raw material reso; the merchants’ profits became mare limited; aud the 
consequence was that o slight depression in the trade had the result of 
driving away many trvlers from it, The ryots, meantime, profited 
; largely by these high prices, and there has been 
pha gum of recent years ® great extension of cultivation. 
This will tend fo reduve the price of goor, and to give the traders a 
larger share of the profit; «nd if, as is most likely, the increase of demand 
from tho eastern districts keeps pace with the increase af produotion, the 
sugar trade will soon rocover from ite present depression anil extend 

even more widely than it did bofore. 

49. Tt should bo notios’ that the depression has been of such a — 
Froepity of the watts.  HAtuTe, that while it affects the merhants and 
valcrn. refiners engaged in sugar traffic, it hardly, if at 
all, affects the ryote, They have all ulong jot high prices for their goar, 
and have prospered so much, that, u¢ almady mentioned, new groves are 
starting up in all directions. Similarly, near Keshabpur and Trimohini, 
the many ryots who muanufactare their own dhalna sngar have never 
felt the influence of the evil season that has caused so many merchants to 
withdraw from the trade. The demaudl from Nalohitti for the dhulua 
sugur has never fallen off, as has that for pucks «ngar from Caloutta; 
and thus the ryote’ manufsoture has never diminished as the merchante’ 
has. It is thus that the apparent paradox is explained, that while the | 
suger trade, #0 far as regards the cultivators, is in o most flourishing 
state, it i as roganis the merchants in.» scmewhnt depressed condition, 
80, What T call depression is of course only comparatively #0, for 
Teeeriptlin of @ vager there oan be few busier seenos than such plapes 
etl as Kotchandpur or Keshabpur display daring the 
sugar season. For four or five months the produce is seen pouring im 
every day from every direction; at Kotchandpur alone two or threw 
thousand maunds is the daily supply af goor, and at Keshabpur probably 
‘about one thousand. Carts laden with jars, and ryote bringing in 
their own jor, fill the streets; the sh» of the byapiri« are crowded: 
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intermission. Larger transactions am going on at the doors af the 
refineries, whore carts full Inden stand to deliver thoir eargoes to the 
refiner At Kotehandpur this oceurs every day moro or less, though on 

the regular hit days there is moro business done than on others; at : 
Keshabpur also thera is a daily market, but at the other phices the supplies 

are mostly timed, so as to reach on the hat day. 

51, Let ue enter « refinery: a large open square, shut in with 
fenee, and having sheds on one or two sides of it where part of the work, 
anil specially the storing, is done, If it is u refinery of pucks sugar, 
‘we will Gnd several furnuces within the yard, and men busy at each, 
keeping up the fire, or skimming the pota, or preparing them: Ir it 
is dhulua suger, we will see many rows of baskets with the sugar, 
covered with syila loaf, standing to drop; rows of earthen pots with 
oor, or sugar, or molasses, according to the stage of mannfacture, are 
tein on all sides; and in the same open yard all the different procesiin 
are at the exme time going on. 

62. The manufacturing sensi extends from the middle of 
December to the mirsdle of May. In December the merchants and the 
refiners all congregate at the sugar-towns, and in May they finish 
their work and go home. Compared with thoir state during these five 
mouths, the appearance of such places fa Kotchandpur and Keehabpur 
during the rest of the year is almost that of » deserted town, The 
Mefinorios are slut up; no yor is coming in; nothing is going on. ; 

53. Many of the manuihcturers belong to Santipur, in: Nuddes, 
onl while they have their chief refincries in Kotchandpur or same 
other place, have also smatlor onee in Santipur. Whether the Santipur 
factories derive any part of their raw produce from thut part of the 
eonntry, Ido not know; but no inoonsidemble quantity of goor in + 
taken gerne fron Kotehand: . Jingagachha, and Judabpur to Santi- 
por for-manetacture thore. Tho merchants of Keahabpur and ‘Trimo- 
hini have their connection mther with Caloutta than with Santipur 
anil places in Nudden. 7 

oA Kotehandyur has, from its prominense, suffered more in the * 
canmpetition of the merhants thin most other places, and it hes got at 
enther a bad nome for the quality of ite sugar. During that competition 
very many dishonost practices were introduced, some of which I have 
described before. ‘Tho mirfortnno of eush practious in this trade is, that 
 Townfnoturers have no euch istinguishing marke for their own sgar 
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as indigo planters havo for their indigo, n few dishonest mon can eansea 
ted naino to aihoro to all the produce of the looality, andeven honest men 
will find some additional diffienlty in disposing of their warea, So much. 
was this folt, that part of the goor which otherwise would have heen 
mapufietured in Kotelndpur was taken over to Santipur and mannfao- 
tured there. Nay, in some cases the same persons who manufactured 
dishonest sugar in Kotchandpur, manufietured honest sugar in Santipar, 

55. It remuins to make a survey in detail of the chief sugar marta, 
0.06 to note matters which in our general survey have not found n place. 
E note first those places which are within what I call the chief sugar trae, 

56. Kotohmdper is by tar the largest of the sugar-marts, 06 both 

it and the adjacent village, Sulimanpar, are 
Eiitenises covered with refineries, Ofthesugarmanbiangi 
moat goes-to Calcutta, but about a quarter or a third goes to Nalohittt 
and Jalukati in Backerganj. The proportion of the tattar is stuwtily 
inoreming, From Kotchandpur to Caloutta there are two routes, by 
water and by land, The bulk sppoars to go by land to the Kishnaganj 
and Ranmmagar stations of the Eastern Bengal Railway, going by it to — 
Calcutta. The same carts that take away the sugar frequently collect 
goor to bring back with them. 

The amount of sugar manufactured in and near Kotehandpur in 
each year nyust be near 1,00,000 mannds, worth about six lakhs of rupees 
Tt is perhaps about a quarter of the whole manufacture of the distript, 

The principal merchants are Bangshi Badan, callod Sadu Khan by 
title, andl Gurwlass Baloo, the great brasswarm manufacturer of Nuddes. 
Batigehi Badan, now an old man, is I believe one of these men who, 
starting from o very small capital, booome, by the application of extra 
_ ordinary business qualitiontions, leadmg merchants in their country, He 

+ has several refineries all over the district, and an agenoy in Calontia. 
OT, Chavgachhe is, like Kotchandpur, on the bank of the Kahadak 
river. The pucks suger is manufactured hero, 
_ az woll as the hula. ‘Tho refiners are chioily 
residents of the place. Of the exports I have not obtained very muah 
information, but apparently it is not very different from Kotohandpur. 
Part of the expart goes by river, and. part across country to Kishnaganj 

So far as sugar goes, the place has besn made by the factory ereoted 
here by Gladstone, Wyllie, and Co., » factory capable, I believe, of 
turning ont 1,000 maunds uf sugar in otie day, but which has nut heen 
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worked for years. This factory cultivated the date very extensively, 
and Changackha is now surrounded by forests of date trees, Goor, 
Tam told, might have been bought st one anna # pot cwhen the 
factory first came, a quarter of a contury since, while now a pot is 
Worth six or seven aunas, The proprictor’s revenue was then Bs. 118 
from the whole bazar (probably about Rs. 5 per bigga), and it is now 
Re, 40 por bigga. ‘ 

58. Jingegachha, still further south, is rather a place for the pur 
= chase of goor than for the manufhoture of sugar, 
ern There are three or four refineries in the place, 

hut the greater part of the produce brought to market is bought up 
by byupdris who take it across to Santipur for ‘manufacture. there. 
This part of the district is, in fact, the part most accessible to Santipur, 
boing on the imperinl road. . 

59, Jadalur is w little to the west of Jingsgachha,and like it 
A supplies goor to the Santipur refiners rather than 
iets for local manufacture. It is simply « large goor 

LAt, whither twice a week, that is, on Mondays and Fridays, the aellors 
being their goor from all the places round about, and the byapdris come to 
moet them, purchase the produce, and carry it off to Santipur. 

60. Keshabpur.—The business here consists in purchasing home 

male dhulua and in refining pucks sugar, most 
— of the former going to the: eastern distrivti, Iyut 
partly also to Caloutta, nnd almost all the lntter going to the Culoutta 
market. The purchasers are for the most part agents of Calcutta firms, 
and give their name to the cliof «treet in Keshalspur, * Culoutta-poti.”? 
The export is oither by the river from Keshabpur itself, or by cart to 
Trimohini, and thence to Culoutta by river. | 
There ix a very large pottery manufacture at Keahabpur, the 
pottery being required for the sugar manufature. One largo para ia 
full of potters. 

Another para contains coolies, the Kuorapira as it is onlled, who 

are employed during the sugar seasou in the sugar manufacture, 

Kethabpur has ono advantage over the othor places in the sugar 

trot, in its proximity to the Sundarbane The rivor Bhaitrs leads from. 
it straight down towards the forest, and by this river large cargoes of 
firewood are brought up to be used in the mannfacture of the sugar. it 
is probably to this circumstance thut it owes its prominence a+ a sugar 
tunpufactaring place, for it is the second largest in the district. 
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61. Trimohit is now ao sort of out-station of Keshabpur, for 4 
ai most of the merchants who have ugensie herd 
on have agencies alo in Keshabpur. It is ontively 
& pines for the purchase of sugar, and stot for its manufacture: and: : 7 
the dhulua sugar manufnctared by the ryots and village fuctories round 


about, and also the sugar manufactured in and near Jingagachha, are : 
bought up horw and «xported to Calcutts and other pluces by river. 
ae G2. Tila, farther south, is nother large suger 


mart, also clovely connected with Keshabpur, — 

63. Manirampur hos two or three factories which , 
——— do little mor than supply local consumption. 

oA. Khajora is « place of very large sugar trade, ita namo being a 

derived from that of the date tree (khajur), 
os have not visited if, and camot give details of its 
manufacture, but I believe I may say that its export is to Nalohitti 
and j. 
05. Kaligonj ‘@ farther: up on tho sume river, ani is only ight 


miles from Kotehundpur, Most of the sugar. 
which is exported from Kotchandpur to Nalehiiti 
is brought here to be shipped. 


b 


Kaliganj is not itself a large manufsoturing place, but thare arp 
several refineries scattered in the villages round about jt; for example, 
in Singhia, Furashpur, and others. The sugar manufnotured is ulniost 
all exported to Nalchitti and Jalukuti. 

66. T have now gone round all the marts which lie within the 7 
sugar tract proper, xcept one or two in the vicinity of Jessore itself, ol 
such as Rojabit, Rupdia, and Basuntin, These places and Narikelbaria 
T have not had an opportunity to examine, but I believe I may stato a 
that their export is to Nulhitti and Jalukati. 

67. A few of the manufacturing places on the outside of the 
(Shankle! a sugar tract remain to be noticed. Thorw is, first, 
poate —Y" tha' Linn ‘of tho -¥0d bebvoud) -dheeeie ee 
Magurah, which passes through a date-producing region. Thereare not 
here any regular sugar-refining towns, as tho refinories are small ones - 
seattared here and there. Tohakada, a town upon the road at a distanue 7 
of four miles from Magurah, is the prineipal place whero the gdor is sold. ‘ 
The ryote bring it thers in considerable quantities upon the hit da ; 
Tuesdays aud Fridxys, and ell it to refiners. Part of the goor hers 
produced: ix also carried further east to Binadpur, six miles east of 
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Mogurah, where there are one or t two refineries established forthe 
manufacture of the goor, cot very abundant, which grows about these 
parts ‘The export is almost entirely to Nalchitti- 

68, Further onst still is Muhammodpur, whero m little eugar is 
refined. ‘Tho produce here is very seanty, but what there is manuufae 
tured goes to Nalchitti. 

69. Tho Naral sub-division is for the most pert of very low 
situation, and js devoil of that high ground whinh 
is essential for the cultivation of the date. But 
at Lohagara there is some sugar manufacture, though of aa abnormal 
sort, A few date trees grow near Lohagara, bat on land so low that 


Nar) eub-tirision, 


they produce no juice, and it is not from ite vicinity that Lehagara 


derives its goor, But the engar tract proper is, as we shall presently see, 


deficient in rice cultivation; and as Lohagara, « low region, hue some. 


rite to spare, it sends a littlo, laden in ships, to Mhajura and other places. 
“The ships which go laden with rive bring back esrgoes of goor, atid it is 
thus that tho smal! amount of raw material required for the manufioture 
_ nt Lohagarn is supplied. Tho sugar manufactured in Lohagara is mostly 





pucka sngur, and its export is mostly to Caloutta. But some goes also 


to Backerganj. 
70. Wehave another instance of this reciprocity between the 
sugar trade and the rico trade, for large quan- 
Raina wivciivicie. tities of rice pour up the Bhairab river, eonveying 
the rice from the great cultivating regions in the south to Naupara, 


Basantia, and Khojura, the inlets on the gastern side, into the sugar tract: 


From: those places, hut espovially from Busantia and Nospara, tho ships 
curry down goor to be manufactured into sugar at Daulitpur, Senhati, 
Khidna,and Fagirhat, Nour Faqirhat there is some high land 


Bedi ere, tot he the most pert Se: dapendent Son: eons ae 


materia! upon the eultivation further north. 


71. The places just mentioned, and also Phultalla (which sa ea 
the border land betwoen the rice country and the sugar country, aul 


can supply its own material for manufacture), produce for tho most part 
pucka sugar This is # natural consequence of their proximity to the 
Sundurban’ supply of firewood. ‘Their export is chiefly to Caleutts, 
72. T have already given instances of reeiprovity of rice import 
_cpirtihangs ot wager and sugar export, but the principle extends further 


than T have stated. Throughout the delta there 


iso goneral westward movement of rice. Culoutta attracts most of the 
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rive grown in’the Jessore Sundurbans, and loaves the riceless districts. 
in Jeasore to be supplied from Backerganj. All over the engar trast 
tho caltivation of rite is very deficient, and rice pours in from Nalohittt 
all over Magurah and the south of Jhenida, and oll over the sudder 
eal-ilivision. The ships that come laden with rice therefore take back - 
with them to Nalchitti cargous of sugar. So also rice is inxported hy 
the Kabuduk from the south, ani through Jingegachhe, Changachha, | 
and Koteliantdpur, is eprend over the western part of the district: And 
the ships engaged in this import can carry away the sugar to the tracts 
whence they have come. 
7%. From Caloutto iteelf the principal import is anit, andthe palt 
ships are employed in carrying away sugar to Caloutta. 
74. It remains to mention a few facts, which ahonld probably 
. haye found » place elsewhere. First, as to tha 
oie aa refiners. Professional refiners are for the most 
part thomselves exporters; that is to say, those who buy sngar to refine 
it in large refineries, scarvely ever sell it to other mermhants to expart, — 
In fact, thoy frequently combine, with their refining trade, the trade of 
purchasing from the smaller or village refiners for export. This Intter, 
however, is also # soparaty trade, and, espevially ot Keshabpar and 
Trimohini, there are merchants who, themselves doing nothing im the 
way of refining, purchase sigur locally refined and export it to Calentta 
or to Nalohitti. Most of these are agente of Oaloutta or Nalohitti firmay 
In fhot, necording to the native system of trade, it will be found that the 
same firs, or firms having, in port ot least, the same portions, hare 
establishments at many places, und garry on business ut cach place through 
different: partners or ngents. Bangshi Badan Sada Khan, for example, 
hoe rellneries at all the large anyar murte, and hos besides that a branels 
in Caleutta to reovive and dispose of the sugar whieh he exports thither. 
75. I have uot yet said what hecomes of the *chitiyn goor,” the 
The shittyn geor, of Mfise of the sugur-refining process. It is to a 
nothin very mal! extent locally ased for mixing up with 
tobacco to he smoked. By far the bulk of it is however exported to 
Catontta, Nalchitti, and Surajzanj; but what ultimutely becomes af it 
Ido not know. An attempt bas been made, onoo or twion, to utilbte it 
‘by distilling it into rum wt Tuhirpur, where, as already mentioned, the 
old eugar factory wea converted into.a ram-—listiliery, Tho fret 
failed to produce any eufisient commercial izetuin, ead" doje aaa 
how the pressut attempt is prowpering. 
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76, From what I hove said, it will be readily utilerstond how 
a source of wealth to the district lies in the 
css et ada: The pellet SeSes Bee 
anid it gives « productive return ; and the manufacture also is sash that 
many ryots can and do engnge in it, [have above roughly estimated 
the outturn of the district at about four lakh» of maunds, worth twenty-five 
or thirty lakhs of rupees, and I conclude from independent evurces that 
this estimate is not far above the truth. In: the curtifieate tax year the 
sugar refiners were taxed upon an income of about Rs, 3,24,000, and 
thie excluded some of the largest firms (who were taxed in Oaloutta) 
and all the «mall home refineries which foll under Re, 600 profit. ‘The 
whole trading profit distributed among ryot and professional. trader 
amounts, I am pretty sure, to at least six or seven Inkhs of rupecs. And 
there is throughout the sugar tract an air of substantiality and comfort 
shout the ryote and their homestends which testifies to the udvantages 
they derive from engaging in sugar cultivation, 


XLIL.—The Rice Trade and Sundarban Reclamation, 


Tax secoud great trade connected with Jessore is the rics trade, and the 
subjects connected with it may be shortly stated thus. Tho south of the 
district, and expecially the Sundarhans, form a great rico-producing tract. 
From the Jessore Sundarbans, and from the Baskerganj Sundarbans 
through those of Jessore, there is a continual flow of rico to the westward 
towards Caleutta. Rice also goes northward, spreading itself all over 
the sub-divisions of the eudder and of Thenids, which do not, as a rile, 
produce sufficient rice for looul consumption. 
2. Tho fitness of the Sundarbans fo serve an a grand rice-supplying * 
yrorines. as 1784 and 1786, and the measures that were taken 
at his instigation have been already described. It i#unnectssary aleo to 
repeat hero what has heen said in another placo regarding the extension. 
of Sundarhan cultivation. I proceed rather to describe the nature of it 
8. The clearing of Sundarban forest is « most arduous undertaking. 
+ dau The troos intertwine with each other to anch an 
i extent, that each supports and mpholds the other} 
and «nue of the tress are of an immonse size, ono sort, the jin tros, of 
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which a good specimen is seen at Morrellgonj, spreading and sending 
down now stems till it covers perhaps an nore of ground, Tres like 
these cannot be cut down and removed in bulk; they must be taken 
pincemeal, and tho tree must be out up into little piooee before am attempt — 
is madw to cat it down. But the trees ars not the only difficulty, for 
there is « low and almost impenetrable brushwood which covers the 
whole surfaoe. This brushwood has simply to be hacked away bit by 
bit hy auy.one who attempts to penetrate into the forest, 

4. And there is no emall danger from wild beasts while allthis ia 
going on. Alligators one is not likely to come 
across, except on the immediate banks of rivers; 
bat tigers are not unfrequent, und oconsionally break out upon the 
defenceless forest clearora if the Istter approtch their Inir too closely. 

A great number of thee novidents one never hears anything alot, hat 
the ocnaions on which ony does hear of such dopredations, through: 
their occurring near inhabited places, are very froquent. 

6. Sometimes a tiger takes possession of a tract of Imi anil 
commits such fearful havoo that ho is loft in poace in his domait. 
am not writing of things which may oconr, bat of things whioh hata 
ocourred. ‘The depredations of some nnnsually fierce tiger, or of more 
than one such tiger, have often exused the retiremont of some advanced 
colony of clearers, who have, through their fear, been compelled to 
abandon land which only the labour of yours has reclaimed from jungle, 

6. It is eurious how single tigers hooome somotimes an object of 
dread over a large tract of land. There was onw groat man-onter whom 
one wed to be perpetually hearing about in 1868. Hardly « week 

but there were one or two reports of people carried off by him, 
anil he used to be perfectiy well known, He had apparently a charmed 
life. One day he came on board an Englishman's boat and eoolly 
walked off with one or two of his oarsmen, The Englishman levelled 
a blunderbus at him, but the instrument burst, ond while it mnch 
injured the shooter, the tiger got off scot-free. On another oveasion 
the same tiger passel within a few yards of & gentleman who was 
acoustomed to and propared for suoh interviews. He of course fired, 
but again the boast escaped soatheloss. This post was finally killed 
by Mr. Morrell of Morrellganj, who Inid wait for him, shutting Linwelf 
up in an iron cage ‘The tiger was only severely wounded by tha shot, 
anil he chargod und knocked over tho enge, bnt the oessation of his 
ravaget ehewed that the wound had had « mortal effect. 


Will beasts. 
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of attocking beats passing through « certain khal near Murrellizunj, 
antl inode the passage eo dangerous that the route wos for w tine practi- 
ene cee tapes 

8. Suppose, however, that the Sundarban cultivator hina got 
sldig=in age over these difficulties, and the equally formidable 

though less prominent difficulties entailed ‘by « 

residence far from tho haants of men, kis dangers have not’ yet -pomeed. 
Tiles the greatest care is tuken of the land so cleared, it will «pring 
Kick into jungle and become ns bad uy ever: So great ie the evil 

of the soil, that reclaimed land neglosted for a single year will 
present to the next yoar's cultivator a forest of reed (nal): He-may. 
eut it oml born it down, but it will spring up oguin as thick wo eyor: 
aes taken brnsk dines uraiticationd ts expel {like sed when nee ie tee 
grown. The soil, too, must be oultivated for ton or twelve yeurs before 
‘Tt loses this tendenvy to at once cover itself with reed jungle. 

f. Tho first and heaviest. part of tho clearing of any plot of lanl 
+i is usually done at the expense of the propristor, 
eee ty person who hes settled with Government 

for the land ; und when the clearing hus proceeded to a certain point, be 
sottles ryote upon the lands thus partially cleared and they bring it 
into cultivation, These ryote call thernselves abad-kuri” or reclaim, 
‘ing rynts, and «teem themselves to have w sort of right of oceupanoy. 
in their lands When these ryote thus begin, thoy ooensionally them» 
solves extend their Iands by additional clearings; bat it nmy, I Leligve, 
‘be stated ax a general rule that the greater part of the actual clearing: 
work is dont at the expense of the capitalist, and not of the ryots. 

10. When « saficient number of poople are gathered togethur, 
; they tend of course to form a settlement, atid to 
——7 comics permanently where they arm, But the 
farthest advanced parts of the eultivation, and some also of thoas which 
ary, not new or remote from old lands, ary carried on upon a diffrent: 
principle. A large number of ryots, who live and oultivate lanils north 
of the Sundurbace—that ix, near the line of rivers whieh crosses the 
Sistriet from Kochua, through Baghahat and Khulna, to the Kabadak— 
have also Jatide in the Sundarhans, held ander different landholders 

Hi, The rultévating scans in the Sundarians aro luter than those 
_ farther north.and the plan whick is followed. by thene dynble cultivators 
ia thik Tho months of Qieit, Byinek, aud Jeth, are spent in cultivation 
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at home, ‘The ryot then, having propared his home cultivation, embarks 


hix ploughs, ond his oxen, and his food, in « boat and takes them: away 7 


bodily fo his “abad” or Sundarban cultivation. Asser, Shraban, and 
Bhadro, are spent in ploughing and sewing und preparing: the erops - 
there, the ryot building for himself, with materials he has partly hrought 
with him, o tittle shed, ander which he lives. The water gots high in 
Shraban aid Bhadro, hut that is littie impediment to cultivation. Many 
ofthe lands under rice cultivation are below high-water mark, bat the 
planting ia easy, for rice sown on higher lands is transplanted into 
those low: lands when it is strong enough to bear the water. 

12, Tho ryot now again comes home, and these outposts of eulti- 
vation ure absolutely abandoned—inrgn extents of cultivated rice-fleldy 
‘ani nota symptom of human hobitstion. By the end of Agrmyan 
tho ryot has out und stored his homo-cultivated riee, and he then goes 


to the Sundarbans, re-crects his hut, which has probably been destroyed — 


during his abeonce (or lives in the open), nnd reape his Sundarban rice, 
At that season of the year (Poos and Magh) reapers, or * dawals,’? 
crowtl to the district, and they are extensively employed all over the 
rine-flolds of the Sundarbans, When the rice is ent and prepared for 
cals, the byaptiris aro sure to come round and buy it up, mnd the 
zeminiar will also send his ogente round to collect the rents from the 


ryote. Tho ryot has sold his grain ani paid his rent, and the watof the 


money he can bring hack with him to his home. 
13: While» great deal of cultivation in the more remote parts of the- 
Sundarbans follows this method, there ar in the 
‘gona nearer ports large settlements of ryote who dwell 


pernianently mews the land they have under cultivation. But it must 


be remembered that these tracty are after all sparsely inhabited, and 
thet many of the ryots who dwell in them, besides Maving holding 


near their own houses, have another eight or ten miles away, which they ‘a | 


visit only occasionally wlien they have work to do, ‘The groat. fertility 
of the land renders it essy for ryote to hold targe areas undor oulti- 
vation; and thus, what with resident large-oultivating ryots and non- 
resident ryots, we do not find in the Sundarhan trants » population at; 
all equal to what tho amount of cultivation would lead ns to expoet. 
14. Thore is another thing to be noticed with reference to the 
dwollars in these regions, namely, that they do not tend, as in other plnens, 
to group themselves into villages. Probably this is one result of their 
having holdings #o largy that it is most convenient to live near them. 
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But, whatever the cause, many of tho village-namos on the mays represen 





families live apparently in perfect soclusian, This description, hownver, 
hardly applies to older settled tracts, euch as perganneh Hogla. 

15. I have neglected to note another feature in the reclamation 
and cultivation of these Sundarhan lanils, namely. 
the embunking of wateinlets, Tt is « charac 
teristic of deltaic formation that the banks of the rivers aro higher than 
the lands further removed from them; and the whole of the Sundarbana 
may be looked on as an aggregation of basins, where the higher 
lovel of the sides prevents the water coming in to overilow the interior. 
Many of these basins are so formed, that loft to themselves they would 
remain under flood, as they communicate with the surrounding channola 
by khals which penetrate the bank; and a great part of reclamation 
work consists in keeping ont the water, and thus bringing under 

16. This method of reclamation of low lands applioe both to the 
Sundarbans proper (whose northern limit I take to be the line of rivers 
above noted), and nlso to that remarkable line of depression which rans 
across the district immediately north of Khulna. Part of these low. 
Innis ins hewn, part still remains to bo, «imined and reclaimed by the 
method referred to. 

¥7, In employing this mothod, all the inlets from the channels 
surrounding are embanked, and smaller channels, called poyfns, are 
‘opened round their ends. The inlets themselves are too big to be 
kept in.control, but these “poydns” easily can be, This ombanking is 
usnully done in Agrayan (November), after tho rivers have gone down. 
Now, when tho tide is low, the channels are opened and the water from 
the inside drains off; whon it is high, and would otherwise Durst in, tha 
channels aro closed. It is evident that by this means the water ean he 
troduced to « level much lower than the half-tide level, and much and 
can be renderyd culturnble which otherwise would be marsh. 

18. But hore aleo thero is the same thing to note, viz, that a 

year’s negloct may at one stroke take away all. 

red that has beon gained hy many yoars’ labour, The 
effect of tho rains and the freshes of exch yoar is to partintly destroy 
all the omhankments that were used the previous year and to flood 
the land. The rico that has been sown hos however attained suifivient 
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hartihood ‘to remain uninjured, arid when the waters egain go down, 
harvest muy be reaped. But unless the embankments aro again renewed 
in November, the flood will not hnve voased to cover the low lands by 
sowing time, the land will remain unsown, and jungle and marshy reed 
will take the pluce of the paddy. 

19, These embatiking and draining operations are required more 
or leas all over the Suniarbans, where there is always some land that 
ean bo by them brought above water-level, but they have been used in 
their most extensive shape in somo parts of the range of marshes which 
I have mentioned as lying north of Kimina In the Pablo bhil, for 
example, when it was drained after this style, ten large embankments 
und thirty-two ammnller ones were required. The bhil has cinco been 
suffered to go to ruin. 

20, One curious testimony to the extent of these embhanking 


Shere 04 aie. operations is shewn in their effet on thw tide, 


in lateral overflow, Now, it is a fact that twenty yours ogo the tide was 
néver observed at Naral, or even for some distance further down strean. 
At the present day, whon the rivers are low, the tide turns tho current 
not only at Naral, but for a fow miles above it, The change is plainly 
the result of twenty years’ extension of cultivation in the Sundarbans. 
21, With all those drawbacks and risks attached to the cultivation, 
tho soil is novertheless vo very fertile, that it can easily produce a 


rent of one rupee por higgs, Thoee who cultivate it without haying 
any tight arising from previous oveupancy, pay sbout Re, 1 or 1-4 


ront for their Inuds. 

22. It is. question of some interest how long these reclamations 
Were tho Sutulurbame i the Sundarbune have been gping on, and 
anclentiy populated whether thero were any before tho occupation 


of the country by the English. That tho Sundarbans were at any 
time a generally populated rogion, I huve never seen any evidenes 
to show. But it seems to me beyond doutt that suttlers have. 


occnsionally appeared in various parts of the Sundarbans and linve 
again disappeared. Tho history which I have given of Khanja Ali is 
the history of oy ancient anil extensive melnmation of land in the 


néighhiurhoed of Baghulist—land » great part of which subsequently 


foll back into junglo and had again to be reclaimed. The mosque at 
Maajidkur was uo doubt in the midst of oultivated lands four hatilred 


They will plainly have the effect of confining the | 
rising tide within its river channols and preventing it expending itself 
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yeare ago, yet it iv only within the lust half century that the new 
reclamations linve reached and «pread over that part of the eae 
‘The houses und mounds at Kopilmruni are evidences that there was 4 
gultivated land when they were built and dwelt in, but the present 
Teclumations in the immediate asighhourliood date only a hondred » 
“svar back, amd the land two or three miles off was jungle till about. . 
‘wxty yours back. 

2% I think that these are all evidenoes that cultivation onse 
existed in spots which subsequently relapsed into jangle, and had to be 
redlaimed in comparatively recent times. ‘Looking at the map, we find 
that the line which divides the reclaimed lands from those that are 
till forest, descends firthur south near Ishwaripur (Pritapaditya’s ety) 
than it doss either on the west or on the east of that place, In the sume 
manner there seems to be an advanced outpost, Amadi, on the bank of the’ 
Kubek, close to Masjidkur, where the lands have a pergunnal: same 
(Jamra), while there are no pergunnsh lands further north till ona | > 
comes to Muilai. Chandkhali and ita vicinity, os we have seen, isnot u 
pergunnil: Iand, for theee lands were never reclaimed till 1785 at least, 
Again, the line of reclamation descents to the south, when we come to 
thi Baghahat side of the river Pasear, Therv is cortainky some ream 
for thinking that the southward anarch of enitivation has heen moro. 
rapul ut these points, and thoy are precisely the pointe wher, three or 
four hundred years ugo, Khanja Ali and Pratapaditya established their 
chieftuinshipe in the Sundarbans, 

24. Ibis alsoa fact that many persons, in making clearings in the * 

es forest, have found in isclated parte the rumuine of 

; brick gha&ts snd traces of tanks. Pow men oan. 

give better or more miliablo information on this point than the dewan of 

Morreilganj, and he assured me that not only the Mormllganj reclaimers, * 

but other forest clearors also, found such retnaine ax I have decribed, 4 

and that in one or two instanves kilns of bricks have thus been found. | 
It would appear that no houses have been found within: his knowledge. 

25, There is nothing wonderful in poople building masonry ghats 
to their tanks who themselves dwelt in non-permanent huases; and  % 
therefore [do not hesitate to draw from the existence af theaw tarde bie u 
fonclusion that not ane, but many persons once dwelt in those pluses 
anil intended to make them their permminent residents, ‘The kilie of * 
Ivioks testify to unfulfilled intentions, and render it not inpeobahio that 
the dwellers in these places had scmetimes to leave them in « hurry. 
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Tho tradition of tho place, or rather the account given by thy pirese 
dwellers, iy that the places where these remains aro found are rea 

ancient seat of cultivation, but that Mahratta. marauders ‘ - 

‘settlers to abandon such remote places ani sock safety in places muro: 

thickly inhabited, The Mikratta invader belong only to last coutury, — 

ani I doubt if they came quite so far wast or south as these places. ‘Bat 
it isvortain that Mughs once dwelt in these regions; and indoed T have : 
hound tho fact of tho Backerganj cultivation having proceeded sa far 

“southwaril nooounted for on the theary that the Mugh settlers had dona 


‘ so muieh in the wey of reclamation, However, I must leave it uudloeided 
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» whothor these petty colonies of settlors that used to come down to the 
» (Bundarban regions left thu place willingly, or beenuse they were driven 
away, or because they died off a 
26, I msy montion that thore are very many. places in the 
Sundarbans where the present settlers tall mea 
: ~<a, alee that the lands they now cultivate were cultivated | 
lio in ansient times, but permitted to relaps: into jungle, itis a sort of 
general bolief, thongh what its authority isT cannot eay. Lhave foimd 
only one place whore tradition gives a delinite form to the story of 
‘those ancient settlors, — 
27. The lands about Rampal and Parikhali have been ree! mM 
how. for sixty or seventy years, but once, long ago, they were ime 
“hy two brothers of the potter caste, Ram Pal and Shyam Pal, A tank 
in whewn os having been made by Ram Pal. It is only of ordinary size, 
~ andl it is now overgrown with grass thick enough to support animals: 
Bring io it, thongh as a mase it flouts upon the water beneath Ram 
Pal was at ono timo sent for (probubly to satisfy revenue demands) by 
the nawah (or, as others say; by Sitaram Ray, but this is-not Likely), 
+ and when ho wont he took with him two pigeons, saying that he wi f 
bring the pigeons back with him, and if they appeared without him, his. 
fimily would know that some dire misfortune had befallon him. _ After 
‘# time the pigeons returned alone, and so Rom Pal's family, louse 
entitle, and nll, jumped into this tank and were drowned in it. In 
‘Attestation of this story, it is declared that up till unly five or seven yu 
‘Bgo cow-lung used to rike Gccusionally to the surface of the tank, h 
‘in these unbolioving times the miracle hes consed, a 
28. This tank had another clement of sanotity, for when Rem Pal 
Wits alive, he used to keep in it the pat, or bowed, ned in the poujah of 
Bhib, in the month of Cheit. On the morning of the poojab the 
: 2a 











ewel rie and present itself to Raw Pal, who faithfully roturnid it 
When th poojuh. was over, to romain Gor another your in the tank J 
2y. F sive the story it this place 1s anothor traditiqnary évidonve 
of the oxistenes OE autiont setlorm iu. thee regions, but: the: date uf 
{it Pal T would not place father back than two hundred sears at maa, 
T quit now this past of the subjevt and return to tho eultivutin 1 
0, It is difficult to give an idea of the wealth. of rioe-tlohla that 
one sees in passing during harvest timo along the 
wn aes rivers Which interseot tho Sundarhan rolamatione: 
In other parta of the sotntry one’s view is alwaye restrictud by trees 
or by villages, lint in. these Sundarbans it ia different. ‘Yon. took 
Wilden grainy enti Sor mils pom. cack sido, Tae wit 
Bolden grain; a homestewl is dotted abont her and there, and the 
omrse Of the rivers is traced hy the fringes of low lwushwood. that. 
g™w: upon Mine banks: but with those exceptions one aoe i many 
Tne ine unbroken sea of wacing «han, upto tho polnt whem the 
distant forest bounds the horizon, OF course this i4 not dlways the 
View ou comot reclaim a whole estate in one day. In places whore 
mrlamation has onty more recently begun, a fringe of haifa mile broad 
om wither sido of the river contains all that has as-yet been done hy the 
eitending colony. 


$1. Thoae coloning sometimes sutlty most severely from oyclones, 


oobnhatiy Vor * pilepateut Their houses and their flolds nro only a fhol or two. 


ahove high-water muirk, and when the eynlane 
Wave pours up the grout «reams of tho Pascar and the Huri . 
and from them wpreads all over the 
havoo mong theses low-lying: isolated villages. ‘The grain in thoir fells 
ie spoiled ; their houses arp torn away, and oll their stures are Jost; their 
i we saried away, aud many of them drowsed ; and they them- 
sélvos reduced to the oxtranest bhifts to save their own lives, The 
uydlone of Lith May 1869 tiutroyed 25( lives newr Morrellgnnj re 
ind the lows it caused to property: was something immense, 
ubnost wondns how, in some of those storms, the Whole country ix not 


| ‘Pretical limit to tho extousion of eultivation : for the hearer one gots 
teithe wen, tho grater the danger; and the more the forest: és ctearod 
away, thovemaller the barrier placed Letwoun tho enltivntor and the 
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&% In the Sundarhans the rive crop is reaped ubout the flat fort. 

OR pote night of January, the soil easily retainitige up till 

that timo all the moistitre necessary for the growth 

ofthe grain. Tho method of rsping, too, ix different from that which 

provnile over tho rest of the district; for os the straw iv of absolutly ne 

valuo in the Sundarbans, the crop ie reaped by only cutting off the heads, 
anil the straw is subeequeutiy burnt down. 

#3. I have now to shew how-the grain finds its way fo market, 

Adiwnap vsetemof cut. "0 here T havo first to observe thut ryots cultivate 
vivation, in two ways—ither under advances from the 
Mierehant, or without wach advances. Many ryots in the Sundarbune 
are woll enough off to cultivate with their own capital, bit sever] aio 
moceive adlvunoes from merchants, who for this purpose send their mon 
all over the eountry about Bhadro (August-September), and then again 
send their poople after harvest. to colloet in ships the grain whidh Thaw 
doen thus pledged to them. Zemindars also make advances in some 
oases, Lut fhe zemindare of these lands, that is, the large xomindars, ane 
mostly abwentees, nud revsive book their advances in money, eo that the 
matter does not influence the distribution of trade. Tho small talagdars 
aro diffrent, and usually take a close intorest in their ryots, ' 

34, Agreat quantity of rice, however, ix oultivnted withaut any 
sort of advances, and the ryote dispose of it them= 
sdlves, either taking it to the hits themsilves, oF 
delivering it on the spot tu a trader, or byapdri, who comes to purohian 
i The latter method is probably the more frequent one in the ease of — 
very remote clearings, but in those which aro situated within reach of @ 
hit, the ryot takos hie grain to sell it there. Thore is a line of hate situnted: 
in the north of the Sundarbans ty which grain in this way is brought— 
Chandkhali, Paikgachha, Surkhali, Ganramba, Rampal (or Varikhali), 
and Morreligun] ; and trom tong distances the grain iy hronght up by 
ryotein their boats to these ldite 

35. Of these hits the chief is Chandkhali, and Monday is the hat 
day} canveniener of trade cansing thot only one 
doy in each wool, instond of two, slowhl be pat 
aside ne hit day. Tf one werw to see Chandkhali on an ordinary dey, ote 
Would ¢ee a few sleopy huts on the river bank and poss jt by as ecmo 
hisignificatit village, The huts aro many of thom shops, and thew are 
situated round a equare; bat there are no parshasers to Ve ston, and the 
spuure is deserted. On Sunday, however, ships come up from all direetiona, 


Salo of grain hy therpou. 
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the khal, waiting forthe hit, On Monday boats pour in from all direntions. 
trade in oatebles bring their tobacco and turmerio, to meet the demande 
of the thousand ryots who have brought their grain to market and will 
‘take mway with thom a week's stores. The river—a large enough one— 
and the khal, become alive with native crafts and bouts, pushing i 
mong each other and literally covering the {noo of the water, Sales are 
iing on rapidly amid all the hubbub, uni the byapéris.and malisjans 
(tradors nnd merchants) are filling their ships with the grain whish the 
ryots have brought alongside and sold to them. 

30, The greater part of the traffic thus goes on the water, but on 
land, too, it is n busy sight. On water or on land, thero is probably a 
mupresentative from nearly every house for miles aronnd; they have come 
to sll thoir grain and to buy their storms; numberles hawkers lave 
come te offor these stores for sale: oil, turmeric, tobaces, vegetables, and 
all the other luxurine of a ryot’s life. ; 

37; By tho ovening the business is all done; the ryots turn thetr 
bouts homewards ; the hawkers go off to the next hat, or go to procure 
toore mupplies ; and with the first favorable tide, the ships weigh anchor 
anil take their cargows away to Caloutta, ond toa «mallur extent up the 
river, Hy Tuesday morning the place is deserted for another week. 

4% At this Chandkhali hit alone 3,000 or 4,000 mpees worth af 

L ries On an avernge change hands hat. do 

oe and during the usin less the wth pac 
reaches twice that quantity ; and about 1,500 boats ar brought up by 
propio utteniling the lit, hoata being almest the only means of travelling 
hore. And the riow alone dors not monsure the umount of trade at thin 
hit; for, ae wo siall afterwards seo, the traffic in flrowood oquiile the rice 
trde in vatue, nnd much surpasses it in blk, 

0, Chndkhall is after all only one out of many hiite, and 
\Migpocreatsalisury besides tho trade that is domo in the hits, there in 

wn Immonse traffic carrie on, lees conmpionoualy, 
by. tenders stationed all over the Sundarbans. Some of these have large 
‘ships anid with thom visit tho clearings and fill thoir shia close to where 
the grain grows, Others, stationod at como village, buy up grain whon 
they oan get it, and ship it olf thomentyes! or well it to larger traders 
And overywlhwry there will be found a vlies of traders oallod “ farins,” 
whi insert themselves between the more petty sellers and the regular 
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trader ov byapéri, buying np in very small quantities, an when 
cortain bulk has been accumulated, waiting for the hyapari to conmite 
buy, or tuking tho grain to him to sell it ne 
40. Ex teas eavel: <font hin Sion aan ies th ge 
cultivator into thut of the trader (byapéri) or the merchant (mahajan). 
‘The trader is » man who hus a capital, perhaps, of Re, 300 er 400; he 
sometimes exports his purchased rice himeelf, taking it to the ant 
in Caleutta or elsewhere, who will bay it, and #o give him money to ase 
« for a second sitnilur transaction ; or he will sell it on the spot to the larger 
exporting merchants, men who havo large firms in Caloutta, snd Bare 
‘agencies in the producing districts. 
41. The priuéipal export from the Sundarbans is to Calouttn, andl 
. thers is a general westward motion «f the 
** sania amma through them, the prodyoe of the a 
Sundarbans passing through the Jessore rivera. ‘The routes adopted for 
this traffic are nourly the same that they were # hundred years ago. 

42. 'Thoro is tho inland route, which gous sures the district by 
Kochu, Baghahat, Khutna, Baitaghatta, Diluti, Paikgachha, and somte 
the Kahwlak. From the notices that appear in the old correspondence, 
the westorn half of thie route uppeurs to have been mach changed sings 

their date, for tho boats, after passing Khulna, appoar at that timu ti 

havo gone down the Passr rivor, and through by the Chunkhuri khal 
towards Chandkhali. I canolude this from the faut that the route is 
deseribal as tho route by Kockus, Khulna, and Chandkhali; in Nasr 
-mnagistrate’s lotter of Slst May 1789, find alao that a bontful of 

was plittidered ‘by daooits in 1788, at tho mouth of the Chunklmri khal 

(ML. 23-10-88), shewing that their bout puma by that way. 

43. Tn fact, tho rivers near Diluti und Poikgachha do not appear | 

“ a to ‘have been at that tine open into the Kabudaky_ 

hut apparently about forty years ago (though Dhave- 

not seurate infurmation), the yemindur of pengununh Mallai eut a khal 

betwoen them and Sitaganj, on the Katmdak. This allowed easy eum- 

mudtiedtion hotwoen the north and the Sundarban rivers, and though the, 
route became, and was long used as, tle generally adopted one 

Khulna and the weet, it still involved a long cireuit hy this artillelal 

khat and the Kabadak. 

44, Finally, about five yoars ago, a now excavation wasmaie which 
cotomuunicated dimetly letwoen tho Siped Aga which passes Paikgnohhu 
and the Kabadak. It is straight oatal of three mile iy lungil, and 
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it saves a very long detonr, ‘The namo of tho assistant engineer who out 


it perpetuated in the local appellution of the khal, for people call) fhe 


little village which has sprang up at the west end of it Millettganj, andl 
call the canal itself the Millettgunj khal. 

45. This therefore forme the ior inland of the router, and large 
numbers of ships pass by it in each direction each day; of salt-laden: 


ships aline, [ have counted more than twenty brought upi to Khali ly 


this route during a single tide. 
46. In the cold season this line of rivers in some places does not 
afford sufficient water for pips af 1,500. or 2,000 
Serene ett tusunils, and these therefore pess by the southern 
route. This route enters at Morrellganj and passes by the Ghoskhali and 
the Chills Chandyai khal into the Passar, Thonee the ships pass by the 
Bajus khal and the Dhaki river into the Sipst, whence the Manus tiver 
takes them fo Chandkhali. This ronte passes through a tract in some 
parte uninhabited, and is therefore avoided by ships which oan take 

the northern route. 

47. Theos to the two routes by which thie rice Spemes fees uaktis 
wost in the Sundarbans; but another route should bo mentioned in this 
piace, namely, the one which is used by tho ships which are to pase up 
tho Modhumnti, or have come down it, These use the Atharibanka 
(nighteen bonds) between Khulna and the ee 
side of Khulna they we cither the northern route just described, or, if 
thoy are too big, they use the southern ons between Chanikhali and the 
Chunkdari khol, coming into the Pasar by it, and so passitig up to Khulnit, 

48. The navigation in all thees struams is by titles, for in all those 

Sundarban rivers the current flows one way during: 

oe tho ebb and the opposite way daring the flood-tile, 
Part of oyery journey has to be minde with the flood and purt with the 
ebb, and the speud”of the voyage depends exactly apon bow. fur the 
 -Noynger succeeds in entehing the ebb and tho flood at the proper points 


49 Thore aro, naturally, some regular anchoring plies, pliuces 


Foal a te where the voyager has to change from the flood ta. 


the ebb, or rice cred, and must therefore wait for 
3, al of tho fido, unless he happrme te arrive at the axadt nick af time, 
Ati these pointa; far as some of them ars from the abodes of nen, thorny 
Will be found people present to sell to the passing “bostmen somo 
vegetables or eome fish, A fisherman will have stationed bimelf here 
mil offers bis wares to the pussing whips, or some solitary boatman will 
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make a profit sufficient to reimburse him for-hie long journey, Lar 
dhips may take about five days to cross fronr Morrullganj to Chandkhali, —— 
anil between those two places they ean get no supplies except whut ; 
they may in this way pick up. The water even is not drinkosble, and 
boats coming from Morrllganj bring water with them from there. 2 


have brought down vegotublos in his little amft, loping by their mloto 


Gi), ‘The steamor roates through the Sundarhans didbr of course from! 

{ie routes above described. Within. the 24-Por 

2 ne Sa toa gunuabs district they keep much. further sonth, 
and they come northwards hy the Sips4 river, or by the Passer river, to. 
Elina, and thence by the Atharabanks ta the i. Steamers 
tliat intend to pass through Backerganj district cross Jessore by a route 
very far south, never coming near human habitations till they appear F 
at Morrellgunj, 


XLII —The Mice Trade—( Continued.) | 


Tx what I have seid 1 have skotohed the production af rico only #0 | 
fur.as regards the Sumdarbans, and it remains to make some remarks 
aboat. the rice trade as it ailvots other parts of the district, The guneral 
fluw of the Sundarban rice is, an lise been shown, o westward io a 
, the great demand in Calcutta drawa neath 
Secs! demand fir ties te trade towards itself. Bat there ts tie fire: | 
though of course smaller, dematd all over the western part of Jessary, 
for in the Sudder aud in the Jhenida sub-divisions sutlicient vice is not 
grown to satiety the local consumption. | 
4% ‘This teact is mostly suppliod from Nalehitt? and Julukati, the 
Backerganj rice murts; asd it is notral thot thie 
ne should bo ¢o.. Tho commercial relations hetwoet ( 
these places in respoot of the sugar trade naturally determine, or rather 
juvour, their existence ulsoin respect of the rine trade. Koshabpur, Jinga- 
gachhs, and Uhaugachha, have, as ww have seen, less direet commruniéation: 
with’ Nalehitti than tho other places, and we find that they accordingly _ 
dorive their rice rather from places immediately south of them than from 
$ Part of thé rice eold-at Chaudkhali tinds its way up the Kabadale, 
and is Inndid nt Trimobini, Singazachha, Chaugachha, and Kotchsndpnrs 
ani-siow from the south alse pours up the Bhadra river to Keshabpurz 
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‘aml from all these places it is distributed over the country which I haw 
designated the eagar tet. 

4 Nulchitti, however, supplies by far the greatest part: of the 
Toquiremonts of the riceless regions, A little yoes np by the’ Madhumatt 
to the north-oastern. part of Mogurah sub-division, which is samowhat 
“oficient in rice; linbiMfty to inundation interfering much with ite 
_-productiveness, Groat quantities are sent up by the Bhairab river, and 
are landed at Phultalls, Naupara, Busuntia, Khajuro, Kaliganj; und in 
A iliffrent direction are carried up to Binadynir, Magarah, and Jhenida. 
Of all these, Basantia is perhups the groatest mart, the quantity of rice 
distributed from thero being very grout: the town of Jessore dorives ite 
supplies alums entirely from Basantia. The Nalchitti rice also, to a 
certain extent, competes with Jessore rive in supplying Keshabpur and 
the towns on the Kabadak. 

5. The sub-division of Naral and the low country moar it is altnoat 
eM the only part of the district which neither imports 


nor exports rice in uny quantity, It growe sufficiont: 
for itself, In the bhile about thie part of the country is grown thy 


long-stemmunl rice. Sown on the edges of the bhils when the water is low, 
it rises pa the water rises, and is ripe before the wator bas disappeared: 
This ealtivation is somotimes n vury eusy cultivation; for after the grasa 
aivl straw on tho dried-up lands is burnt down, there iv little to de t in 
tho way of ploaghing, the seo boing sown broadeust upon. the oil, 
which, air a shower or two of min, is quite ready to receive it, 

t, The ordinary system. of rice oultivation it is timoveteary to 
sketch in the same manneras I havw donw that of the Sundarbans, for 


it id sulliciently well known. I have tioted the nistters in which Jessaro 
differs from other districts, 


XLIV.—Other Sunderhen Industries, 


Dysrnes the cultivation of rico thore are somo other industries connected 

Aton with the Simdarhans which deserye specification ; 
and the first of these is the wood trade. : 

2 The regular wootl-cutters may be first deseribod. ‘These Hive fur 

tho most part just north of the Sandarbans, and 

tga who the ruins haye eased thnir sencon begins. 

A tbody of thim start in 4 native ship) for the Sundarbans—some far 
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south portion of them, not very fur from the soa. Their ship te provi- 
viemed for four months or so, and during that time it remains anchored 
at the place whioh thoy chuore as their head-quarters. They themselves 
leave the shipe to go to their work, und come baok there ut night as 
they would come back to their home, which the ship really is. 
3. A party, of whom some are aure to be'of the Bhawall a woods 
Sidr see cutter ouste, may consist often or fifteen, and 
thoy are usually chartered by some regular wood: 
moerehant, who has 4 contract with them, ly whieh they receiveadvances 
from him and sel} him their wood. During the four month» they are _ 
alamnt they out their wood, shape it toa certain extent, and bind it np 
into rafts so placed that the high tide will raise them. They are sme 
four days' voyage from home, bt some of them occasionally come back 
to bring news of how the party ure progressing, or perhaps to say: that: 
One of them has heon caught by a tiger or by an alligator. Whon their 
rafte wre ready, some of the party float them ap with the flood tides tor 
the places where thay are to deliver them, the rest still remaining engaged 
dn their wood-eutting. | 
4. These regular expeditions are undertaken chiefly forthe purpoe 
; of procuring the larger forms of wood—thora 
whieh are to be ted: for posta, or for making _ 
boots and other artinles; bmt both these regular wood-cuttors and the 
oneaxional wood-eutters also bring up large quantities of emailer forms of 
wood intended to be cut ap into firewood. The ceeasional wood-onttors | 
embrace a very large number of the ryote living within the Sundarban 
limits, Gr just without thom. If they hav an idle sensou (as they 
frequently have, for rice cultivation does not employ them all the year 
round), they take » boat and go down to the Sundarbens, out a onrge 
of wood, and bring it ap with them to sell it. Thore are very many 
tyols who gu down to the Sundarbans when they want » post for their: 
house, or sore wood for their cooking, preferring a fow days’ absence 
from home to spending money in purchwsing. The demand for wood, | 
nil especially for firewood, is eo great, that it offwrs ample induowment 
to ryots, who otherwiss even are very wall off, to engage in it and map 
‘from it # little profit. 
5. A groat part of the wood thus krought up is sundr wood, and it | 
. hina this unfortanats characteristic, that it does not 
i in ita green stote float in water. It is brought up 
jw two shapes—beams, and short pieces of four or five feet long, intended 
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a muse of lighter wood: The Intter are mostly laden in boats, 

6, Chandkhali isp great centre towards which the wood tmde 
Ye Weed Yeet— tends. The ryote who ont the wood meet there 
Chasvdichali- (as in the ease of the rive-trade) the trailers who 
ary ready to carry it off to Caleutts, where by far the mont of it goes, 
or up the Kabadak to the villages and sugur factories on its banks 
T was told that Rs. 3,000 worth of wood comes to this hat on one hit 
day in the bnay season, nud this represents about 60,000 maunds Such 
are the figures that were giveti me, but I would put down the trath at 
about half these quantities. 

7. The boats used by ryots who only occasionally enter mito the 
traile carry 100 to 150 maunds of wood, but the boats employed in the 
regulartrade are of 1,000 or 1,600 mannds. ‘These last, however, do not 
come to Chandkhali; they are either employed on the part of malinjans, 
as above deseribed, or they are managed by parties acting on theif own 
telislf, and iy this ease they are taken straight to Culeatta aud the wood 
is sold there. 

8. Next to Chandkhali, Dhamalia, in Domuria, is the great place 

for wood trade. There lived hore a wood mer 
chinut, Bhikan Sirdar, a man who raised hinself 
from the cooly clase to great wealth, and he had an immense trade in 
wood, both with Caloutta and with other places. Brom Dhanulia and 
Dunyuria large quantities of wood ure sent ap the Bhadra river to 
Keehabpur, where they are used in the sugar manufacture, 

9 Khulna is ulso m great place for wood, and w good deal is used 
el in Khulna itself, both in boat-making and in 

refining. Much alao is sent up the river for tha 
local consuniption thers, 

10, When the Port Canning Company had a lease of the Banker 

rights over a large part of thoSundarbans, they used 

= to collect two rupees upon each hundred maunis of 
wool. At Chandkhali one of their superintendents was stationed, and 
eran Swe AY Oamvgas ender ime Shs Wee SRO Oe ane 
and collecting the mtes the Company levied, The tract under this 
puperintendent was not so large as the Jessore Sundarbans, bat the. 
Chandkhali people say that Ha. 20,000 wae sometimes collected within 
one month, This was mado up almost entirely of collections on the 
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firewowl as above doseribed, and it represents. million maands of wood 
as the amount cut within the month, 
11. Another Sundarban industry is that whieh has to do with reeds, 
which are extensively used both tor making mats 
Besineed mabsakisg oil for making boskets. The mat-makers, Naluaa 
by caste, do not usually dwell within the Sundarbans; their chief places 
being Phultalla, Satrajitpur, Binadpar, and Magurah.. During the sold 
weather tho men, in several trips, bring up a large quantity of reeds 
from the Sundarbans, and these, when dry, are woven into mats. Thoy 
afe woven sometimes of very large size, and these Naluas are frequently 
employed. hy Europeans to, make mats for their rooms, as their mats ato 
much Letter woven than native-made reed mats usually are. During 
the absence of the men the women alone work at home, but at other 
times the men work also. 
12. ‘Thereeds are used for baskets also, and thors seam to be Little 
cclonies of basket-weavers, just as there are af 


en mut-weavers. For instance, thero is one.colony at, 


Keshabpnr, and their habit is this, During the oold weather they 


migrate to stme town in the Sundarbans—Rampal, for example—and 
ranwin there weaving baskets, which moet with a realy sule, as they are 
required for the rico harvest there. When the cold weathor is over, thay 
come up to Keshabpnr with a stock of reeds, and there again thay sot 
about their manufheture and sell their wares to the peopte of that place 
who wantthum. ‘The baskets they make nro onlled  dhama ;" they ara 
very thick-and substantial, aud can be made of almost any size, 

13. The remaining products of the Sundarbans may bp shortly 


Feting oat large quantities, and is used for thatching native 
huts, Almost: every hut in the south of the distriot is thatched with 
this loaf, which the natives call “pattn.” Honay 

ona and wax are oollocted in the forest, and form T 
beliove a rather rermunerstive trade, though it is unturally a very 
haarious one, Shells aro collected both on the 
banks of rivers and marshes, and away down by 
the soa-shore. These are burnt so as to form lime, and thoy make’ an 
exceedingly good lime. Khulna is the principal place where Tine 


Shell-time. 


burning goes on, and the trade eeema ta be a very ancient ono, The 
old buildings of Khanjo Ali appear to have been built with this lime; 
and I find that at the end of last century large quantitic: of it wary 


enumerted. <A peculiar long leaf is brought in 
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sent down to Caloutta, for use in building or repairing Government- 
honse. It is for chunam or plaster that this lime fs chiefly useful, and it: 
was for thatit wis used in this last ose, ‘The sholls bronght are chially of 


two sorts; a long sist called “jonyru,” and round sort called + jhinak.” 


The ashes of tho sholl-lime, mixed with water, form ‘the limo-aah-or: 


“ which natives chew along with pin leaf 


14. It is unnocessary to any that fishing is « trade plied in all the — 


Fhbing—Veriols inn. N¢arer rivers of the Sundarbans, and also in some 
heed. of the more remote ones, and it may be convenient 
to doseribe it here for the whole district us well aa for the Sundarbans, 
‘The favorite:method of fishing, beth her and in other parts. of the 
district, is by having » largu bag-net suspended on'two long bamboos 
stuck out nt one sido of the bont. Sometimes the bout with the net 
thus expanded under water is driven dowly against the current, and 
Mimetimes otters ary used, which, tied by a rope to the boat, are made 
'to plunge about on the sides of the net so as to frighten fish into the 
net. ‘Tho fisherman, when he thinks proper, raises the net quickly by 
#anding on the inside ends of the bamboos, and ‘thas gets ull the fish 
that may be inside, 

15. Another frequent method, applicable however rather to ‘bhils 
than to rivers, is this, On the surface of the bile form largo patches of 
wee, called “dhap,” which on the falling of the waters sometimes get 
out of the bhils and flout down the streams. These patches the fisherman 
fixes in their place by staking all round, and then bo loaves them fora 
day or two. Thw fish then congregate beneath them, and by dmwing 
‘wnet round the place and removing the weeds, they mre imprisoned and 
fan easily be cought in very lurge quantitivks, On the borders of the 
shallow rivers branches of troos am placed in the water for the sume 
purpose, the attraction of tisk to one place; but thie plan T have not 
went employed in the Sundarban rivers. On the muddy banks of tidal 
wivers little branching twigs are placed to attract prawns, The prawns 
dlustor about these twigs in great numbers, and are easily caught. Many 
of the Bshermen in the bhily carry about with them im their boats an 
fnstrument like a long besem, with « little spoar-head at-tho ond of easli 
__ little prong. When thoy pass near a big fish, which they are very sharp 

in detecting, they dust this collection of spare at it and usnally bring 


‘up the fish impaled on some of the points. This is not a regular, but 


‘nly ® supplementary way of fishing, tht is to aay, men do not po out 
to fish solely armed with this weapon, 
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16. Om shallow shelving banks » round net is sometimes used 
The fisherman goos along the bunk watehing till he sees a place where 
tome fish sro; he then throws his net, which bo does so artfully, that | 
ofors touiching the water it hax spread out into « Targe cirole.) The 
edges are weighted with lead, and. falling on all sides of the flsh, imprison 
them till the fisherman picks them out. 4 4 

17. Caye-Bahing is ulso frequent all over the district ; every little | 
streamlot, even the surf drainage of the flelds and the ditohes on 
the roadsides, show arrays of these onges placed s a4 to espture flak. 
The same method is used, on a larger scale, in shallow and ¢luggiah 
tivurs, where in many places lines of the cages may be seen all morose 
them. Cagefishing is of course inapplicable to the deep rivers of the 
Suniarbans. . 

18, There ore some other plans used in oapturing fish; ono, for 
example, by attracting them nt night by « bright light and so enpturing 
them. The methods I have described are those which may be and 
are, used hy single mon, or bya few mon together, The fish, however, | 
have sometimes to stand more formidable bottues, when a party of men 
go ont with nets or with cages, and laying # large trap drive into if ab 
one time some hundreds of fishes, 

10, Tu most parts of tho district the right to fish isa regalartenure, 
and is paid forlike the right to cultivate Innd. 
In the tidal rivers of Khalna and Baghahat, and 
especinily in the Sundarbans, it is different. ‘Thore the fishermen, ary 
less of 4 stationary, and more of a migratory class. In the remote — 
parts they pay no rent, and in the nearer parts they only pay when | 
the man who olaims the fishery happens to come across them in their 
migration, and gets a little rent from them as they pasa. 

20, From the fldhing grounds of Backerganj, ships Inden with fish’ 
Tessas are continually passing through the Jesor Sun- 
, darbans to Caloutta. The ships are filled with 
water and ish in perhaps equal bulk, and the water is continually enst, 
ont and new water cast in. The fish die in great numbers, and are east 
out as they die, but sufficient reach Caloutts alive to pay for the trip, 
The stench which comes from these boats is something fearful, and may 
be pereeived a very long distance off. - 

21. Large quantities of fish aro also aalted, that la, tumbled into 
large onrthonware jars with a considerable proportion of salt, and #o sent 
olf to Caleutta. 3 











The right to fish 
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22. a eo nea ee 
, is that of wreeking. Bonts occasionally. 
co expeditions to the sea-shors of the Sundarbans, andl 
found, and sometimes chains or other parts of the farnitare of ships, 
All this used to be done in secret until somo five or six yoars ago, when 
some ésse oovtrred in which tho authorities refused to interfera ‘Sines 
thon the trade is openly carried on, and large teak beams may be seen 
at Khulas and at seme other places, the product of these expeditions. 
Most of these things aro however taken straight up to Caleuttu, where 
they are more likely to fini ready sale. 


XLV.—Traile in Beteinuts, Cocomauts, and Pepper. 


Tue mb-divisions of Khulna and Baghahat are particularly rink in 
cocoanut and betelnut palms; and the betelnut 
ix cultivated also much farther north From 
these regions therefore there is a very great export of betelnuts and 
of cocoanut oil. 

2. Faqirhat is a great place for the export of thes, but almost all 
the hits and harass in the southern sab-divisions have » share in the | 
trade. Tho oxport of cocoannts and cocoanut oil is moatly to Caloutta. 
Of betelnuts part goos to Calcutta, part issent north inte other parts off thie 
Jessure ilistrict, for local consumption, but the chief expart is to Surajgnnj. 

% Tho mode of gathering betelnuts is peculiar, They grow, nx in 

: woll known, on the top of long, slim trees, The 
aeee peeiaets collector mounts one of Pain dai and after he . 
liss thrown down what he plucks from it, ho swings the tree backwarda 
atil forwards, till, receiving sufficient impulse, he throws himself like #. 
monkey on to the nexttree. A great number of accidents and occasional: 
deaths occur from thy fills which the collectors got in this operation, 
whon they {hil to eateh hold of the tree towanls which they-are swang.. 
Pome 4. A fow notes may. be reourded on the sulijyot 

of the pepper trails, 

6. The sub-division of Chooadanga, in Nudiloa, is a popper 
producing region, und a little is ulso grown in. those parts of Jessore 
which are immodintely adjacent to it, Most of the pepper goes down to 
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Onloutta by train, but no inconsiderable quuntity of it is brought across 
by road fo Jhenida and to Kaliganj, From Jhenida it is shipped ‘in 
etrall honty to Magursh, where larger shipe receive it und take it away 
to Nalehitti and Jalukati. From Kaliganj it goes to the same places, 
but 6 great part, if not most of it, passes through the hit at Kumargan), 
oppesite Naldi. This seems to be an established place for the pepper 
traders of Jessore to ell their stock to those who have come, or have 
been deputed by Nalchitti people, to make purchases for export. 

§, The only part of Jessore (except the above) where popper is 
regular article of cultivation is the tract lying hetween Jingagachha 
and ‘Trimohini. From there it is sent, chiefly through Keshabpur, fo 
Nalchitti and Jaluketi. 

7. ‘The manner of preparing pepper for sale is very simple, Tho 
pods when first picked are of a yellow or light-red color; they are put 
out in the sun to dry; and in January and February, the picking season, 
one may see im the villages large surfaces covered with tho bright- 
colored pepper. After somu few days’ exposure they are dry, and have 
attained n deeper hne of red, and they then may be packed iu sucks, 

. * > al . * 
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XLVL—Jeavorw Subdivision. 


ty arranging nocording to subjects such remarke os I have to make 

<a regarding the various mattors of intorest connovted. 
mmett, with the Jessore distriot, [have necessarily omitted 
many things hecanse they did not refer to any of those particular mubjeots 
into which my remarks have been grouped. All thut- remains to be 
noticed T shall take ap now, going over the district town by town, and 
noting in conneetion with each town what seem# worthy ef mention, 
It will be.conveniant also to refer, in passing, to matters stated in other 
places, so that thie part may serve to a certain extent a4 an index, 
according to places, of that which hus gone before. 
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2, The towns are arratiged ina sort of natural onder, namely by. 
wab-divisions und thannohs, so that each part of the district will be dealt 
with before passing on to another. 
Jessore, om the Bhaivab riper, 75 miles north-east of Caleutla—A& 
great dea} has been written of it in the chapter on the districh and its 
head-quarters in other chaptora, Ita connection with thy story of Khan 
Jihon Ali hae been stated in chapter I : 
2. 1 have stated in chapter TV the manner in which the name 
Jessore came to be applied to the pisce. In the 
earliest records of the district it is called “ Kusha,* 
or” Sahibganj” (chapter SEXY). Of these two names the latter one is 
now entirely forgutten, and arose probably only from temporary ciroum- 
tances. Tho first name * Kasha,” an Arabio word signifying “ chief 
tity," is still the name by which the place is known in its vicinity; and 
people at distance in talking of the place enll it “ Kasha Jessore.’” 
Mirsanagar was once the chief city of the district (chapter XV), and 
we find it in the old correspondenvo still bearing the name Kasha 
Mirzanngar;" and the numy is to this day applied in this sigaifiontion. 
te various places in Bengal. [ onnnot say how it camo to be applied to 
the town which is now the head-quarters of the district, for it was 
‘cortainly so applind before the place beonme the head-quarters } anda 
remarkable fact is, that the village appears to have had no name to whieh 
the title “ Kasha” wae prefixed, as in the case of other places, but it was 
called parely “ Kasha,” aud a village close beside it was simply diiomi- 
nated * Purana Kasha," or “the old Kasha.” 1 would conjecture the 
name to have bora used with reference to the place being, as it probably 
waa, the chief market-place, or rather the market-place neir the head- 
Quarters, of the zemindari of Isafpur (chapter TX), 
8, The road to Jessory from Caleutta has been talked of in chapter 
Rod tor Olikix XXXVI, whence it will be seen that it was an 
ancient: line of rou, being’ the comminivation 
between Caloutta and Daven. Up to ten or fifteen miles beyond Téessore 
the road ix, and hae long been, kapt up; but between that point and the 
eastern boundary of the district it wae uever a well-maintained ronil. 
For that part of it which connects Bongung aud the vicinity of Jesnorn, 
& great deal was done by the lihurnlity of ono Kaliprasad Ray, hotter. 
Wal Poldars Ueaily, known 68 Kali Potlar, «son of the Kabal Tam 
Who i# named in chapter XX XIX, paragraph 90. 
Thia man lived close to Jessute, andl heving amesewd tuousy, resolved 
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in his oll aye to spond it in pions usea THis groat idnn we to make 
fhe puseaye from Jessie to the Ganges, then interrupted by anbridged. 
#reams, un esay und unbroken road He tilt the bridges over the 
Bhaivab tiver at Diuitulla and at Nilganj (five miles and two miles 
wart Of Jeasore, upon the Dacca rowl), and both of thes bridges are in 
use up to the present day. He also bridged the two or three struume 
whieh lie between the Kobadak and the Tchumati rivers; that is, betwoun 

anil Bongong. These bridges have now gone to rain, and 
ave beni teplaced by more substantial ones built by Government ; the 
Tuins, however, of Kali Potdar’s bridge at Jayantipur are to be seen & 
linnélred yards or so south of the present bridge. 

4. For the maintenance of all these bridges, and also of the roads 

. from Tesore to Churamankati, and from Jessore to Bongong, Kali 
Potdar mala over to the collector in 1848's landed vetato worth Fx. SOL" 
a year, The popors stato that the roads in question ns well na the bridges 
had been made and continually kept up by him; but by making the 
toads I presame is meant only restoring them. 

6. Six or seven miles north of Krishounagar (in Nudden) there iva 
road known ne Kali Potdnr’s Road. It #as also made by this Kali Motdar, 
and J was informed by « 2emindur through whose land it posses that it 
owas part of a road which Kati Potdar made all the way from Jecsore to 
Agradwip, on the Bhagivati. ‘Tho onstern part of this road T do not 
know, but it may have been that passing through Changachhe anid 
Muhowhor; and probably by “ making’ is again meant only“ restoring.” 

6. Besides these works Kali Potdar gave to Government Its. 9,000 

wherewith to hridge the Kabaduk at Jingagaeliua, 
perm nnd Re. 18,000 wherewith to bridge the Tolinuati 
at Bongong- 

: 7. With the first Rs..9,000. and another nonrly equily sum, the 
Government, in 1844, erected the chain-bridge ut Jingagnelilia, Tho 
Military Board—s department subsequently wholished, in consoynence of | 
their wumerous failures—hod then the management of such works, ani 
about April 1846 they came up to test the new bridge; thay spent:maore 
than Rs, 2,400 in this testing, and they pronounced the bridge wuffiniant i 

8, On September 30th of that sume year the great fostival af the 
Thirgapéja was held. People crowded to Jingagaohha to see the spenta- 
lw, and with yreat ceremony and show tho idol was, 2a usual, taken ant 
into the stream tu te cast into the water, The river wus alive with bonta, 
and the bridge wae crowded with people, who chose it asa gnod point 
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‘from which to view the spectacle. ATI of a sudden the chains gave way, 
the bridge fell down bodily. and very many people were drowned, both 
of those upon the bridge and of thosy who were in the bonts beneath it 

9, Ttcont Re 9,000 or Rx. 10,000 amore to raise tlie bridge anil 
fasten it in ite place. It hus not fallen again as yet. “a 

10, Many years passed before anything was done with the remain- 

ing Rx, 15,000 given for the bridge at Bongong; 
ree Eom srt silly about 1804.65, wit tlds anm, and about 
as much given by Government, « bridge-of-bants was erected: and the 
only broach in the road between Jessory and the Cnges is now filled up. 

IL. Ray Kalipraud died not long after he had madethese grant 
gifts to the public. His present representatives (his grani-children or. 
hie great grand-children) are minors, and they live at Bagehar, near = * 
Sessore. There should be some remembrance of the old mun near the 
Bongong bridge, his chief work. 

12, Communication between Jessore and Caloutta has longforssken = * 
the direct route by Gaighntts and Barat, The regular route 1 uh 
to Bongong by the oll road, and to Chagdaha, on the Eastern Ber _" 
Railway, by the Bongong feeder road. The motalling of the ried”) d 
between Bongong and Jessoro was avoomplished in 1868 to 1268, a | 

18, Of course, there is communination by river; but, except during |) 
the raina, no boat can come up the Bhairab farther than Dhaitalla. 

14. Jeesore itself ia not a large place, or a great trading place. é 

at Aide it desis. There is little in it but the cufeharriee and the 
town which the outekerries have attrncted about. 

them; that ix, there are the houses cooupied by amla and 
anil the principal zemindars have each a house in the place, Un 
barar must start to supply their wants and thous of their ; 
and to moet the necessities of the many People who have to visit ont ~ 
business the huad-quarters of their district, It is thus that the place ims 
risen; that in to say, it ix not an already preat town whith has b t ,2 
thonen gs the head-quarters of thi district, mercies in, 
’ 


; 
* 


town even if it had not been so chosen, but it isa town which depends 
for ite churncter almost entirely upon the cutcherrios and their surround. 
ings, and which would be little more than a seoumid or third clase bazar =f 
if they ware not there. 

bb. The place, together with its mburbs, many of which arw qoally 
in the nature of agricultural villages, wae orected into w munleipality aboit 
1864. The population in 1860 amounted to 8,776, subburbe indladed! 
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"16; The tras of Jessore is almost entirely looal. There is a good 
dea! of sugar manufheture in its vicinity, and it 
_ fmporte 9 good dial of rice for local conmimption. 
(Chapters XLI and XLII.) But so far os more truding and cammere 
are poneemed, Jingagachha, Ohaugechha, Khajura, and Basaotio, all, 
within a. cirouit of twelve or fifteen miles from jt, are busier places 
than Jessore is. 
17, Of buildings in Jessore, the history of the oollectorate enteherry 
and of the jail, has heen already told (Chapter XXVIL) Tho schvol- 
house ism good building of its sort, and it was erectedl, I believe, 
by private subscriptions collected in the district. A small building, 
the public library, was erected in 1854 also by subscription, under 
tha auspices of Mr. Raikes, the collector, and it is still the property 
of the subscribers. ae 
18, The church in Jessore has » history which mst be separately 
told. Tt was founded in July 1842 and oponed 
ut the end of May 1843, ‘The cost of ereetion was. 
$467 (Government giving the lnbour of the prisoners in the jail). 
(- Except Rs, 400, which camo from the church building find, Caloutta, 
"the rest was raised by subscription among the residente and indigo 
. 7 “planters in the district. Mr. Benthall, the then judge, was the moving 
le: wh matter, and along with others subscribed largely to the 
s ing, which whon erected received the name “ Christ Churah.”" 
Ant 19, In 1846.6 new subscription was conunenced for the ervetion | 
=~ of a look in tho tower of the church, To this natives also coutrilmted: 
# little, and the clock was finally put up in Febraary or March 1848 
a cost of Rs, 1,543. 
_to% 20. About 1846 also a “ pmrsonage” was built, alec hy subscription 
; the residents and planters, at 2 cost of about Re. 7,064 (prison. 
» ur alse spparontly being used); and Mr. J, Foy, the first clergyman 
|b ( Additional Clergy Society), cooupied this house from his arrival in 
Pe Decembor 1846 till he left in December 1858. 
21, Tho church was apparently a bare place when he first cane— 
{ittle Tat walls and soats; but in 1853 and 1854, mainly through tiie 
exertions and by subseriptions and donations from thw reaidonts in the 
istrict, « chancel waa lmilt, an altar was eet up and decorated, stained 
yinilows Were put in, tho reading desk and palpit arnamented, and arved 
and commandment tables were gut up. ‘These and other decorations 
made the church a pretty building, #0 fr as ite interior Is concerned, 
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2, Since Mr. Foy left there have hewn clergymen only in 1859-60. 
(Mr, Beli) and in 1865-67 (Mx, Glaseott), The church building and 
‘establishment is maintained partly by a monthly allowance of Ra. 30 
from Government md partly by » 1,000-rupes Government paper, 
which comes down from Mr. Benthall’s times. The church hoanever: 
been vanseerated. Fe 

23. There are two cemotorins, a new ono sind an oliler one olbae to 

it. Besides these thers are three ancient monu- 

— therite in the middle of the station undor the charge. 

of a man who received from some private grant a little rent-free land on 
condition of locking after tha. 

24 There iso churity hospital in Jesore, not w good huilding 

of its wort, maintained by subseription, a Govern- 
Chacisy haryttul, ment grant, and @ fund of Re. 2,400 in the ool 
lootior’s hands, . 
2%. Another endowment yet has to be mentioned, that of the idol’ 
Raghunath, near Moorly, Tho endowment was 
nr founded in 1813 by Krishna Das Brijalinsi, who 
Hovoted an estatw of five villages to the service of tho idol and-appotited 
two pehaits of his own enate for the munagement of the idol’s affairs: 
He ‘hitmelf did not di till 1827, and then the two-sebaite set up a 
forged will to prove that the estate hud bean conveyed to them for their 
own ure, and notin trust. The collector heart of it and turmod out 
the wihuits, who failed to mguin powsesion through the civil courts. For 
as Jong time the trast was managed by the collector, but undue the rooent 
not he made it over to a committee, who are appointed by the caste to 
whom the idal appertains The inoaume is about He 2,0(K) from. the 
land, and Re 2,100 from the investment in Government paper of 
Ris. 42,000, the prion paid by the putnidars when the land was settled 
in putai. It is spent. in the nuintenance of the temple and its woredhip, 
and in the fooding of travellers and mligious menrioanta, 

20, The history of this travt remarkably resembles that of the 
Sayiipur Trust Estate (chapter XXXVI) in respect of the attempted. 
fraud and ite consequences. 

27, The resilence of the raja of Jossore ix a mile or 80 south 

is baton. of the town, in « village called Chanchra, The 

ae wi raj-bari once had an ample ramp and) fosse wor 

rounding it, but these defuniows live boon utterly teglooted for a hundred’ 
yoare. They are, however, ilistinetly traceable. 
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28. Not very fur from them, and on (ie sbabron the neue hetwoen 
Chanchrs and the cuichorries, is a largo tank, which 
was dug by ‘some ancestor of the raja’s family, 
and which bears the name of the * Chormira,”’ or * thief-beating” tank» 
Tt is suid that adjacent to it was once the jail in which the raja confined 
mulefactors, and that from this comes the name. 

Jingagachha, nina miles weat of Sessore, on the Caloutta road, a 
_ plave having vonsiderable sugar trade. (Chapter XLL) The story of 

the mispension-bridge, which here crosses the Kabadak river, ie told 
under “ Jessore.” 

2. Thoro ie, or rather was, an indigo factory hore, erected by 
Mr, Jenkins about 1800, (Chapter XXXV.) Either this samo fhetory, or, 
more likely, another which suleequently took it place, came into the hands 
ofa Mr. Mackenzio, who died whout 1805. He did n great dont for Jingu. 
gachha, the bazar and trade boing greatly extended by him. A hit-was 
established by hint, and is held on Sunday and Thursday, wminorone being — 
held on’Tueeday, From him the gan} hus the name of Mackensiagunj, 

3. The factory is now, nnd has for many years been anocenpied. 

4. Through Jingagachha a road runs connecting Chaugachha and 
Kotelandper on the north with Trimohini in the south. 

Magurnd, ar Asarite Baste, about four miles worth af Jinguguchhe, ot 
the road just mentioned.—It is only a considoruble village, but « family. 
of Ghoses; emall eemindars, resident in the place, established a few yours 
ago n Inear which they named after their mother, Amrite. They gota 
Printing press sometime since, and in 1868 established a Bengali neawa- 
paper called the Amrite Basar Patrike. It wppeare once a week, and 
bt conspiquous only for its scurrilous tone and its distugurd of trith, Ty’ 
‘dbelared cirvulation. is 500. 

Chnugnchha, sixteen miles north-west of Jessore, on tho Kabadak 
river, is mentioned frequently in connection with its sugar mamuthetire, 
4 it is one of the great centres of the sugar trade (Chapter XE)’ 

2 The place is marked as 2 prominent ove in Rennel’s map, 

ona walle now Li) years old, and its prominence among ita 

neighbonre is ule attested Ixy the fiet that « road 

te Chaugachha was one of the two or three roads whieh the collector 

proposed. in Aagust 1300, ‘Tho present road, howwver, was made by 

Mr, Beaufort, mugistrote, ahout 1550. He also made a bridge seroma 

the Kabadak here, but not sufficient waterway was left, and #1 4imé 
down about throe years after it war built. 
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& Terese large indiga fustors hone, built hy a Mr. Buskeyrth (2) 
when indigo cultivation was first introduooid into theme distrinte It 
changed bunds repeatedly, and oama at last to the Bengal fniigo 

+ Who recently sold it. It is now in ruins, tho vata along 
being in decent order, 

4. There ie « small indigo fhotory which lina a Tittle history pone 


for mile around until Sibnarayn died amd Nilkant, his son, who had 
8o talent for business, euoceedid. Thi Nilkant built the small 
faetary which is here, and got, on very fhirly till one day, when he wag 
bringing back from Caloutta Rs. 14,000, the produce of his indigo sites, 
he-was attacked by dacoits, who robbed him.of all. The robbery took 
place on the river flowing betwaen Hooghly and Nuddoa distrivts, and 
the two magistrates of the districts had » fight a to who should bear tho 
odium of it, This spoiled any chance there was of yuocesstul investigation, 
and Nilkant recovered none of his money, thongh a lot of money was 
found with some suspicious characters near Krishnaganj. in Nuddea. 

5. Nilkant never recovered from this loss; and then hix debtors 
failod to repay him, and matters generally went wrong, and he finally 
lied. poor w few yoars ngo, Recently » gowala fonnd a number of gold 
mohurs buried in the foundations of the Paré’s house. 

6. Niikant soli the factory to Tarini Charn hoa, wha iatha resident 
landholider of the villoge, formurly Government pleader nf Keri 

7. A large quantity of indigo mood is grown herw by Mr. MiTnwil, 


sia who resides jn tha housu attuclied to Chaugachg, 

sugar fhetory. 

8 Tho hit here in an important one, aa people took ta it thom all 

ea riddos from. distances of ten milos even. Tt is hela 
on Tuesday and Friday. 


picts = village halt way betwnen: Jemore and Changaskba— 
Hardly known or heard of now, tnt noteworthy a» having been one of 
the old thannahe It was established before IS14, amd was in ox; 
Hill the timo of the new police, 1863. (M. 1.9.93. 6 d5-14.) 
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Para Boeor; ton miles north af Jessory, is reforred ti in chapter TL, 
and agniti in the history of the Naupara family. (Chapter XOXCXTX.) 

Khajurn, aight miles north of Jessore, on the Chitra —A road lowda 
to it from Jessare. 

2. Te hn v considlornble trade in sugar, and oléo in importing ties, 
(Chapters XLT und XT.) . 

3 Khajara and its vicinity mre @ great plate for fish, and fish are 
taken thenoe oven as far as Chaugachha aid Maheshpur, in Nuddeo 
. Basantia, twelve miles east of Jeasore, ou the Bhairsbh—A mad 
leads to it from Jessore. 

2. Like Khajurs, it has large sugar trade, and imports ricelargely. 
(Chapters XLT and XLHT.) i 

-3 Béing tha point nuarest to Jessore up to which boats of lange 
size can ulwaya conte, it acts as a port to Jessore, 
and the tmifin along the road between Basantia 
4nd Jessore, which is metalled almost the whole way, is very great 
4. Pineapples are grown in the lands lying cast of Busantin, and 
they ore brought in inconsiderable numbers to Jossore. Many are 
taken’ nlao to Calontta. 

Rajahat, three miles east of Jessore, on the Basantia rond,—Acquires 
ponaiderable trade from ita position. Small boats onn come up the river 
to thia point, ond o good deal of produce from Jessore, andl stil? mare 
from! Manirampur and from the: vicinity “frimohini and Manikganj, 
dn the Kubaduk, is brought noross hore and pases through Rajahat; of 
the papper especially, which grows beside the Jingagachha anid Trimohini 
roud, a large quantity is brought to Rajahat and seut off thonca 
(Chapter XLY.) 

2 Of course there is eugar manufheture at Rajohat as there is in 
every place of uny pretensions in this part of the dixtrict. 

3. ‘The road to Manirampur and Keshabpur goet southward 
fram this point. A cross road, one and s half miles long, made by 
Azim Biswas of Kasipur, now dead, passes through Kaxipur, and outs 
off tho corner. 

Ropdia, which is three miles farther down the Basantia road, may 
be noted. as the site of the first indigo factory in the district, now in 
ruina and broken up. (Chapter XXXV.) 

Singhia, ton miles down the same road from Jossore, is a emall 
ploce having no bazar or hit. I mention it only beeauss it wae one 
of the old thannabs, It was established at thw time of the permanent 
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sotilernent, and it wus abolished only in 1863.on the introduction of the 
now polices, (Mf. 1-35-08. ©. 26-14) 

2. The Khiilue road strikes with here. 

_ _ Maxirenyur, » small town and a very anal! bezar thirteen miles 
south of Jessore, on the Harihar, now a dried up rivur. (Chapter TT.) 
A considerable hit is held pon Monday und Friday, there being ito 
other hits for a fow miles rund, not evin at Khanpur, whioh fs a much 
lurper village than Manirampur. 

2. There is w fine large tank hore, one of a set of take dag by & 
lady of the raju of Chanchra’s family about severity yours ago or more. 

3, A road six miles long was made by the present raja douneuting 
Manirampur with Rajganj, on the Trimohini road. 

4 Manirampur has a emall «agar fietory. (Chapter XII) It ia 
referred to also in chapter XVI in a way that lewls one to think it waa 
& plave of mark about 1783. | " 

_ Khonpur, a large village, three miles from Manirampur.—tIt is full 
of Museulmans, and thoy are an oxovedingly litigious lot, They dute 
their events by mukaddumus, and talk of the various hours of the diy 
aa “the time for fling complaints,” and so forth. 

Nauparn, six wilos down the Khutna road from Singhin, and on the 
bank of the Bhairab—A considornhle bazar, with a lirge amowit of 
river traile, chiefly in couneution with rice and sugar. (Chapters XTA, 
ALU) There are always a lunge number of boate present her, and 
ite prominence in this reqpect probably gave it thiv name of Noaupara, 
Tt wns & prominent market-place even at the permanent settlement tine, 
for it is frequently mentioned in tho correspandence of thut time. Tt 
was then, however, always oalled Alinagar. 

Kekabpur, eighteon miles south of Jessore, on the river Harihar, 
The Bhaddea also is close to it, but it isu dry bed, while the Harihar, 
wt high tide, hus sufficiont water to foot 500 mannd veseele at lonst. 
At‘low tido, however, in the cold seawn at least, the Hyer is far too 
shallow; but the merdhants haye gut over the diffliulty by digging holea 
or tanks opening into the river, in whieh their vessels muy remain while 
Metuined at Keahabpar. 

2. Keshabpur is the second trading Pluce in. the district, and 

nen, great deal has been said of it in connection with 
ite wugar-refining in chwpter XL. ‘The sugar- 

réfinerive are eproad all over the town ; one pilra, the north-western part 
of the commercial quarter, which we may eall Keahahpur proper, is 
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woet, has severn! refineries on and near it, and itself obtains ite name from 
the numbor of Calcutta merchants who have agencies for the purchas# of 
sugar, mostly situated init, Sriganj,a suburb on the other side the river, 
ontai hardly anything else than sugar-refineries, and in other parts of 
the town and suburbs also are maty refineries. 
%. The lsrge import of rice into Keshabprur, its trade in pepper, and. 
ite importations of wood from the Sundarbans, have been noticed in 
XLU, XLIM, XLIV, XLV. 
4. Tt was probably about sixty or seventy years ago that Keshabpur 
began to become prominent mong ita neighbours. 
ee . Rennol’s mup of 1764-72 doce not mark it mt all, 
showing the whole rgion abut it us w morass, and calling if Darwanny, 
This name shews that he has heen led into a mistake by the name Bara-ani 
(twelve annas”) given to one of the shares of the Leafpur estate within 
which the lund lay; and us for the region being a morass, it is simply 
impossilile, for only ten or fifteen years afterwards we find o European, 
salt establishment under the Company, at Clupnagar, eight miles 
east of Keshabpur, in the heart of Renuel’s morass, Chupnagur is now 
an insignificant placo, and it in likely that Keshabpur would have been 
chosen in plnce of it bud it then had anything approaching to the 
prominence it now has, ) 
6. ‘The first we hear of Keshabpar is when the collector, in January 
1802, proposes a road to Keshabpur, and thence on to Talla, which he 
describes as ‘a great mart,” Talla iy still a prominent pince, hut the 
comparison, if made now, would be made in favour of Keshabpur, and 
not of ‘Talla ‘The rood then proposed. was likely not made, for the 
vantit rood is of far more recent construction, and, in faot, was not fully 
bridged until 1868. One of tho bridges on the road, that which erosses, 
a khal within the limits of Keshalipur itself, was built.» fow years ago 
by 2 merchant of Keshabpur, named Jitram Shaha. ole 
6. There are two bazars in Kethabyur, both of them very buxy_ 
idles ota tus: PuO*ee They aro very near to each other, both. 
basere being ott the eastern half of the town. The 


of the southern one affords an example of those frequent rivalries in 
respoct of hits, of which we shull soe some other instances, hell give 
it af length. j 

« 
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— 7 The Caloutte-poti is the boundary butweet Reshabpur proper 
wot Altapol, anil the lauds on the two sides of it are hald by two different 
seminars, Of the northern, or Keababpur part, Sukhamay Mukharjya 
ie tho proprietor, It wasn lukhirn} estate retimed anid settled with « 
nit whose daughter he married. The southern, or Altapol part, is within 
the trust estate, but iv given in patni to Sukhnsindu and Sudeaindu: 
Banurjyn of Altepol. Some share in their patni bas heen sold, but 
tiiey will hold fall interest in some part of the land within it, which te 
e subordinute tenure within the puini. < 

8, Now, up till about twelve yoars ago, the bazar and lit of 
Keshabpur were entirely held within Sukhamay Mukhurjya’s land, and 
naturally ho made great profit from it.. So the Banurjyas of Altapol 
thought they might with advantage set ap another hit in their land, 
just sonth of the older bazar, and thus there came about 4 very great 
rivalry betwoen these two bazurs and hits - 

9. 'The southern or newer bazar had the advantage, howevor, and 
that for severn! reasons. First, it was immediately on tho bank of the 
river, and thus all bulky produoe, and all ship traifle, would find it mor 
vonveniont. Second, fish bouts mostly camo tip the river from the south 
to both basars, and all so poming up had not only to pass the Banurjya’s 
honse in Altapol, but if they were going to the northern ham, they kad 
to pass the southern one. So the Banurjyaa had men ou the look-out, 
who, by vury violent persuasion, induced all the boats so passing to stop 
ut the southern bazar. 
© 10, Tho Banurjyas could of course: exercise the sane ‘neane of 
persuasion upon other men going up in bouts to the twzars, but the great 
btruigely was forthe fish. Almost every body who comes to a hat buys 
fish before he goes away, and therofore if the fish wore confined to the 
Lat held in tho southern bazar, every boy would huve to visit tha 
wnthern bazar, and thir wonll give it jire-eminense 

UL. By these means the Banurjyns did great injury to tho ld baur, 
for they, at the practice in such eases is, fixed upon the sanie' days for 
holding their hkt 2s had prevaited in the older one,—Sunday, Tuesday, 
and Friday. A good deal of tad focling, and a few etiminal cases 
suporvenod, and nt fast, ax a monmure of defen, Sukhomay, the proprietor 
ofthe old baxar, gave o four-uune thare in it in maurusi tenure te the 
Naril Babloos, expecting that they, being powerful zomindurs, would-be 
able te resist the oppressions of the Bauurjyos and guard ‘the intereste 
ofthe old bamr, The new hiit is #till the moat flourishing, however. 
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12 Theold bazarand hit are oalled the Bara-ani (or “ twelve anune 
one”) and the now one iv called the Char-ani (or 
“four annus aye”), in allusion tothe two shares of 
the old Isafpur estate within whose respective limits they are. The 
Daaurs are cach of them divided into patis or quarters, named woconding 1 
the trade practised by those who mr stationed in them. One goin up 
the river past the southern bazar sees successively the ship-loals and piles 
uf fire-wood sold in the Kitin-pati; the heaps of dhan, imported in the 
Dihana-puti; vegetables and oatables sold in the Taha-pati; the fish-sellere 
who ait in the Machus-pati; arid finally the rice market or Clillo-puti- 

13: The import of fire-wood is very great, as lange quantities 
of it are consumed in'sugar boiling; it passes up by Dumuria from the 
Sundarbans. (Uhayter LIV.) 

14. The manufacture of pottery is » trade which naturally attaches: 
itself to w sugar-mannfarturing place, since it 
bollecting the juice, in bringing in the goor, mm 
boiling the sugar, and in keeping and exporting the molasses, there isso 
large w consumption of earthenware vessels, ‘The potters or kumars are 
mostly collected in one part of the town, called after them the KumArpant 
If Lies within Altapol, eouth of the strictly commercial part. of the town 
and north of the agricultural part of Altapol- 

15. A par in tho weet of the busars, called the Knora-pira, ie one 
of those settlements of non-Aryan laborers whieh: 
ene moots with bare anil there in these districts, 
They came probably at the time whyn there was a European factory in 
Keshabpur, introduced, as they have beon in most, ouses, ae laborors by 
* Buripearnuuithaturers and traders, ‘The European factory wos hore for 
w very short tine indeed, arid has now disappeared (chapter XTL), and 
the Kuoras are pow employed as laborers by the native sugar rofluers 

16. Another great local trade, one which Thave not yot mentioned, 

a in that of the lraziers: Mulgmm, o. village two 

fa iniles north-west of Keshabpnr, and Jagarnnathpir, 
which js dose to it, oontuin. between them sums eighty families of kuatrpet 
or braziers. ‘Their manner of trads is this: at the beginning of the cold 
soakon they go out with their wares—all corte of bras-veseols. Many of 
thon: wander over the eastern parte uf the district, and over Backerganj, 
travelling in thuir boats, which are filled with their goods; a fiw ye 
landwards, taking their wares innarts, They sell thom as oomnsion offi, 
partly for money, partly for old. brass, and after they have for four 


Horinews in the becars. 
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months or so gone about hawking their goods, they come hack to 
‘their homes, ‘The old bres which they have obtained, supplemented, 
if necessary, with brase brought from Caleatta, they hand over to the 
golindirs or brese-founders, of whom some ten or fifteen coming from 
Nuddes, the greet brass-working place, have settled in Malgram. These 
“men work up the old bras: and the new st the rate of about Ra 10 
| per.maund, and thus prepare for the kuséries a stook which they go out 
to sell again iu the next cold weather. 

17, The hrass-working fits in very well with the sugarrefining, aa 
the charcoal left in the latter proones may be used in the former, = 

18. Keshabpar is » police station, and the town with ite suburbs 
wns, about 1864, formed into a chuukidary union. 

19. Two local zemindar familics hayes been mentioned, The Benur- 
_jyas of Altapol, who have lands about Altapol, and also property im 
Sahos pergannah, much of whut they hold being in patni under the 
trust estate; and the Mukharjyas of Chulitabaria, who have lands dlong 
the ‘Trimohini road. 

20. Madhyakul, a sburb of Keshabpur, about a mile ortwo long, 
has ut its northern extremity a bazar, whose ching 
business iv the landing of rice from the vessels 
which bring it up from the Sundarbans, and then sending it northward. 
The amount of trade dono in this single buzar may be judged of from the 
fuot that the bazar is worth to its proprietor mors than Ra 1,000 « year. 

Punjhia, o village five miles east of Keehalpur.—Several people 
of the Kayusth class live in it, especially a family of Bosus. ‘They élaiin 
An ancient descent, aud have some wmull zemindari: 

Trimohim, five miles west of Keahahpur, and connected with it 
by a road, whoto construction dates within the Jiat few yeurs,—It ia 
situated at the point where tho Bhadra river used to leave the Kabadak, 
and it is perhaps from that cireonptance it derives its name; ‘Trimohini 
‘being the name applied to any tri-junction of rivers. 

2 Trimohini ie properiy only the namo of the hasar, which is & 
considerable ove; Chandra ling the name of the village, 

4, Trimohini used to be ony of the grout places of the sugar trade, 

tah but it has of recent years lost almont all ita 

importance inthis view. (See chapter MLL) ‘There 

are now few or no refiners hore, and its business ix confined to the 

jesportation to Caloutta of sugar bought up in the neighbourhood and 
in Keshabpur. 


‘Madhiyakul. 


wade 
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4. Trimohini has two different bazare; » southern one which belongs 
to u Mabormedan family, and in which hat is 
hold on Tasedoy and Friday ; and « northern ane, 
the property of the raja, in which o hit is held on other days, Acméla or 
fair is alao held hore in March of each year, the Barani timo, as it is called. 

5. The ruins moar Trimohini have been discussed in chapter VE 
The nanie Primolini was spparontly not applied ut. the tim they existed, 
but Mirzanagar, now « small village, was then o large place and gave 
ita name to the locality, 

6. When tla district was first occupied, in 1781, Mirsunagar was 
one of the five thannaks then existing; Bhusne and Mirzanagar being, in 
fact, the two principal thannahs. Tt consed to be kept wp when, in 1752, the 
Government transferred to zemindars the burden of the police establinh-— 
ments, At thetimeol the permanent settloment » thannah was established 
at Trimohini, and this thannal wus kept up until 156%, when the new 
police arrangements were made. (M. 18-6-81; 1-93; O, 3-514.) 

7. Mirconugar was, oven in 1815, one of the four largest places in 
the district, (Chapter XXXV-) 

Gatkhati, —This is the name of a large village, with o bazar, 14 miles 
along the Calcutta road from. Jessure. When in 1863 port of the land 
on the othar aide the Kabadak wus brought within the limite of Jessore 
district, it was intended that for these lands a police station should be 
established nt Gadkhali, Difficulty in respect of water-supply caused m 
site two miles nourer Jessoro to be preferred ; and the police station, though — 
actually in o village called Boniali, is ealled hy the name of Ghadkhali, 

2. ‘The lurge tank clove by tho thannah, which brought tho thannah 
hore from Gadkhali, i# one of sbout:a dom tanks 
dug by Rani Kasheshwary, «lady of the Ohandhra 

family. One of the other ones wo have seon at Manirampur, and one is 
in Jessore. They are all now falling into deoay. | on 

% "The yery spot where the thannal now stands waa a pilnoo cule 
brated in olden days for outrages. Some trulitions 
hang ubout it of robberies that ted tw be par 
potrutad there, and in one of the callactor’s letters (2ist August 1800). 
he: mentions » patch of jungls at Beniali a» a regular lurking place of 
bandits upon the Jessore and Calcutta road. 

4. Ono of the featuras peculiar to the jurisdictian of this -palice 

ade stution, and that of Sarsha, the adjacent one in 
the Nuddes tlistrict, is the existence of a predatory 


Hager 


Tank. 
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caste of men. "They ure sally called bedyns, (from “byduhia w huaiter,) 
‘but thiy pall themselvas the *shikari” caste (* shikuri” having the samn 
meaning in Hindustani). Nominally they ary cultivators, and they 
keep up tho pumblance of that profission by holding a higgah or two 
of land, but really they make their living by burginry. During 
the light half of the moon they are all at home, but in the dark half 
they leave their houses and wander over Nudes, 24-Pergunnuhs, 
Hooghly, and other districts, vutting their way into houses at night 
{an art in which they are adepts) and taking the plunder they can 
get. They confine themselves chiefly to ornaments in silver and gold, 
ani to cash, because these are things easily carried, and after their 
Aortnight of plunder ia over, they rettim home with the fruit of their 
thieving. They hardly ever conceal the property in their houses, but, 
place it in distant points of concealment, until they find an opportunity: 
to dispose of it, 

5. These bedyas formerly resided in considerable numbers on the 
vnst side of the Kabodak river; but Mr. Beaufort's energetio measures 
uguinst them in 1852-54 drove them: soross the river into Nuddew, ‘The. 
boundary of Josore has unfortunately travelled westward s0 as aguin to 
inelndo ponte of their habitations; but they are apparently eo mindful of 
the Jeswre magistrate of 1852-54, that Jessore is far lows wnbjoct to their 
predatory raide than more distant plaves, such as the 24-Pergunnahs, 


“Hooghly, and the north of Nuddea, where the milway helps them to 


speedily retryat from the scene of their operations, 

Bothkhewn, foar wiles north of Gadichuli thannal, i the Ouly place int 
the jurisdiction that neod be named. A méla ur fair is held hore mennally 
at Biranit time—the samo time ws the Trimohini fair, In fact, the 
hawkers who come to it pase on the Trimohini fair, and thun still 
farthor on to that at Kopilmani, 

Bodbikhans is mentioned in the history of the Naupara family, 
(Chapter XXXTX.) 

_— Kaligan), & plove of somo trade, sighteen miles north of Jesaore, at 
the point wher the Thenids road crosses the Chitve river, by a bridge 
built by Mr. Bonnfort, mngistrate, about 1853, 

2. It wus one of the chuukis attached to the Bliona thannah under 


Warren Hastings’ police arrangomonte, but dines 

Tad i | not appoxr to have boon used aso jpoline stalin 

after 1782, until one of the station» of the new Police wae eet op there: 
im 1H63 (ML 15-6-81; 1-12-82; 16-09-91) 
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A ‘Katigunj dates back, 1 should think, about 160 yeurs, and it 
appears to have been rather prominent as0 place af trade, for it moro 
than nop attracted the enpidity of some of the old mbber gangs. One 
Bishnanath Baboo, who once plundered it, was a great robber. He lived 
at Asannngar, neor Krisknanagar, and used to go about with » body of 
horwinen, plundering in open daylight. He was finally canghtin « 
“owl cifras migistrnte of Nudes, and was hanged 

“The trade of Kaliganj in sugar and in rico is mentioned in 
dhepibts St. end ELIT 

5, The river Chitra, which passes under Kaliganj, can'in December 
float boats of 200 or 250 mounds, but about Fohruary it becomes dlosed. 

6. Ono of the Eastern Bengal Railway feeders rune from Krishna- 


ganj upon that line to Kaliganj, passing in its way through Kotchand- 


pur; it was completed only two or three years ago, except tht it still 
wante a bridge where it crosses the Kabadak river. 

Naldanga, two milos north of Kaliganj, and connected with it by. 
rood) thule by the raju of Naldanga, Tt is the residence of the dldest 
family in the district, the rajas of Naldanga, to whose history chapter 
VIL ie devoted. It is not otherwise noteworthy, being itself only a 
amull village. 

Bagurpara, twelve miles north-oast of Jewore, one of the police 
stations erected in 156%. 

Navikulbaria, six miles from Bogarpara, on the Chitra, u place of 
trade, mentioned for ite sugar traile in chapter XLE 


XLVOL—TJihenida Snb-direnon. 


Jhenida, or Thanaiduha, as its name would be if fally «pelt, is twenty-xight 


miles north of Jeesore, on the bank of the Nabagangs. Tt ling a large” 


huvar and is a place of some trade. 
2. It uppears to have been anciently the head-quarters of the Nal- 
‘aus danga rajo’s zomindari of Muhammadshahi, and it 


was, under Warren Hastings’ police arrangements, 
# chauki ander the thannali of Bluse It was still kept up, while the 
police duties were thrown upot the zomindars, und it became a peliog 
thanuah about 170%, since when it has vontinually been one. (AL 18-68-81; 
1-01; 11-98, 0, 3-514.) 


a 


3. In 1786 Thenida was the head-quarters of the collectoraty of 
-Muhanmadshahi, which wns apparently established. only about that 
year, and wis absorbed in 1787 into the adjoining district of Jessore. 
(Chaptar XXV1.) 

4. In 1801 the indigo disturbances ¢nusxd a sub-division. to be 
established ut Jhenida, which has ever since been kept wp. Before 
1861 the land was for the most part within the sub-division of Magurah. 

& The roail from Jessore through Jhenids to Kamarkhali (Comer 

ss colly}), in Pulms, is aa old as the district, and ia 

Lae montioned as a regular route in the old carrespon- 
dence: Rennel’s map of 1764-72. shows it, but makes it pass throngh 
Hlisgjura, whereas it now goes far west of that Hine; but north of Nullange 
the-old and the aw lines apparently nearly coincide, 

6. In saying that tho old roud thus existed, I must not be under. 
‘stood to mean it was kept up asa toad. These very old roads seem to 
huve been then little more than tracks left to tako care of thumselved, 
for in fact there were handily any carts in the district to go upon them. 
(Chapter XXXVI) Tho Jessorn and Jhenida road, aa it now is, wns 
{pat inte proper order uz a road only about twenty years ago. 

7. Of the trade carried on in Jhenida [ have mentioned something 
under the sugar trade (XI), rice trade (XLITD, 
and pepper trade (XLV), these being the obief 
branches. Indigo is cultivated all over the sub-division; the prineipal 
European factories being Sinduria, Nagapatam, Jarndu, Bijuli, and. 
Porahati, The Naural Baboos have indigo also, Mulberry leaf is 
éultivuted in various parts of the sub-division also, anil silk produced 
from it. (See end of chapter XVII.) 

&. Byaparipira is a village close to Thenida, which has a conal- 
deralilo trade in cotton, or rather a large number of eotton spinners and 
wonvers Ive init. They used to obtain their cotton from the Shikdars 
pf Gangutia (fifteen miles north-onst of Jhenida), a large nierentile 
family who have branches for cotton and other trde in 
‘Calutta, und other places, and-are the largest merchants in the Theniila 
sub-ilivision. But since the railway opened the cattan weavers get their 
cotton from Oaloutta. 

These Shikdars, cotton merchants, country produce merchants, 

=4, or antl having other trades borides, are a fumily who 

pola have started into prominente only within the last 
twenty years, Starting from «mull beginnings they huve now a very 


Trade. 
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large connection. From the proceeds of their true they, a few years: 
sinew, dug & large tank on the side of the Jhenida road, at the village | 
Karikhulli, six milos south of Shenids, where many brahmans having: 
rent-free Innds in the Naldanga estates reside. They worm also about: 
to dig a large tank at Jhenida, but from some misunderstanding with 
the vemindars left it half deus, 

1). A prominent part of the trade at Thenida, not yet mentioned, 
in the export of cold-weather produce. 

Ll. The privcipal channel of communication between Jhenida and 
the outside world is the river; but it is gradually 
shutting up, and after February does not afford: 
“more thun twelve or eighteen inches of water at its meeting with the 
Muchikliali at 

42, Therailway feeder road leading from Jhenidle to Chuhadangs, 
on the Kastern Bengal line, was completed about five years ago, but has 
quit as-yet suscouded in diverting any very large proportion of the local - 


Communications 


carrying trule. 
13, Before the feeder a road of much more simple construction used 
eis to conneet the places, and in the vicinity of Jhenida 


: this road used thirty or furty years «ince to bea 
great place for daeoity. ‘The muchi oaste in the sub-division are still in 
many places notorious for criminality, and to them were chargeable the 
riliberies and murders which ev ocourred. A big tank, « mile or two 
from Thenida, used to be the favorite spot for the perpetration. of these 
outrages, und the tank still bears the enggestive names of Chakslukora 
(oye-gouging) anil Maridhopa (jaw-squashing}. . 

14. Thenida hus, aa I have said, « considerable bazar, and a little: 
distunoe west of the bazar is the Hiatkhola, er the 
ptnce wherp the hat is held every Sunday and every 
Thurtday. 1 is andor tho protection of an idol, Kali, who was set up- 
Here wbout thirty or furty yearseinoe, "The revenue of the idol is 4 share—~ 
say a hondful—of everything that is brought into the hit, and it i® 
gathered, so far.us £ unierstand, by the kohildurs, or sealemen, at the 
time of weighing out. Tho persons who profit by it are brahmans and 
the baishnahs (loggars) who are attached to the idol The idol herself 
gets only a new sari (petticoat) and a goat every new moon, 

16. These commercial idole must, I am afraid, give way before the 
spirit of commerce, for I onve found « string of pepper carts going buck to 
Chuladanga because the idol's dues were sutlicient to tum the seale of 

: 2% 
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the market agninst Jhenidi. But theo is another divinity near Thenida 
who seems likely to flourish slong tine. This is 
CilkteE TS —— -Panchti-pandhal,-who resides. in w.amall village 
called Chuhadanga (not the same as that just mentioned), near Thenida. 
She has the reputation of giving children to barren-wonien, and upon 
Tuesday, which is her lavée day, thirty or forty women may be seen 
visiting her, She lives in s small thatched hut, and her guardian is mn 
old woman. The spplivants address this old woman, und sho’ retires 
behind « screen, whenes some inarticulate sounds are then heard. The 
old woman then comes out and states the terms which Panchu-panchui 
has dictated as those on which she will accomplish the applicant's desire. 
The latter goes away, and when u child is born to hor, she returns with 
the offering—a two-annn pivoe, or a cloth, or a bowl of milk, ke, which 
Panclu-ponelnii ‘has demanded. If. child ix not born, of course it is: 
not Panohu-panchui’s fauit! 
16, Another favorite place for child-bearing vows is a temple at 
Haibstpur, six miles north of Jessore. 
17. Before tho Naral Bahoos bought this part of the country 
ae (chapter XXXTX), the zemindari cutcherry of 
Seat their predecessors was at Jhenida, in the same place, 
I balicve, where the sub-divisional cutcherry now is; but tbe Naral 
Baboos left that site and established their cutcherry two miles farther 
west, Of the old cutcherry a reminiscence still remains in Piyadapara, 
the name of « pira lying close to the sub-divisional grounds. 
Kotchaadper, twenty-five miles north-west of Jeseore, on the bank. 
of the Kabadak, ie from a commercial point of view the principal place 
in the district. 
2, Chandpur isthe proper name of the place, and the prefix “ kot” 
2s in attached only for the suke. of distinction, In 
inquiring as to ite origin and meaning, T was told 
that in the times of the Mussnlman Government, when the revenue ued 
to be sent from the eustern districts to Moorshedahad, there wero along 
the route certain stations where there wore strong-houses guarded hy 
sepoys, in which the treasure might stay over-night. Ono of thee was 
at Chandpur, and its kot, or strong-house, was upon the spot where the 
gemiindari cuteherry now is. 
8, ‘This explunation, I think, is only part of the trath, We will 
find, when we come to it, that Ichakeds, in Magurah, was one of the 
ancient police stations in the district, and these police stations ‘were in the 
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nature of little military strongholds, Now, this place is, in the collector's 
lettor of Sth November 1804, mentioned by the name “ kot Tohakada,” 
or (na the eollector then interprets it in brackets) “ Pass Tohakada.” 

4. The word “kot,” then, probalily means that Chandpur was in the 
middle of last century one of these semi-military semi-police stations, 
of which there were a few here and there; and the guarding of treasure 
monitionsd wbove. was of course one of the many functions that as 4 
kot it performed. 

5. ‘The great prominence of Kotchandpur is » creation of the last 

; thirty or forty years, for it has bean made entirely 

— by the sugartrds. (Chapter XLI.) Before that 
it was only o leading village. In Rennel's map (1704-72) it is marked, 
buf not as a prominent place; moreover, he has placed it st lonst atx 
milies out of its proper position. It is not mentioned among the thannahs, 
or chaukis occupied st the time the first magistrate came to the district 
(1781); bat I rather think that is to be aseounted for by the fxot of ite 
then being beyond the boundary of the distrivt. However in 1703, when 
it -was within the district, it was not one of the thannahs, while Kalupol,. 
beyond it, was. In 1814 it doos appear among the list of thannahs, and 
in 1815 the collector writes in « letter of “a place called Kotohandpur, 
atwhich uthanuah is established, in appearancea town of some importance 
and magnittide,” He lad apparently just discovered it, but his know- 
ledge of the interior may be inferred from tho fact of his saying it ia 
“ten cos distant from Naldangs,” when it is not so much as tive. 

6. Since 1814, ut least, Kotchandpur has remained a thannah, and 
in 1881 the indigo disturbances caused it to be for « time erected into 
snb-division, partly in Jessore and partly in Nuddes, The sub-divisional 
site was first of all u pioce of ground botween Kotchandpur and Solimun- 
pur, but « site was afterwards chosen on the high bank of the Kabadal, 
west of the town, and a masntiry outcherry was erocted. The sub-division 
was withdrawn in the re-arrangement made in 1863, and the building 
is now a school building. ; 

7. During the coutinance of the eub-division, Kotehandpur and 
ifs suburls wore formed into a chankidary union. 

& Most of what has to be said abont Kotohandpur has been said, 

in chapter XLI, as it is purely # sugar mantfse 
tae turing placo. 

%. ‘Tho ronda in the town profit to » great extent from an indirect 
result of the sugar manufacture. The earthenware pots, of whieh bo 
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many are broken in the course of manufocture (they use a much smaller 
sire here than they do at Keshabpur) form yery fair motalling for the 
ronds, and ns they are of no nse for anything else, are easily obtained 
for this purpose. A large and dirty ditch that once ran up inte the 
town hus been almost filled up with these broken pota. 
10. The Krishnaganj feeder road possea through 
wads eas to Kaliganj. Tt was made about five or «ix years 
ago, and Koltchandpur is the place that feeds it 
most; much of the sugar traffic from Kotchandpur goes, however, 
by angther road, namely to Ramnagnr on the Eastern Bengal line. 
Prohably, were the feeder road completely bridged, this would cease 
to be the case, 
AL. A very large and important hit ia held every Sondsy and 
=a every Thursday in the bazar at Kotchandpur, anil 
people from every aide, and for miles around, 
attond it. It is most active during the sugar season. Large quantities 
of cloth are brought chiefly from Bars Bamands, a suburb where most 
of the dwellors are weavers, and from Maheshpur; trinkets of all sorte— 
brncelets, bangles, bead necklaces, and mirrors; 8 large display of hookahs, 
and near them a range of tobacco sellers; vegetables in profusion ; oil- 
from. the neighbouring village of Balahar, and other places; pan-leaf 
and lime and betelnut brought up from the south of the distriet; 
earthonware of ull sorta, for which there is # great demand, since nlmoat 
‘every one in this part of the country has something to do with the 
wugir inanufactare ; and tho flsh-cellers have also a separate quarter 
themselves. All thesn sre ont in the square and in the roads round it; 
and at tho samo time, in the shopa which flank them, a busy teadw ie 
going on among the sellers of grain and the buyers of goor; nnd add to 
the whole un indefinite number of spectators, and sverybody—buyer, or 
seller, or spectator—speuking and elamourmg all together,—a hubbab 


‘and turmoil which one can hear a milé or two away. 


12. The European sugar factory at Kotchandpur is noticed in 
chapter XLI. There are two European houses, each laving large 
compounds, and both situated on the bank of the river. 

Sollupa is 4 large village, with » bazar ton miles north of Jhenida, 

situnted along the north hank of the Kumar river. 

2. A thannah was established hore in 1863. That part of the 

thannah jurisdiction which lies north of the Kumar river belonged to 
the Pubna district hefore 1863. 
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aR. A good deal of trade goos' on a Solkopa, and T ini that eo 
onrly as 1790 it was one of the places from which price Lists wore sent 
to the collector of Jessore. (Chapter XX XV.) 

Harinakuuda is @ little place, with a bazar ten miles west of 
Solkepa. It wes ono of the thannahs of 1863, but hns since boen 
dogranded into an outpost. 

2. It is marked as a prominent place in Rentiel’s map (1764-72), 
but I have not been able to find any old notices of it. 


XLVI —Magurah Sub-dicision. 
Magirah is seventeon miles east of Thenida, an the bank of the Naha- 


ganga, at tho point where the Muchikhalli brings down the Gorai and 


Kumar waters into it. 
2. It does not se#m to have been at all a prominent place before the 
es in large letters in Rennel’s map, but I find it 
"nowhere alluded to in the old recone It was not on account of ft» 
prominence that it was selected us a site for a sub-division, but simply 
because there was a considerable amount of daocity going on near the- 


pines, and that the confluence of the rivers nt Magurah wna tho most 


conveniant sturting point from which to deal with it. Magurah was not 
then, as T believe, even a tharmah, but it was then erected into a phari 
and afterwards made a thannab. 
8. The sub-division of Magurah wna estublished about 1845, and. 
Mr. Cockburn, deputy magistrate, was sent to 
een ostublish it, Tho place was then low and easily 
linhle to inundation, but there was one pretty high part where the hit 
was held, and where part of the village was. This place Mr. Cookburn. 
occupied, turning out the villagers and making them hold their hat where 
the bazar now js. He then dng a few tanks, and with the éxoavated 
éarth levelled the surface and thus formed the sub-divisional ground. 
4. His next step was to build a dwelling-louse, anil he suceeded 
marvellously, for with only Rs. 6,000 or 7,000 he erected a howse which 
even now is one of the best sub-divisional residences in Bengal. People 
on the spot any he bed o rather high-handed manner of conduoti 


matters, anil that le possemsed hitself of mech of his Wuilding material 
by the simplo expedient of fixing his own price upon it. They say that 


sub-division was established at it, It is murked_ 
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complaints im respect of this, and in respect of his arbitrary Ocoupation 
of the sub-divisional grounds, were made to the magistrate of the 
district, who came down to Magurah, talked a fow platitudes, and 


went Away dgnin. 
4. Mr. Cockburn then commenced the construction of the road 
ald between Magurah and Jhenids. Near Magurah it 


rane through low country, and eorcss the drainage 
which is by overflow fram the Nabaganga; and a considerable amount of 
work was required. It is a road which has always given muoh trouble, 
and even now it reqitires two considerable bridges, one near Jhonida and 
one near Magurah, to complete it, 

6. _Tt seems, however, to be upon the line of a very ancient mad 

connecting Krishnanagar and Dace, The large pippul trees found singly 
‘or doubly ut short intervals noar it, and near the Jhenida and Chuha- 
dango feeder road, are tho trees that served as landmarks to travellers 
when the road wat a mere track across the flelda. 

7. After the sub-divisional residence, the next bnilding erected 

at Magurah was the jail. It was built, I believe, _ 
( by the Public Works Department, and, though ‘s 
very smal! building, it took soven years (1849-1856) to build. 

8. The charity hospital waa erected about 1853-34, chiefly by 
mulecription nmong the indigo planters of the vicinity. It is a very 
good building of its port. 

9. "These nnd the recently erected cutcherries complete the list of 
public buildings. 

10. The old ewhankments of the Nabaganga (chapter XXTX) aro 

still traceable along the south aide of it, and in two 
Serer places, on on each mde of Magurah, where thay 
maken loupte the south, have apparently been repaired in recent times: 
The one on the east, round the “Modman’s Khal,” was I am told 
erected, or ut least put into order, by Mr. Cockburn. 

“11. Another part of the embankment, that near Kasinathpur, hus 
recently been at considerable cost strengthened by the Publio Works 
Department. Tt was found that the water pouring down to Magural 
was flowing up the Nabagunga to this point, and, breaking through at this 
=— wns forming « new river southward. The Publis Works Depart- 

ment stopped thix action by a large embankment, simply because the 
direction of the diverted current at Magarah shewed the Magurah house 
to be in danger of being swept away. The result is that # natural 


be 
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sett Chases (chapter 11) has been stopped; and the economy of 


it is quedtionsble, for more money hes been or will he spent upon the 
works than would be required to establish new buildings on sume better 
protected spot. 

12, Of Muaguruh thore are two parts: Magurah proper, where the 
ar bazar is, on the east of the sul-divisional ground ; 
and Dari Magurah, on the west. The latter hay 

o smaller bazar, and ‘the hit is held on it every Sunday and every 
‘Thursday, The raju of Naldanga (the comindar) transferred it: here 
from the bazar wbout ten years ago. Dari Mogurah is very low land 
‘Tho roads and the house sites are raised two or three feet so as to be 
Lwyouil inundation, and the raja has recently spent moucy upon raising 
the site of the hat, : 

13. Of trades carried on ut Magurah, I have nlready noted the 
export of sngar and the importation of rice, (Chap- 
ters XLI and XLITL) For sugar, however, there 
are only «mall refineries about this part of the district, Tho mat-muikers, 
who live some of them in Dari Magurah and some in Nanduli, on 
the other side of the river, have also been noticed. (Chapter XLIV.) 
A oonsiderable amount of mustard seed is brought from. the adjacent 
parts of the Farresilpore district to be made into oil by the oil-preasers 
(kulitas), many of whom live in Magura and Nanduli. Much of the 
oil thus muaile is sent back forsale to the same places whenve the mustard 
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seed canie—an arrangement founded rather upon custom than upon 


political eooucmy. 
14 There are several indigo factories still working within the 
Mugurah sub-division—tho Hazrapur concern, the Burat factory, the 


Nohutta concern, and the Amtol-Nohutta fuctory, The Balubchuli 


concern has heen long shut up, but the house still standing on the bank of 
the Madhumati is the most magnificont house in the district. 

Sriper is w place of somo trade, and a police outpost eight miles 
north of Magurah, on the Kumar river. 

Ichakada, tour miles west of Magurah, is now # stall ropdside hagar, 
whore, however, a considerable hit, is hold. 

2: Ichaknda was one of the plaves where, in the time of the. 
ub nawab'’s government, there was & stuall military 

; station, subonlinste apparently to the faujdar of 

Bhuam. When the collector, in 1804, was directed to report if there 
were any police lands in the district, he found (O. 8-11-04) thut there 
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wete some attached to kot Ichakada, to thanneh Dharmpur, and to 
Bhusna itself. In the first two cases the land was intended for the support 
of sixteen and eighteen men respectively, the force stationed at ihe two 
Places ; in the last case: the lands were apparently for thé maintenance of 
the state boat of the fanjdar of Bhusna, 

3. When the magistrate came to the district in 1781, Ichakada 
‘wos ep chanki under thannsh Bhuena, and it remained s) until the 
thannahs were re-arranged at the timo of the permanent settlement, 
since which time it has never been occupied for polios purposes. 

4. Tho hat, which is held here on Tuesdays ond Fridays, is very 
‘ade well attended, Much of the goor produced along 

the Shenida and Magarah road’ (chapter XLI) is 
brought to Ichakada for sale to the refiners, why bavo small karihanne 
4n-various parts of the enb-division. A considerable quantity of potutoes: 
‘aud of pine-apples is grown in the vicinity, and mostly finds its way 
nitimately to Caloutta, 

5. ‘The village Mirzapur, on the othor side of the river, is celebrated 
for the fineness of the rice it grows. 

Mohemmadper is on the bank of the Madhumati, fourteen miles 
south-east of Magurah. 

2. <A road of recent construction leads to it from Magurah, luct the 
larger half, which lies between Binadpur and Muhammadpur, is po much 
interrupted by unbridged khals that it oun be ned only in some plaves, 

% The story of the foundation, and much of the subsequent history 


of Muhammad pur, is narrated in chapterV, where 
oon an account is given of its antiquities, hand all in it 
connected with Raja Sitaram Ray. 


4. At tho timo of the oocupation of the district it waa avery largu 
town, and the remains of the forsaken houses still show how widely it 
emoe extended A space measuring about three-fourths of a milé each 
way is covered with the foundations of houses that once existed. In 
Tonnel’s map its name ix marked in the largest letters, and ite size and 
importance is further uttested by the fact that it served for a long time 
na tho hoad-juartere of the Bhusna circle of pergunnals, and that there 
wus in 1795 @ serious proposal to remove to it the head-quarters of the 
diutrict,  (C. 50-3-05.) 

Pine vutierk ot'Gan, 9% The story of its dovastation is as fullows: 


getia fever T om not very sure of the date, but I believe 
it was about 1836 (1243). 
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6. Inthe cold weather of that year five lnndred or eeven hundred 
prisoners wore employed in making the road whish joins Jessore and 
Dueen, or which was intended to join them, and which pases throngh 
Muhammadpur. The work on tho side of the river opposite Muham- 
mwipar had been finished, and in January tho prisoners crossed the river- 
and began working on the Muhammadyur side. They were making 
that part of the road which tics between the Ram Sagar and the village 
Harkrislitiapur wher, in March, a great sickness broke out. The sirkare 
who wore in charge of the prisoners fled, and of the prisoners one 
undyed and fifty died. 

7. Inthe town, too, the sickness broke out. It was a fover beginning: 
with a hoaduche, causing groat internil heat and enrrying off its victims 
in about ten duys. It remained about the town for seven yours; and 
what with tho enormous number of deaths by the fiver itself, and whit 
with the many people who fled the place to escape the plague, it rewlted: 
in desolating Mahammadpur, Where before houses had been orowded: 
together, there remained only deserted “hhitas” and thick jungle 

& ‘This wan the first outbreak of thut fover which subsequently 
spread over Jessore and Nuddea, laying waste, in the lnttor district, 
another large village (Oolla, or Bhirnagar), and which a year or two 
sinoe attracted muoh attention in Burdwan and Hooghly. 

9. Mulammndpur is now composed ouly of » emall hazar situated 
on part of the sloyated rampart just north of the 
Ram Sagar where Sitaram Roy established lis 
hosar, and a few houses seattered about in the space auce oovupled 
hy the town. 

10. ‘Ewo or three yours sinco, Thakur Dase Gosain, who had 

= purchased the land ear Muhanad pur, ait up’ 

os a new bazar on the river bank, a milw or less from 
Muhummadpur bazar. He has given it the name Gosainganj, antl hime 
establithed « Monilay and Friday hit. ‘The oxperiment began badly, 
for tho eyolime of 1867 destroyed the liuts, and an outbretk of cholera 
supervenod. ‘Tho site is so much better, and = niuch mure convenient 
than the okt one, that I lave little doutt Gosaingunj will ultimately — 
wuoweod and replace the older harar. 

11. Mubammadpur has little else than a lyoal trade; bat during: 

ol the rains the fishermen here oatch « smmber of 
hilea fish, pat them into huge earthonwaro jars 
with anlt to preserve them, and sen them down to Caloutta forsale. 
2s 


o 
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12, Muhammadpur was erected into a thannah somewhere betwoen 
1793 nnd 1814, Bhuenin, on the other side of the 
river, wasthe old thantah,and until the Madbumati 
river opened out, probably thern was no nécessity for one fo near it us 
Moahammedpur, The thannah remuinod st Muhammadpur till » year 
or two since, when it was removed to Geasingunj. v 

13. "The jurisdiction of this thannah is during the rains covered: 

a number of overflow-channels of the Madhumuati, 
which in o grest measure prevent communication 
by the roads leading to it The Jewore and Dacea rond, which passes 
through the thannnh jurisdiction, has long been abandoned, and does not 
appear to have over been in a completed state; for with all this body 
of water moving southward, it is almost like a road carried across the 
bed: of » river. ‘Tho water finds its way into the large bile lying 
between the Nabagunga and the Madhumuti, und from them inte those 
two rivers, I have already mentionod in chapter [1 that there is work 
‘of formation going on here, and these overilow-streams are gradually 
vhising the surface ofthe country, Unfortunately’ the silting ap begins 
from the onteide, and ite first operation is therefore the retention of water 
over the low country. 

14. Near Muhammudpur » curious feature in the river channel 
ooours, The two streams, the Madhumati proper and the Barnsia, 
bond towards onch other, and their loope meet und form a sort of X. 
There will be some great change inthe channel within the next ten 
Years ‘The Madhurunti at present tends to pour into the Baroxin, butit 
will not unlikely ultimately brenk across the neck of ita own loop and 
foave thy Xaltogether. 

Dinadpor is large village half way between Magurat and Muham- 
auvynir—the largest village, in But, in the snb-division, Tt has o bazar 
and a hit which is held oo Sundays and Thursdays, the same days os 
the Magurah hit. 

2, As to its trade, the remarks as to the mgar trade and rice trails, 
-as to the oil-makors and the mat-mukem, which apply to Magurah, apply 
‘ale to Binwd pur. 

$, ‘There used to be # ** suddar distillery” here, which had existed - 
from hefore the erection of the sub-division. [twas transferred to Magurah 
about ton or twelve yours ago. 


‘Balibhe, or Sulkhin, ie half way between Magurah and Jessore, andia 
witiated on the Jessore and Dices rosd, which is hurdly kept up in this part. 


Thannah, 


The river. 
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2, It is one of the old thannahs of the district, “Sulla,” which is: 

evideutly intended to mean this place, is mentioned: 
in 178) asa chauki of Bhusna thannals but it 
appnrantly coased to be kept np when the police was in thr hands of the 
gemindars, and it was not one of the-ten thannahs evtablishod at the time 
of the permanent settlement. When, in 1715, the number of thanniha 
had inurnased to wventeen, Salikha wis evidently one of them, for it fs 
mentioned in a letter of 1798, and it is mentioned again in [Sl4. It 
was abclishod at tho revision of 1863, when @ new thannah was set up 
at Sitakhali. Hut this was not a good -site, and the thannal waa 
removed first to Simakhali, and in 1867 hack to its old site at Salikha, 
(ML. 18-86-81 ; 16-9-91; 1-3-03; 2-6-05, J. 12-20-98, 0, R-b- 14.) 


Thisexry, 


NLIX.—Naral Sub-division, 


Naral is twenty-two miles east of Jessore, upon the Chitra river, whieh. 
at this plane is vary deep, and is throughout the year » regular route fir 
large boats passing northward or southwanl through the district: 

2, Most of what-was to be narrated of the history of Naral. lina heen 
‘eaid in chapter XL. . 

a Noaral extends for a mile or more along the river bank, the wb 
divisional buildings bving the northern extromity, 
and tho principal bazar and ganj the southern. 
Just south of the bamiris a masonry ghiit known as Rattan Babon'e Ghat, 

4. Tho hazr, which is now a considerable ono, was established hy 
Rupram, one of the ancestors of the Naral family, and the ganj is named) 
after him Rupyanj. It has hardly anything but local trade, The 
country proituces enough rice for its own consumption, and as foritewugar 
trade, it imports a little for its own use from DBasantin. Lnto trees indeed 
grow in the vicinity, bat their juice dons not produce good augar. 

5. ‘A hit is held on Sunday and Thursday at the place where the 
bazar is, and there is a smaller hat, on Monday and Friday, on 4 site 
further north, namoly, in that amiller hazar where the thannal: is. 

0. Naural has been the seat of # mb-livixionm sines 1861: Tho 
sub-division. was one of those which were started 
: during the indigo disturbances, and its first site 
—was Gopnlganj, which is on the Furrsedpore bank of the Madhumati, 
just above the separation of the Atharshanks. Thence it waa) brought 


Tho basar anid hat 
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to Bhationars, opposite Lohagara, thenre to Lohagars (whic was thon 
a munsiffi), theneo to Kumarganj, opposite Naldi, and then «permanent 
site was chosen at Naral. All those wanderings ooourred within a very 
short spate—a year at mest, and the final sito waa chosen upon tho 
Ttinciple that it was well to exercise tora] restraint over the powerful 
zomnindars who resided at Naral. 

7. Mr: Bainbridge, c-s., was the fleet magistrate, and he accompanied 
the substlivition in the wanderings noted above. 

8 When Naral wns first ocoupied, the tul-divisionnl site was little 
better than n bleak spot surrounded by marsh, and:so it remained far a 
long tims, Now the level of the grounils has been raised, and they 
hve been laid out and planted with shrubs and trees, anda garden 
intervenes between the house and the river, most of the land of whieh 
haa been gained from the river. These ebanges have been wrought by 
Mr. Dharo, tho prosent mlb-divisional magistrate. 

9. Naral aub-division is part of what 1 have in tho first chapter 
described ax the low bhil tract of the district, and 
it is therefore almost devoid of communication hy 
ron. 7A rouil at the sub-divisional lieod-quarters to Ghorakhali is aimost 
the only ene in the sub-division. ‘The Naral Bahoos, or tather one of 
them, Ray Harnath Ray Bahadur, commenced tho constraction of a toad 
joining Jessore and Naral, and upon this road a good doal of money, has 
heen spent, both in making it, by the Bahoos, and in ovoupying the Tand 
for it, by Government, It ise road) difficult of construction, passing as it 
floes throngh bhil lands, and direetly athwurt the dminage of the country: 
The work on it has almost «topped emcee Ray Harnath’s death: 

10, Communication, therefore, throughout the sub-divisions is 
chiefly by water, and the rivers and croes-khals enable one to.go by hout 
over a gront qmrt of tho aub-division. “Lhe Mashtmati, unfortunatoly, 
is nearly out off from its connection with tho rivers flowing within the 
district: Its connection with the Nahagangn has recently ceased to texikt, 
for the channel of the latter stream, where it passes Lohayurn, is dry, 
¢xeept during the rains, Rani Rasmani (chapter XXXIX) out» half- 
amile khal to join the Bankinia with the Madhumati at Tone; but this, 
too, in cuow wo for silted wp, that in Fobruary it is dry at low tide, and at 
high tide hus only come eighteen inches of water. ‘The dissenaiona of the 
gemindars will provent anything being done to m-open it. 

Mi, The eommuaniention letweer the Nusal rivers and the Madhu- 
muti i* thite almest hut off, and it ie a druwhuck to the internal traffio:of 
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tho district that this noble river has no connection with the district rivers 
botweon Ramnagar, north of Magurah, and thy Athorabanka river, whiol 
runs down to Khuins. 

42 The usial lino of communication between Tessore and Naril 
is hy water, through the Gobra khal; but this khal becomes diffiealt 
of passage after the middle of March, and one must then either use 
cirouitous route, or go straight across country by land, which in the dry 
months is not difficult. 

LA. Of Naral the staple produce is rice, and in many of ite 

ah bhils the Jong-stemmod variety is grown) Sown 

broadcast when the bhils are dry, the stem rises 

with the water, and twelve or fourteen feet is not an unusual depth for 
the water in which this long rice grows. . 

14. “Naralwasnot oceupied asa thannah before it was a sub-division. 

Nati, Ovo miles north of Naral, iso large village, with « basir, @ 
ganj, and 4 bat; the latter held on Sundays snd Tharsdaye. 

2, Naldi is probably an extremely ancient place, for the large and 
important pergunnah of Nalii io doubt derives front it its namo, 

%, The inhubitants aro almost all of two classes: firstly, ai ngri- 
cultural class, ving by ngriculture in the vicinity; secondly, a grout 
number of petty traders of all sorts—telis (grocers), kuris, sekras (gold 
and silver workers), ehahae {general traders), whose petty trading 
operations extend all over the coun , a8 far oven as Jossore and Oaloutia; 
that is to say, their home is in Naldi, but they set up and carry on 
shopa all over the country. 

4: Thero are: somo small sugar-refineries in Naldi, and the raw 
material comes mostly from Khojwa Tho sugur is exparted to 
Nalohitti. ' 

5. -An ancient idwl, Kalachand, has # temple and service in Nebdi,. 

6: Naldi was a police chanki in the lntter days of the oll palive. — 

Konarganj is tho name of tho ganj in the village Chandibarpur, 
opposite Nuldi. . 

2. It was, Dam told, « vory prominent place a hundred years ago, 
boing the only ganj within a considlerable traot of country, Kupganj at 
Naral not being then ostablished; and ina lotter of 1704 (CO. 15-1044). 
Kaumargunj ix mentioned as a great mart for the purchase of grain, T 
doubt, however, whother these remarks apply to thie Kumarganj, or to 
another Kumarganj, marked in Rennel’s mayen the opposite sido of the 
Buradiu from Muhaminadpur; but tho foot that the phase wan » sult 
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ache da aiken come 

3. Now there is not even.a hazuwrin the plaoe. There seems to have 

hewn about twenty or thirty years ago some squabbling among 2emindars 
as to who shoul have the hazar in this part of tho country, Gurd Dose 
Ray strove to hove it in Naldi, beeanso‘he had Innd there; Ram Rattan 
Ray, for similar reason, strove to attrect it to Kumarganj; and one Shaha, 
who hud taken it patni somo lands of Naldi village, desired to have it 
within his limits. The latter had no chance against the find two, who 
were powerful zumindars; and of these two. Garn Tass Kay) prevailed, 
hecuuse his lands contained the majority of the population to be served. 
The bazar of Noldi, therefore, has out ont that at Kumarganj, and now 
eit that is ot Kumarganj is an open space whore a hit is held every 
Munday and Friday. 
4 One peculiar feature in this hat ia, that it is here that the 
purchasers of pepper from tho east mostly meet tho sellers of it. from the 
west. ‘Tho lutter bring their goods from Jhonida and Kaligeny by the 
Nabagango and Chitra rivers and transfer it to the former, who earry it 
off by the Tons khal into Backerganj- 

Lakshmipawa is ten miles east.of Naral, on the Nahaganga, at the 
point whore it flows into the Bankina: ‘The main stream used to flow 
eastward, under Lahagara, into the Mailhumati; but fora few yours that 
bed has bean closed, except during the rains, and the Bankiina, flowing 
soathward,-is now the continuation of the Nabagangs. . 

2, Lakshmiposes is tho site of a thannah whose history is this 

Bhutiaparra, on the other side of the Mnadlnmati, 
sae wat in 1781 onw of the chaukis of Bhusna thannah, 
Yat it censed to be kept ap when the zemindary had charge, [In 179 
no now thannah waa proposed to tako ite plyoe, but it seoms to bays been 
revived shortly afterwards; cithor the thannah nt Bhatiaparra was revived 
and shortly afterwards trusferred to Lohagara, or o thatinoh at Lohagam 
was mide to take the pluee of the previous one, ‘The Lohagera thunndh 
was cettuinty in existence in 1814 (C..3-5-14), and it remained till 
nhout 1867 or 1868, when the drying up of the river channel beneath 
it caused ite transference to Lakshmipasea. 
Gh Between these two places, Lohagara and Lakuimipass, there 
=h has long Ween a rivalry for the poswesion of the 
local trade, Bath places have hamars, and both 
fiite. In Lohogars the bit days are Monday and Thursday, and in 
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Luckshmipassa they wre Sunday and Wedneslay ; whenew we may eafely 
conclude that the lutter is the more modern, and wus established to ant 
outthe former. Lohagans possessed the greater part of the trade, until 
the closing of its river turned the advantage in faynur of the other place, 

4, Besides the ordinary local trade thore is a trade in sugar. Godt 
i» brought from Khujura, manufactured into pucka sugar, and exported 
to Nolokitti and to Calouita. A little rice ie sent westward, anil somo 
oold-weather produce—kallai, sarshyn, and rai—sent to Calcutta, 
(Chapters XLI to XLITL) 

5 All the coarse cloth used in this part of the district comes 
from Boalmuri hit, about sixtecn miles marth, in 
the Furreedpore district. A large nuniber of 
Mohamedins of the Ferazi sect, tany of whom are weavers (Jalihas),. 
live in that part of Furreedpare, and bring their cloths for sale to- this 
large hit, which is hold only one day in the week, Sundsy. The eloth 
trade of thst place must be very great, for in Lakehmipassa, which: get. 
its cloth thenos, 5,000 rupeds worth are somutinos sold in » single hat 
day at the time of the Dirgapija. 

6. Lakshmipassa is mmarkahle ns the habitation of a number 
of the pure Kulin brohmans, This plaoe mnd ite 
immedinte vicinity, and Kamalpur, five miles 
south of Jessore, are the only places in the district where thoy reside: 

7. Tho poouliar features of Kulinism are less known than wre the 
shuaee of it, aul I shall thorefore state thom vory shortly here, : 

& Tho Kalins are # vaste of bralmans who are esteemed. very 

ret: vaste, istory, and SCTOd, nnd are hold in the highost hooour. Their 
Ree separation inte a special caste, endowed with these 
distinctions, they date from Ballal Sen, the ancient king of Bengal, the 
yomaine of whow palace are atill to be seat: near Nuddea, and from 
Lakhan Sen, his son (about 1100 AD.) The preservation of thor 
Kulinism depends upon their strict wbstinunne from inter-murriagy with 
dther stocks and their strint adberenve to tho limitation w» to inter 
marringy umong thomselves preseribed by the rules of thoir caste. One 
‘of these rutes ie that the two persons marrying must be dosuended from 
the original stock by exuotly the eamo number of generations. But 
there ara many other rules, and the eystum of rules (whioh im enlind - 
parjy6) is, Ubeliove, attributed to Lakhun Sen. So great is the practical 
restriction which they impose apon marriage, that te each person born 
thore are only, in the whole world, afew perrons with whom he may marry. 
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any marriage takes plane it is ontered in their books, anid they define 
tie-persons with whom the alfspring of the marriage may intermarry, 
anil to these they are nhwolately confied, if they would keep their 
taste. Of the pervows so definod, some muy not be born and some may 
lis, but the restriction remains. A futlor with halfa-deen daughters 
may find be hay ouly one bridegroom for all his daughters, so they 
‘are all married off ty him. Perhaps another father has only the samw 
man asa possible bridegroom for his daughters too, eo the man gots 
imother batch of wives. Little Goys somotimes marry aged women, 
apd little girls are married to aged men. "Thote ia no help for it; they 

‘must ‘he married, and these ate the only bridegrooms the rules allow: 

“Many women find themselves without any possible bridegrooms, ail 
these are holil in immense reverence, and are called “daughters of 
houses of Taikn.” 

10. Fathers compel a rigid adhoronee to all those rules, for it fx 

Fe their honour that suffers by an infringement; but 

there are many fathurs who ure not Kulins, and 
‘who would pay large mums to Kalin bridegroame to obtain from them the 
‘honour involved in having their daughters married to Kulins. ‘There ure 
revero! Kulins, thérefore, who go abroad seeking for such fhthers and 
: 1 Obtiintngs from thor considerntle aums of money to marry their daughter 
Whe father only cares to havo his daughter so married, and does not in 
Who lost insist upon his Kulin son-in-law keeping or staying with his 
_ new wife, and so the Kulin leaves this place, ani goes on to find another 
father with a euni of money and a daughter to spare. 
TL. There are somw Kulins at Lakshinipasen who hsve gono on those 
juarrying tours and havo returned to sot up u trade with the money they 
have obtained aa the prico of their marriages to all these wives. 
12, Whon Kulins do this, their Kulimiem is uf course pine for over, 
audl it ie looked upon by Kuline as 2 scandalots sort of proceeding thus 
to provtitute one’s Kulinism for monoy. 

13. “It will be sean from the ahove that both tho legitimate exereiae 
of Kulinism ond ite ubuse operate in restraint of marriage. Women 
are niorried to Kuline and never see them again. Some eannot bwtnurtied 
woh all Hardly suy wife can posscee a bnsband to herself, or even 
considerable share in one, The ovils that follow from this siate of 
things—the unchastity and child-murdur that are prevalent—arp acknow- 
Indged oven ly those who live according to the rules of Kalinian, 


r a3 
14. The stury of the immigration of Kalins into this plice is w= 
eat follows. A number of Kalin funilies lived at Sar- 
awsigestion = nangal, near Khalia,in Backerganj, and the Muglis 
who resided in that part of the country used. to annoy these farmilies 
excedsively by forcibly marrying their daughters to Kulin boys. Onw 
deseorstion aul left the place, intending to find a new residence on the 
banks of the Ganges Win hw passed this place, the Maxumdars of 
Dhopadaha, » village three miles west of Lakshmipsssa, induced him to 
stay thore and marry one of their daughters, paying him for the honour 
hy giving him their jumma rights in the village, He ond his nine sont 
therefore remained in thut village, and though their ouste was slightly 
blomished by this marriage, still, as the Maeumdars wery of high oaste; 
the Chackravarti family did not lose their Kulinism. . 
15. From that time to this is five generations, and all the Kulina 
horn derive their dewent from this Ramenand_ 
16. Thore remains ono note to be mado on this place, namely, rexpoct- 
Tomupte af Kali. ing the temple of Kali which stands wloss to the bagar, 
17. A lnundved years ago, nud more, there lived here.» pious blank- 
amith who used frequently to make images of Kali, and after worshipping: 
‘thom to cast them into the river, acoonding to the ceremony of * hisaaxjan.” 
But one night Kali sppeared to him and told®him that she had deter 
mined permanently to take up hor abode with him ; 60 he gaye hera 
humae, and her fume went abroal. = 
18. Not vory long sine a masonry temple was built for her by. 
one uf the ranis of the Naldi family, I think, and to this temple peaple 
erowd wyury day to worship hur and make their offerings. Tuesdays and 
Saturdays are the prinvipal days, A large number of goute ary eacrifioed 
horg, and now and then n batlaak is wacrifloed; and there are some twenty 
‘Ave or thirty brulunans engaged in the servico of the gorddess. ~ 
19, 14.1866 the body of o Muxenlman boy, who had been murdered, 
was found lying iu tho ploce of sscrifice, and it wa» at firat 
was gconse of human sacrifice, But thoagh no definite information wae 
ucrived at, ettough was found to shew that the murder had nothing to do 
with the temple, and most likely the body of a boy otherwise muntured 
had been, to divert inquiry, east xt the door of the temple. rE 
20. Lakehmipasse is the head-quarters of the Nalii wmindart 
re They were removel from Mohammadpur after 
& ‘s the outbreak of the great fever thurs. 
2s 
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21, There is % eriminal population down the banks of the Bfadhiu- 
mati, within Lakshmipasss thannah They used to 


commit decoitiw on the river, until the improve- 
tuent of the polive in rewmnt years restrained their operations, They ate 
still ready for anything of the sort, but they are held in check by the: 
police. Alphadanga outpost was established u few yours since expecially 
for their benefit. 

Digatia, four ox five miles south of Lakshmipassa, contains some. 

ruins connected with Sitaram Ray. (Chapter V.) 

Khalia, ton or twelve miles south of Lakshmipasss, is « nonsiderable 

town, with » bazar and hat, situate at the junetion of two small rivers, 

2. Khulia is one of those places, of which there are only two or 
three in thy district, which rw (illed with. resi- 
donta of the Kayasth class. ‘The residents.are in: 

professional employment, such as moonsiffs, deputy eolloctors, vakeels, 
rerishtadars, omkhtars, &0., and they are absent from their homes exept 
at Dirgupdja time, when they bring home their money and spend 
it in “ tamasha,” 

3, A fivorite holiday spectacle here is boat-racing, The racing 
boats, which are kept solaly for this purpose, are 
abont.« hundred feet long and rather heavily built. 

Tho villagers who are going to form the crew come each with lis own 
paddle (for in these watery parte oach villager has a poddle, and many 
hate boats), ‘They sont themenlves on the cros-hars of the boat, anl 
Wien full there are about fifty padidles upon each side, with which very 
- pMgress indeed is made, 
7 ~ @3 T have obtained the following account of thi origin of the plave, 
and the reason why so many “Dhadra-lok” are collected in it, ‘The 
southern tracth used to be liable to the uttacks of the Mnghs, and tho 
Western and north-western wer enbjoct. to the ravages of the “ Bangies’? 
Or Mahrnttas. A namber of people who were sufficiently well aff, desirous 
4a live in peace, sought a residence in the mure inuscesaible parts, where 
_noither Mugh nor Bargi wonld approach, and ostablished themselves 
it Whiilin, whieh then was, as shewn in Rennal’s map, in the midat of « 
= Khatia is not inoonveniontly situated. The Bankina from the 
| - noth is open all the year round to large honts, and 


across khal, except during the dry months, enables 
= Mme to come also by a direct route from Naral. The continuation of the 
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Binkana, open all the year round, leads south tothe Bhairab, near Khulna, 
A atrong tide runs in thie river. 
6 Khalia lias only local trade, Tt hus o flourishing sehoo!, and 
ee & dispensary kept up by the residents, chiefly hy 
the leading family, the Sens. 
7. Khulin was formerly part of Lohagara thannah, bnt about 1867 
the necessity of watching Gurulas Ray, who has 
Fert & outoherry here, cunsed the erection of » separate 
thaunal at Khalia. 


L—Kanlea Sub-dirinion; ¥ 


Khulne—The geographical situation of Khulna, at the point where 

the Bhairab meets the chief Sundurban route, has 
eslineaiiitas rendered it, for a hundrod years ut Joust, » very 
prominent pluce. It is, na it were, the capital of the Sundarhans, It 
was the head-quarters of the salt department when the Company's walt 
manufacture was still carried on in the Sundarbans, and now it & 
grand mart for all Sundarban trades, whether rice, or flrowood, or lime, 
of anything else, (Chapters XLT, XLITM, and XLTV,) 

2, All the chip traftiy from the east and north-east, and during the 
dry months that from up-country also, passes it on ite way to Caloutta. 
Kice from Dance and Backerganj; lime, lemons, and oranges from Sylhet - 
tomtard-seeil, linseed, and kallai from Pulma, Rajshahye, and Tree 
pares ghee from Patna—such are the eargoes which are perpetually 
pasting Khulna on their way to Caloutta. From Caleutta the prineipal 
cargoes brought ure salt, and T have seen twenty salt boate arrive by on# ‘ 
tide and yrull up opposite the thannah to deliver ap their rawanua before 
pissing northward. - 

%. Khulna is in its commercial position a forwarding mart ; rice, 

angar, betelnut, and cocoanut, the produce of ite — 
= vivinity, is colleoted for exportation to Culoutta, . 
4ud partly also northward; and the trade in salt is alao very great, for 
Khulna aa it were taps tho Hine of salt traific-and anpplies walt to all the 
country youndabout. 

4. At Khulna there are a few sugar refineries, supplied with goor, 
partly the produce of the vicinity, partly from Naupara and Basaytla 
The cheapness of firewood encourages the sugar manufacture liery, = 
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6. At Khulna there are three ‘buzars, und of these Sen's Basar, as 
it is called, on the opposite side of the Bhairab from 
Khulnn proper, is the chief one. The partivulir 
ciromstanoes wheneo the name is derived, [donot know ; but the reorda 
quoted in chapter XXXV show that in 1790 and1793 Son's Bazar was, 
na itis now, the chief bazar of Khulna. There is no hat held at this bazar. 

6. On the west side of the river there are two bazar; one a emul] 
one, at the confluence of the rivers, and ono a large one, a nile north of 
the first. In this northern one 4 hit in held on Tuesdays and Satuntays. 
The ganj i called “ Churliganj,” deriving its ume from a Mr. Churies, 
who aboat-thirty years since had an indigo factory close by. 

7. ‘The official history of Klnlnu, wpart from its connection with the 

Company’ ealt manufacture, isas follows. It was 
a= the site of thantiah Naushad whieh in rountionod 
in 1781, 1791, 1794, and 1814, and how continued in. existence, with 
ohnnyge of name; up to the present time. It is thorefare the only place 
in the district where u thiavah oxisting from before the permanent 
settlement has lasted up to the present time. 

& A sub-division, the first established in Bongal, wos set) up here 
in 1842. Its chief object was to hold in chock Mr. Raimoy, who had 
purdhased # gemindari in the vieinity und resided ot Nihalpur, and who 
did not sem inclined to acknowledge the restraints of law, The tint 
sub-divieional officer was Mr, Shore, then Mr. EL Lashingten, then 
Mr. Moutresor ; and the jurisdiction extended over not only thy present 
Hhilun sub-tivision, but also over almost the whole of the present 
Baghahat sul-division. 

%, From Singhia, twelve miles east of Jessors, a road Innils aquth- 

a wards, following the river bank, to Kholus. The 

roud is mentioned in 1794 (chapter XXXVI}; 
Det it woa then ne more than o track. Even now, though in fir order, 
Gt de Httle tsed, as the river affords easier means of donimunication 
botwoen the various towns and villages which the rond oomnects, 

10, ‘Thoro aro no other roads in the sub-division exeopt a more 
trndk that goes down tho southern hank of the Bhairab, Communi- 
gation everywhere is by water, aad the net-work of rivers and khals 
that covers the sub-division renders water communication available to 
almost overy village. ; 

11. The principal product of the sub-division (exeluding the Sun- 
« darbun forest) id rive, anil the soll-is very fertile. Cocoanut trees and 
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betelnut trees are abundant all over tho northern parts, but in same 
of the lower parts there is nota tree or a bush af any sort to be 
seen for miles. - 
12. In chapters XLII and XL enough has been saiil about 
the Sundurbana. r 
Phoudtalla is w police outpost uniter Khulna thannals, eight uiles north. 
of it, and on the bank of the Bhuirab. Tt has « eonsidernble baxar, and 
has some sagur-manufacture. (Chapter XLL) 
Senhietl 34 four miles north of Khulna, on the hanks of the Bhairab, 
2 With its suburbs it forms the largest oolloction of houses in the 
ous district, and I think it may elsim alse to be the 
moat jungly place in the whole district, Old tanks 
filled with weed and mud, and their sides covered with rank junglo, are 
averywhere seattered over it, and the many nmocéupied spaces within its 
limits; which anywhere else would bo cultivated, are n mass of underwood. 
The rowls and. paths of the village, except one vory fair ove that-rans 
north and south, and i kept in order, wind through masses of hrashwood, 
a. Many of tho chief inhahitants of the village are of the class di- 
seribed with regard to Khalia, and are at home only at Diirgapaija time. 
4. Upon a road, part of Khanja Ali's great rond (chapter TM), 
which rims oast and west along the river bank, 


Binal Way's Varer- sth husar of Senhuti, called Nimai Ray's Basat, - 


Tt is w thazar of come importance, and it is a very old one. Tt haan local 
trade supplying all the country around, and there ure im it ony or two 
lange sugar refineries Their raw materisl comes from farther up tho. 
river, nnd their export ia chietly to Oaleutta. 

5. Nimai Ray, who established tho bazar, was, in the time of the 
Musilman Government, o mukhtar in the service of Rani Bhawani, of 
Nattore, ond he had « tulug or ganti here, Tho ‘widow of one of his 
desoondaute is now alive, but poor enough, as all the property has long’ 
ginoe hoon old up. The ruins of Nimai Ray's howse arp ptill to he 
soon fn Senhati, about half a milo north of the baxar. The walls of one 
hous», and the pucka verandah of another, are still standing. It appars 
to Lave onow been a fine house although it is only of small dimensions, 

& In Nimai Kay's Basar therw is » tetple to Kali built by Baja 
Srikant Ray (of Jeasore), who was propristor of these land till about 
1707. It ix beginning to be dilapidated. 4 

7. I found two other shrinus on the bank of the river, set up in 
thatched huts, cue to Shital (god of small-pox) und one to Jalnarayn 
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(god of fever). Puja ix done to these two gods to want off mmiall-pox 
aud fever. Tho inhabitants might take the more practical means of 
clearing their superabundant jungle. 

Tata, om the tiver Kabadak, is now, and has long been, a groat 
Place of trade. It is mentioned us such by tho collector in a letter of 
Sth January 1802. Its produce is chiefly. augar, in’ respedt of which 
it is, aa it were, 8 companion mart to Keshabpur. Not having visited 
the place, I am unable to give further partiontars. ; 
_- Tila was one of the old thannalis established in 1798, but sinoo 
1803 if has been only at outpost andor Dumuria thannah, 

Kvopiimuni; onthe Kubiduk, is five or six miles holow Talli. 
2. The antiquities connected with this place 
sae gine L have described in chapter VIL. 

8, The tomb of Jafr Ali I did not there mention, This Jafy All ia 
mush more recent in date than Kopil, and is perhaps not a hundred yours 
dead. He was a man of extreme piety, wud like Kopil, had superhuman 
power, When he died a small tomb was erected; a little te the east of 
‘Kopil's anoient hermitage. The tomb is covered by thatched roof, and 
itis kept by some fagirs who have lands for its apport. The tomb is » 
‘place of pilgrimage for devout Mahomedans. 

4, At Kopilmuni there is » bazar, and o hit i» held on Sundays 
and Thursdays. 


Chandkhali, on the Kabadak, is about ten miles north of where the 
river entors the forest. 


2 ET have already said so much of Chandkhuli, that Uhave little to 

do liare but to refor to what has been said. 
%. Thastory of its establishment is given in chapter XX-V, and that 
of the sab-tivision once hold here in chapter XXVI. Ite position ae a 
leading Sundarban mart is fully deseribed in chapters XLT and XLIV. 
A On the opposite side of the river from Obandihali thers iv!» 
rain place called Bardal, where thor js held a hit called 
“Tho Sahibs’ Hat.” Tt-was formerly a greater hilt 
than it now is, as Chandkhali hae completely eulipsed it, But looking 
to the name of it, and to the fact that there is so frequently between 
‘niljanent zemindars great rivalry for the possession of a bat, it seems not 
huprobable that the hat and ganj first established hy Mr. Henckell at 
Chandkhali got transferred at some time to Bardal, on the opposite side 
(of the river, and carried its name with it. The present geminidar, THe 
Noth Hay, is said to have encourged the Chaadichali hit go me ty give 
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it the predominance over the Bardul lit, which belongs to a zemindar of 
less power. There is now, in fact, no comparison between the two, for 
the trade of the ever-increasing Sundarban reclamations always gravitates. 
towards Chandkhali- 

A, CORE an hf peline cutgest wiley, Diletly coaa Wh slionte 
tather now be called, “* Paikewehha” thannah.. 

6. Khanja Ali’s enins at Masjidkur, six miles sonth of Chandkhiti; 
have been deseribed iu chapter IIT. 

Katipara, which, together with Raruli, ovenpies a peninsula on the 
Kabadak, about ten miles north of Chandkhali, deserves seperate notice, 

2. It appears to have been one of the early outposts of ad 


- reclamation. The Jeading family in tin Kayaati 


farnily of Ghoses who migrated hither from Khali- 
shakhali, somewhat to the north-west, about a hundred years ago, or af 
least at a time when the land hereabout was mostly jungle They werd 
then poor enough, but now have zemindari in Bhaluka, the pergantal 
on the opposite wide of the river. Theit wealth is founded upon the 
Aoquisitions nyule by one of them, who wag serishtadar of the sult chaukt 
of Baripur; and these salt serishtadurshipa, it is everywhere nototions, 
wore sources of very great wealth to all who ocoupied them. One mnn 
Who officiated in one for otily a month or two (and that in. their later 
days} told me himself what grand mines of wealth they wore. 

A. This family have since that time brought to the village other 
Ksyuath families, with which they have intermarried, and there is now 
in the village a Kaynsth society like that I have described at Khalia, 
in Naral, 

4. Tho rest of tho inhabitants ure engoged in cultivation, either 
in the yitinity or in tho Sundsrban melamations. 

6, Tho village is « good specimen of u village. ‘Tho Baboos’ hansea 


are for tho most part well kopt, and the village roads are wide and are 


maintained in fair order by the Baboos, 


LE. —Baghahat Sud~tivision, 


Raghohat is twenty miles couth-enst of Khulna, on the Bhairab river, 

2. The ruins in the vicinity connected with Khanja Ali lave 
reonived fill deseription in chapter ITT, but thre are:in Beghalet Haetf: 
somes ruins which deserve to be recorded. 
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3, Immesliately adjacent to the sub-livisienal ¢ompound there is 

1 u Teotangular space of ground, w biggal: or two in 

‘aren, rnised about five or six feet above the lovelof 

the surrounding land, und at the southern «nd of this raised aren one 
finds the foundation of what was once a «mall pucks house, 

4. Two brick walls at different distances onclosed this rnised area, 
anil it is vory onsy still to follow their lines, as that part of tho walls 
which was below the sarface of the ground: is still existing. T am not 
ware, hut, in case of the inner line at least, these brick-built: lines mark 
the position of a built pth rathor than that of'a wall) ‘This line in two 
jilaces is connected with the cuter line, und these connections may have 
boon pathwuys loading to the gates on the outer wall. Moreover, the 
line leads directly upon the ghit of an oid tank, which is within the 
enclosure, s position which would be that of a road, and not of a wall. 

5, ‘This tank, called the Miths Pokar, or sweet tank, is still the chief 
Big fans tank in Beghahat—the only ane that gives good 

water. When it was being re-oxcaveted two yours 
fugo, there was found upon the western side of it, about two feet alow the 
surface, an ancient ghit. "The steps of it were somewhat worn away and. 
dilapidated, but the floor above the stops wus still in good order,—a floor 
of citotilar shapo, with its border composed of ornamental briek-work. 

6, On the other side of the came tank 4 Indy of the fhmily of 
Mahima Chandrs Ray of Kurapara, a year or two since, built a ghit, 

7. At the southern end of the enclosure thers ars two other tanks, 
the lurgoet of whith is known o# the Natkhana, or ball-room tank. 

8 These ruins do not date further buck than the middly of last 

ns century, and they mark the site of the cutcherry 
Pie Ben er of w certain bogum of the family of the nuwab.of 
Movrshedabad. In those days it was necessary, especially so near the 
Sundarbans, to make places where money was kept euiliciently strong to 
rosist the attacks of robbers. 

0. About the middle of last contury the nawah conferred upot a 
begum, known ne the Baho Begum, a jaghir which consisted of certain 
‘gMlowances in this part ofthe country. Tt ineloded six aunne of pergunnal 
Khatifat-abad, within which Baghahnt is, and it included alg certain 
allowances, both af money and of guards, lovinhle from sone of the other 
tanda, tho begun of course having to collect them horwif, 

10. When tho permanant ecttiemont waa made, it waa considered 
that the aystem by which both the revenne authorities and the hegum 
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tmatile collections of thoir respective duos from the same zemindars was 
open to objection; and the begum’s jaghir wax then commuted into o 
money alowance payable by Government; and the zomindar’s contribn- 
tions to her were inoorparntod with theirrevenns, ‘The allowances whieh 
composed the jaghir wern then stated to be Re 6,300 undisputed and 
Rs. 2,000 disputed. Tho begum enjoyed the commuted allowance for 
enly a year or two, for sho dind in 171M, and it lapeod to Government. 
(CG. 15-12-86 ; 31-7-91 ; 56-3-22; 40-5-14,) 

11. This old eutchorry at Baghulmt was therefore the euteherry 
of collection of ‘this jaghir. It i# known in tho vicinity us the Bésdbaet 
(roaideneo), and has given ite name to an adjacent villago. Anpthor 
village in the immediate vieinity is called Das-duie(ten annax), » namie 
evidently founded upat: the old division of the pergumnah into ten nmims 
revenue-paying and six annas jaghir. 


12, EBemay be mentioned that tho bricks found about those ruins — 


have beon“to a large extent used. in metalling the mods about tho 
suls-divisional station, so alandant is the supply of ther. 

18: Baghahnt is in iteotf only a smal! bazar, where a hat is hold 

every Sunday and Weduestay.. The ganj is called 

- Madhabganj, named, I believe, after o certain 

mombor of the Karspara fimiiy.  Daghahat was erected into sub- 


ilivision In 1863, and kino then has naturally increased in pia, Tt woe 


this only a pieos of low jungle on tho bank of the river; but eines ite 


peoupation the jungle has heen cleared away, & house built for thie sub 
divisional office, grounds soquired and partly Inid ont, and » few roads: 
made about tho place. A goull doal has been done by the residents 


thotnmelves, the chief private work of the sort being 4 ghilt in the river, 
opposite the sab-divisional house, built by Baboo Mahima Chandra Ray 
of Bangaon (Selimabad), ; 
14. Before the enb-division wns orected the lands were partly in: 
ae; trict. ‘The poople dwelling in it are still muck 
more of the Baokerganj sort than of tho Jessore sort, mostly Mabamedans, 
turbulent andl Liwless, and excessively fonil of litigation. Both the polico: 
anil the courts in Baghshat find more to do than in other snli-divisionn, 
15. The sub-division partake for tho most part of the character af 
the Sundarbans, and this character hat heen fully 
desuribed in chapter XLT. Riow is ite staple 
prediies, and it grows very luxuriantly over the whole sub-ilivision ; that 
20 
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is, wherever the lands have heen reclaimed. The system of land tenure 
ix poouliar, and I have described it in oliaptor XXXIX, where 1 havo 
stated that I ascribo itz peculiarities to the relations arising from the 
redlamation of Iand through ryots and others, who thus aoquire certain 

It. Baghahat has been a thannah ever sine 1803, and it has ut 
present two outposts, Kochua and Fagqirhat. 

17, Communi¢ation in Baghahat sub-division, it need hirdly be 
rernarked, is entirely by water. 

Kochua is eight miles coast of Baghahat, upon the Bhairah, which 
lero carries fiftlo water, as most of the water of the Bhatrab now. goes 
eouthwand from Baghahat. 

2. Kochun is now a police outpost. of Baghahat thannah, but 
before 186% it was itself a thaunah, and thers was then also « munsiffi 
and « salt chanki in the place. 

3. Kochna possesses a considerable barr and a hit, The village 
ts in two parte separated by a khal, and noross this khal is built a masonry 
bridge, which bears a somowhat rudely onrved inseription declaritig it 
to have been built by Bangshi Kundu. He was, I am told, a merchant 
of Kochi, and he built the bridge about forty or fifty years since, Ho 
built also a small temple close by. 

4 The hit and bazar wero previously love to the bridge, but the 

ute oppressions and exactions of the zoniindars canhed 
its removal to a site half amilo farther west, whero 
another zemindar offered it a place and promised less severe terms. 

6. Koohus exports rice, as do all the places in this part of the 
country, Large quantities of the vegetable kochu are grown in the 
vieinity, and it is not unlikely that tho place dorives its namo from that fact. 

6. Tho story of the firat establishmont of Kochun by Mr. Honckell 
has been told in chapter XXV. 

<p Asa pluie of trade, Kochua has now: rival in Taleshwns, 
taile or two further weet. 

Folarhat is midway between Khulna and Baghahat. It isstill « place 
of considerable importance, with n large bazar; but it appears to have buen 

a still more important pluoe, for in 1815 the collector neites it 

‘aa ono of the three most considerable towns in the distrie. (0, 28-4-15.) 
2. Its situation, or at least the situation of its bazar, has been 

ST blightly changed. First of all, Radha Mobnn Ghose 
Chaudhry, the zeminilar, hangeil ite situation from 
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a place whiich ie now desert (where he hail only a share of the yruprictor- 
ship) to a place two hundred yards farthor south, which belonged 
‘entirely to him. ‘This last place is still oceupicd hy o bazar, but some: 
tem or fiftectt years since, another of the zemindars, Shamuprasad Bay, 
caused the removal of the priveipal part of the bazur to 4 site half # 
mile further sonth still, which belongel to him. ‘This is the largest 
husr, and the ganj is nlao hore, und is called Kaliganj, from Kaliprasad, 

Ray, Shamaprasail’s brother and partner. A hit is held in the gan} 
every Sunday and Wednewlay, 

‘$. "Tho land about Fagirhat is exceptionally high, and grows date 
trees to a certain extent. From the produce of these 
date trove, and from goor imported from other parts 
of the district, sugur is mamufiectured in Fuqithut. (Chapter LL) 

4 The rest of the trade is chieily in ricg, beteluuta, and cocoanuta, 
all. of whieh are exported. 

5. ‘There is u police outpost at Fugirhat. 

_— Jatrapur is half way between Baghahat and Fagirhat, upon the 
Bhuirab river, which makes a detour of about four miles, and then rturoa 
to a point quite clues to where it began. Thore have heen proposals for 
eutting through the narrow neck of land hero, but this has not been 
done aa yot. It would bo of groat benefit to the navigation, not only 
because it would shorten the course of the atroam, but also beciuse it 
would, by. increasing the strength of the tidal current, tend to Keep it 
open nnd of greater depth. 

2: Jatrapur is a considerable village, with a bazar, but it is ote- 
worthy chiefly for its passession of a great tample 
of the Buishnub soxt. The god Gopal who dwells. 
in the temple is an ancient resident of Jatrapur, but his temple waa creoted 
ouly two generations back by a Baishnah named Ballab Dasa, known os 
* Babaji.” Tho woalth whioh he employed to raise and. endow the temple 
was acquired, as the livelihood of all proper Baishnabe is, by begging. 
But his followers attribute to him mirwulous powors, because ho, after 
Saag goiter prmuies ates neers re a 
° 

% ‘To this temple of Gopal therefore o now temple has been added, 
dedicated to this * Bahaji.” It was built by his followers upon the epot 
where he is buriod, for Baishuabs bury their dead. . 

4. ‘Thess temples are frequently visited by pilgrims, who make 
to it journeys from even three or four days’ distance. 


Teale 


i. Tolvacae ta Bocsgitor te Re eS Of the zemindari of 
. the late Sarnda Prasinns Mukharjya 

Mi/auhét is tho uorthern thannah of Baghahat sub-division, which 
was about 1867 removed to a moru tonventenut site, Udaypar, on the 

2. ‘The jurisdiction of this thannah contains only two places which 
need be mentioned: Chifalmari, a baxay on the Modhomati, linving a 
Little loval trade, and oxporting rice; and Alay, at the point ‘where 
the Atharabanks meets the Bhairab, which has a considerable local trade, 
aivit-whose pottery is known all over the south of the district. 

Rampal is  polico station about twelve miles south-west of Baghahat, 
but having no direct communication with it; there is, however, « 
‘tirouitous route by water. 

_ ®, Rampal is of itself.a small place, but on the opposite side of 
the river Manyls, on which it is situated, is the village Purikhali, wheres 
hit it held, Take most Sundarban hits, the place presents on ordinary 

the appearance of a few deserted huts, and on hit days only does 
it appear to have any life about it. 

8, There is an old story connieeted with Rampal which I have narra- 
tell in chapter XLII. 

Morreligan) is on tho Panguohi river, two miles above its confluence 
with the Baleshwar. Morrellganj isa new name givon to the ganj and 
bazar, Sarulia being the nate of the village. 

2. Where thirty years ago there wore miles of impon¢trable jungle 
coming down to the water's edge anil forbidding 
all access to tho land, the country fs now covered 
with riew folds and dotted with prosperous villages, with Morrellganj in 
the middle of all, » busy place of trade, and becoming mare and more 
importunt, every day. 
| a ‘Tho whole work is duo to the Messrs, Morrell, who, beginning 

with emall beginnings, have now extended, and are still continuing te. 

extend, thieir onltivation over a wide arva. ‘Their residence, which, in 
snot unsure, foundationless ground, it took some years of pationt labour 
to orent, stands on the hank of the river at Morrellganj, whidh of oourss. 
it named after them; and half 4 mile north of it, at the contluene of 
three river anil a khal bosides, ia the village and hazar of Morrellganj. 

4. Morrellganj has thus o great advantage in its.position: for not 
only ia it the natural centre of all the country 
round it—the place to which all who reside in. this 


Bis recent: origin, 


Lerpewtamee of the site. 
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part of tlie district send flivir produce for export, and to which thoy look 
for their own supplies—but it nlse tics directly npon the route by which 
most of the produce of the eastern districts finds itd way to Calcutta. 

5. The deep channel of the Panguchi river affords a harbour for 
ec iecuions sen-going vessels, which now ean reach it hy the 
| Baleshwar river. ‘The Muss. Morrell have hui 
tho pilaso déctured a port, and moro than one vessel haa already taken 
cargo from it, So great are the mtunil advantages of the situations, 
that I feel sure thors is » great future in store for the place, and that if 
will ina fow years nttract to itself no mean share of the export trade of the 
Suniurhans of Buckerginj and Sessore. The place has not yet estab- 
lishid iteolf as a. great dentro of local trade, like Nalchitti and Jafu- 
kati, in Backerganj; hut when it dons so, (and with the euoouragemont 


uifordoil by the vist of a few ehips it shortly will do e0,) it is eure to. 


hesome the conrmervial ospital of the Sundarbans. 

6 ‘There is 4 daily baxar in the place, and on Fridays and Mondays 
ahatisheld. ‘The river and khal is then crowded 
with boats and with native ships, and a great 
quantity of rice and of other articles changes hands ; the rico being 
carriod olf at present to Caloutta. 


= 


7. ‘There is a considerable trado in boat-building, and pottery ix 
promindnt also among the articles sold. ‘The reason-of this ia that, for 


the many boats passing westward, Morrellganj is the last place where 


they obtain fresh water, and they therefore carry « supply with them in 
lurgo eurthonwnre vessels into the Sundarbans, 

8, The land upon which tho bazar is, and also that on which the 
Morrell’ residence is, has been artificially raised in level, Its ngtural 
lovol is that of an oxtremo spring tide. 

9 Morrellganj was within the Rampal thannah from 1863. til 


about 1866, when it was erected into a evparate thanuah, Befure 1863_ 


it wus within the Backerganj district. 
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APPENDIX. 


A. p 
Population Statement—District Jesiore—Autuun L360. 
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Theabove tx the result of a cenens taken in the autumn of 1809, The figures 
were fillod into a printed form by tho eliof inhabitants of each chankidar's want, 
anil the printed forms thus filled wp were collected through the police, There is 
roatwon to believe the roturn to be accurate, ar hoarly #0, except that the Native 
Christians appear to have boon in somo pinces claased aeconting to race instead 
af neconting to religion. Tho reason why boyy so far outeumber girls ts that 
tuiles are classed ae Wuye up to a later aye than that up to which femuley are 

_tilmanod as girls, ZS, 
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After deducting from thie Re 7,000 as tho coat price of the opinm, whose 
sale price is abore put down as revenue, and Ks. $0,000 se the amount drawn 
from the Nudes trragury by the Public Works Dopartmont and spent on 
Jeewre. there remains to the credit of the diefrict a net reventre of 74 Inkhs, 
bonides bout 7 lakhe of salt revenue which are contributed by it. 

No sccount har been taken of charges incurred on account of offives of 
supervision or inspection in any department, as such charges are not mot within 
the district; nor, on the othee hand, of custome revenue, Tt is, of core, impor 
sible to say what, cverything included, le the revenue derived from, rid the 
charges incurred on nocount of, any particular district ; and the Agtires F give 
are thowe merely of the direct reveuue and expenditure of the district. -F 
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